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PREFACE 

THE  appearance  in  the  Century  Magazine  for 
December,  1901,  and  January,  1902,  of. 
two  papers  containing  accounts  of  Thack- 
eray's first  and  second  tours  in  what  his  friend 
Carlyle  called  "  the  never-resting  locomotive  coun- 
try," elicited  many  expressions  of  interest  from  both 
sides  of  the  sea,  the  articles  having  been  also  in- 
cluded in  the  Cornbill  Magazine  of  London.  Since 
the  publication  of  those  papers  their  author  has  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  had  placed  at  his  disposal, 
from  various  sources,  a  number  of  Thackerayan 
treasures  of  which  he  possessed  no  previous  knowl- 
edge. All  of  these  are  contained  in  the  present 
volumes,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  constantly 
increasing  number  of  Thackerayan  enthusiasts  will 
welcome  an  additional  sheaf  of  unpublished  letters 
and  illustrations  from  the  master's  pen  and  pencil. 

For  some  mysterious  reason  novelists  and  poets 
excite  greater  general  interest,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  class  of  men.  As  has  been  truly  said,  an 
authentic  anecdote  of  Shakespeare  would  far  out- 
weigh a  score  concerning  Queen  Elizabeth.    Several 
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unfamiliar  stories  of  Thackeray  will  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  this  work,  also  some  forgotten  ones  that 
will  bear  repetition. 

The  true  twentieth-century  Thackerayan  assigns 
to  him  the  highest  rank  in  the  pantheon  of  English 
prose;  his  is,  indeed,  perfection.  His  unaffected 
yet  distinguished  touch  is  possessed  by  no  other 
writer.  Thackeray  was  unquestionably  a  great  au- 
thor :  a  generous,  tender,  and  true  man.  His  works 
have  been  so  often  appraised  by  competent  critics 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  up  the  topic  at  this 
time,  except  incidentally. 

Of  Thackeray's  two  sojourns  in  the  United  States 
it  may  be  asserted,  as  the  poet  said  of  Sheridan  in 
the  "  Combat,"  his  wit  — 

"Ne'er  carried  a  heart -stain  away  on  its  blade." 

Filled  with  admiration  which  all  feel  for  his  genius, 
the  writer  may  truly  adopt  Lord  Erskine's  words  in 
closing  his  preface  to  Mr.  Fox's  speeches,  that  he 
"regards  it  as  one  of  the  happiest  circumstances 
of  his  life  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  thus  pub- 
licly expressing  veneration  for  his  memory."       * 

For  some  fourscore  unpublished  Thackeray  let- 
ters and  drawings,  together  with  anecdotes  and 
incidents  relating  to  this  memorable  man's  visits  to  ■ 
our  country,  so  many  friends  and  correspondents 
have  placed  me  under  obligations  that  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  not  attempting  to  name  them  all,  par- 
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ticularly  as  several  have  expressed  a  desire  that  they 
should  not  be  mentioned,  and  their  wishes,  must 
be  respected.  May  I,  therefore,  be  permitted  in 
this  manner  to  thank  all  Thackerayans  who  have 
in  any  way  contributed  to  the  interest  and  value  of 
these  two  volumes  ? 

To  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  Harper  &  Brothers,  and  the  Editors  of  the 
Century,  Critic,  also  to  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  of  Lon- 
don, author  and  publishers  are  alike  indebted  for 
permission  to  use  copyright  matter. 

Since  the  above  paragraphs  were  written  five 
years  ago,  many  suggestions  have  been  made  to 
the  author  and  publishers,  that  a  less  expensive 
edition  of  this  work  should  be  offered  to  the 
public.  To  meet  that  wish  the  present  edition  is 
issued  at  about  one  third  the  cost  of  the  two  volumes 
published  in  October,  1904.  To  make  it  possible 
to  include  Thackeray  in  the  United  States  in  a  single 
well-proportioned  volume,  the  extended  Bibliog- 
raphy of  174  pages,  prepared  by  Mr.  Frederick  S. 
Dickson  for  the  original  work,  has  been  omitted, 
while  six  interesting  and  characteristic  Thackeray 
drawings  have  been  added  to  this  popular  edition. 

J.  G.  W. 

New  York,  September,  1909. 
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THACKERAY 
IN    THE    UNITED   STATES 

THE    FIRST    VISIT 

(November,   1852.  —  April,   1853) 

We  all  want  to  know  details  regarding  the  men  who  have  achieved  famous 
feats,  whether  of  war,  or  wit,  or  eloquence,  or  endurance,  or  knowledge.  .  .  .  We 
want  to  see  this  man  — —  Thomas  Hood  — who  has  amused  and  charmed  us  :  who 
has  been  our  friend,  and  given  us  hours  of  pleasant  companionship  and  kindly 
thought. 

Thackeray  in  an  American  lady's  album, 

BY  the  general  judgment  of  the  English- 
speaking  world,  Scott,  Thackeray,  and 
Dickens  are  deemed  the  three  greatest 
novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  he  said 
to  Washington  Irving,  Sir  Walter  never  ceased  to 
regret  that  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no 
control,  as  he  believed,  prevented  his  visiting  this 
country  and  Canada,  where  his  brother,  Major 
Thomas  Scott a  of  the  Seventieth  Regiment,  was  for 
many  years  stationed,  and  where  the  present  writer 
recently  stood  by  his  carefully  preserved  grave  in 

1  By  many  he  was  believed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Waverley 
Novels.  He  died  in  Quebec  February  4,  1823.  "  My  brother,"  wrote 
Sir  Walter  in  1820  to  Lady  Louise  Stuart,  "is  a  person,  as  Captain 
Bobadil  says,  very  near  if  not  altogether  as  well  qualified  as  myself 
to  entertain  the  public." 
VOL.  I.  —  1 
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her  ancient  capital  of  Quebec.  Dickens  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1842  chiefly  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  about  international  copyright  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain,  in  which  expecta- 
tion he  was  bitterly  disappointed.  He  visited  this 
side  of  the  sea  a  second  time  in  1868,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  readings  from  his  own  writings 
in  many  of  our  principal  cities,  achieving  highly 
satisfactory  success.  Between  these  visits  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray  made  two  voyages  to  the 
New  World,  —  in  1852  and  in  1855,  —  his  object 
on  both  occasions  being  to  deliver  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  the  chief  English  authors  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  and  on  his  second  tour  four  addresses  on 
King  Edward's  ancestors,  the  Georges,  the  previous 
course  on  the  "English  Humourists"  consisting  of 
six.  Thackeray  was  cordially  welcomed  wherever  he 
appeared,  and,  like  Dickens,  his  success  in  achiev- 
ing something  substantial  for  his  family  surpassed 
his  expectations.  As  he  remarked  to  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck,  doubtless  somewhat  extravagantly :  "  I 
shall  carry  back  sacks  full  of  shekels  for  my  girls, 
God  bless  them !  "  Thackeray  was  not  so  well 
known  and  did  not  enjoy  such  general  popularity 
in  this  country  half  a  century  ago,  as  the  author 
of  "  Pickwick "  when  he  arrived  ten  years  earlier, 
and  when,  as  "  Titmarsh  "  said  :  "  Everybody  who 
understands  English  had  a  corner  in  his  heart  for 
Charles  Dickens."  Conversing  on  the  subject  of 
the  three  renowned   novelists,  the  elder   Dana  re- 
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marked  to  me  in  1878:  "How  sad  to  think  what 
the  world  lost  by  the  early  deaths  of  these  three 
distinguished  writers  :  Thackeray  endured  no  longer 
than  fifty-two  years,  Dickens  but  fifty-eight,  and 
Scott  only  sixty-one.  Their  combined  ages  num- 
bered five  less  than  those  of  Bryant  and  myself, 
and  many  years  may  yet  be  in  store  for  us !  " 

In  the  spring  of  i85'2,  Thackeray  decided  to 
visit  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  delivering 
the  series  of  six  lectures  first  given  in  London  and 
frequently  heard  in  other  cities  of  Great  Britain 
during  the  previous  twelve  months.  "  I  must  and 
will  go,"  he  wrote  to  his  eldest  daughter,  "  not  be- 
cause I  like  it,  but  because  it  is  right  I  should 
secure  some  money  against  my  death  for  your 
mother  and  you  two  girls.  And  I  think  if  I  have 
luck,  I  may  secure  nearly  a  third  of  the  sum  that 
I  think  I  ought  to  leave  behind  me  by  a  six 
months'  tour  in  the  States." 

Among  the  many  Thackerayan  manuscripts  in 
the  collection  of  Major  William  H.  Lambert  of 
Philadelphia  is  the  following  amusing  invitation  to 
attend  his  first  lecture  on  the  "  English  Humour- 
ists" in  Willis's  Rooms,  London,  May  22,  1851. 
It  is  without  date,  and  unpublished  until  it  ap- 
peared in  my  "  Century  Magazine  "  article  of  De- 
cember, 1 90 1.  The  characteristic  communication 
was  sent  by  Thackeray  to  an  artist  friend,  described 
in  writing  to  Mrs.  Bryan  W.  Proctor  as  "  my 
dlear  old  Dicky  Doyle,"  who  attended  the  lecture, 
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as  did  a  host  of  the  author's  admirers,  including 
Carlyle,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Cruikshank,  Hallam, 
Lord  Houghton,  Kinglake,  Lady  Holland,  Lady 
Ashburton,  Lord  Mahon,  Landseer,  Charles  Rob- 
ert Leslie,  Macaulay,  Millais,  Milman,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland.  It  is  addressed  to  "  Rich- 
ard Doyle,  Esq.,  17  Cambridge  Terrace,"  and  may 
very  properly  find  a  place  in  this  volume,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  the  lecture  to  which  the  delightful 
epistle  relates  was,  with  the  other  five,  prepared 
with  a  view  to  being  delivered  in  this  country. 

My  dear  D,  —  I  hope  you  will  come  to  the  tight  rope 
exhibition  to-morrow,  and  send  you  a  card.  You  and  your 
friend  will  please  to  sit  in  distant  parts  of  the  room. 

When  you  see  me  put  my  hand  to  my  watch-chain, 
you  will  say,  "  God  bless  my  soul,  how  beautiful ! " 

When  I  touch  my  neck-cloth,  clap  with  all  your 
might. 

When  I  use  my  pocket-handkerchief,  burst  into  tears. 

When  I  pause  say  Brav-ah-ah-ah-vo,  through  the 
pause. 

You  had  best  bring  with  you  a  very  noisy  umbrella :  to 
be  used  at  proper  intervals :  and  if  you  can't  cry  at  the 
pathetic  parts,  please  blow  your  nose  very  hard. 

And  now,  everything  having  been  done  to  insure 
success  that  mortal  can  do,  the  issue  is  left  to  the  immortal 
Gods. 

God  save  the  Queen.  No  money  returned.  Babies 
in  arms  NOT  admitted. 

By  yours  ever, 

W.  M.  T. 
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Apropos  of  the  delivery  in  London  of  his  first 
lecture,  Mrs.  Kemble  gives  a  most  amusing  de- 
scription of  the  event.  The  gifted  lady,  who  lived 
for  many  years  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  in 
this  country,  writes :  "  I  wish  to  record  a  slight 
anecdote  of  my  friend  William  Thackeray,  which 
illustrates  his  great  kindness  and  amiability,  his 
sweetness  of  temper  and  disposition.  I  met  him  at 
Miss  Berry's  at  dinner  a  few  days  before  he  began 
his  course  of  lectures  on  the  English  essayists,  and 
he  asked  me  to  come  and  hear  him,  and  told  me  he 
was  so  nervous  about  it  that  he  was  afraid  he  should 
break  down.  I  had  an  engagement  which  pre- 
vented my  hearing  his  first  lecture,  but  I  promised 
him  to  go  and  see  him  at  his  room  before  he  began 
it,  to  cheer  him.  He  was  to  lecture  at  Willis's 
Rooms,  in  the  same  hall, where  I  read,  and  going 
thither  before  the  time  for  his  beginning,  found 
him  standing  like  a  forlorn  disconsolate  giant  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  gazing  about  him.  '  Oh, 
Lord,'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  shook  hands  with  me, 
'  I  'm  sick  at  my  stomach  with  fright.'  I  spoke 
some  words  of  encouragement  to  him,  and  was 
going  away,  but  he  held  my  hand  like  a  scared 
child,  crying,  '  Oh,  don't  leave  me  ! '  '  But,'  said 
I,  'Thackeray,  you  must  not  stand  here.  Your 
audience  are  beginning  to  come  in  ; '  and  I  drew  him 
from  the  middle  of  his  chairs  and  benches,  which 
were  beginning  to  be  occupied,  into  the  retiring- 
room  adjoining  the  lecture-hall,  my  own  readings 
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having  made  me  perfectly  familiar  with  both.  Here 
he  began  pacing  up  and  down,  literally  wringing 
his  hands  in  nervous  distress.  '  Now,'  said  I, 
'  what  shall  I  do  ?  Shall  I  stay  with  you  till  you 
begin,  or  shall  I  go,  and  leave  you  alone  to  collect 
yourself?'  'Oh,'  he  said,  'if  I  could  only  get  at 
that. confounded  thing  [his  lecture],  to  have  a  last 
look  at  it ! '  'Where  is  it  ? '  I  asked.  '  Oh,  in  the  . 
next  room  on  the  reading  desk.'  '  Well,'  said  I, 
'  if  you  don't  like  to  go  in  and  get  it,  I  '11  fetch  it  for 
you.'  And  remembering  well  the  position  of  my 
reading-table,  which  had  been  close  to  the  door  of 
the  retiring-room,  I  darted  in,  hoping  to  snatch  the 
manuscript  without  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  audience  with  which  the  hall  was  nearly  full. 
I  had  been  used  to  deliver  my  readings  seated  at  a 
very  low  table,  but  my  friend  Thackeray  gave  his 
lectures  standing,  and  had  had  a  reading-desk  placed 
on  the  platform,  adapted  to  his  own  very  tall  stature, 
so  that  when  I  tried  to  get  his  manuscript  it  was 
almost  above  my  head.  Though  rather  discon- 
certed, I  was  determined  not  to  go  back  without  it, 
and  so  made  half  a  jump  and  a  clutch  at  the  book, 
when  every  leaf  of  it  (they  were  not  fastened 
together)  came  fluttering  separately  down  above 
me.  I  hardly  knew  what  I  did,  but  I  think  I  must 
have  gone  nearly  on  all  fours,  in  my  agony  to 
gather  up  the  scattered  leaves,  and  retreating  with 
them  held  them  out  to  poor  Thackeray,  crying,  , 
'Oh,   look,  look,  what   a  dreadful   thing  I   have 


"Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh  as  he  appeared  at  Willis's  Rooms  in  his 
celebrated  character  of  Mr.  Thackeray,"  by  John  Leech 
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done ! '  '  My  dear  soul,'  said  he,  *  you  could  n't 
have  done  better  for  me.  I  have  just  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  wait  here,  and  it  will  take  me  about  that 
to  page  this  again,  and  it's  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  that  could  have  happened.'  With  which 
infinite  kindness  he  comforted  me,  for  I  was  all  but 
crying  at  having,  as  I  thought,  increased  his  dis- 
tress and  troubles.  So  I  left  him,  to  give  the  first 
of  that  brilliant  course  of  literary  historical  essays 
with  which  he  enchanted  and  instructed  countless 
audiences  in  England  and  America." * 

The  first  mention  to  be  met  with  of  Thackeray's 
contemplated  lecturing  tour  in  the  United  States 
occurs  in  a  communication  from  Thomas  Carlyle 
to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  dated  Chelsea,  August 
25,  1 85 1,  in  which  he  says:  "Item:  Thackeray  is 
coming  over  to  lecture  to  you :  A  mad  world,  my 
masters."  In  the  same  month  of  the  following 
year,  Thackeray  writes  to  his  daughters  then  in 
France :  "  As  you  are  to  be  in  Paris,  my  dearest 
fambly,  for  the  fetes,  I  send  you  a  word  and  a  good 
morning,  and  such  a  little  history  of  the  past  week 
as  that  time  affords.  .  .  .  My  favour  with  Mrs. 
F is  not  yet  over ;  she  sent  me  a  tabinet  waist- 
coat of  green  and  gold,  such  an  ugly  one !  but  I 
shall  have  it  .made  up  and  sport  it  in  Amer- 
ica, and  keep  the  remainder  for  pin-cushions." 
A  month  later   his   friend  FitzGerald,  writing   to 

1  Records  of  a  Later  Life,  by  Frances  Anne  Kemble.     New  York, 
x88z. 
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Frederick  Tennyson,  remarks :  "  Thackeray  I  saw 
for  ten  minutes  :  he  was  just  in  the  agony  of  finish- 
ing a  novel  ["Henry  Esmond"]  which  has  arisen 
out  of  the  reading  necessary  for  his  lectures,  and 
relates  to  those  times  —  of  Queen  Anne,  I  mean." 
A  little  later  our  lecturer  informs  his  family  that 
"there  is  a  Boston  boat  sails  on  the  30th  of 
October,  and  that  will  be  the  steamer  which  will 
carry  Titmarsh  and  his  lectures,  and  then  — 
steward,  bring  me  a  basin!"  In  August,  1852, 
Edward  FitzGerald  also  writes  to  a  friend :  "  And 
dear  old  Thackeray  is  really  going  to  America !  I 
must  fire  him  a  letter  of  farewell :  "  and  on  October 
27,  all  arrangements  having  been  completed  for 
his  voyage  to  the  new  world,  Thackeray  writes  to 
FitzGerald :  — 

My  dear  old  Friend,  —  I  mustn't  go  away  without 
shaking  your  hand  and  saying  farewell  and  God  bless  you. 
I  should  like  my  daughters  to  remember  you  are  the  best 
and  oldest  friend  their  father  ever  had  and  that  you  would 
act  as  such :  as  my  literary  executor  and  so  forth.  My 
books  would  yield  a  something  as  copyrights  i  and  should 
anything  occur,  I  have  commissioned  friends  in  good  place 
to  get  a  pension  for  my  poor  little  wife.  Does  not  this 
sound  gloomily  ?  Well,  who  knows  what  fate  is  in  store  ? 
And  I  feel  not  at  all  downcast,  but  very  grave  and  solemn 
at  the  brink  of  a  great  voyage.  .  .  .  The  great 
comfort  I  have  in  thinking  about  my  dear  old  boy  is  that 
recollection  of  our  youth  when  we  loved  each  other,  as  I 
do  now,  when  I  write  farewell. 
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Among  the  last  notes,  perhaps  the  very  last, 
written  by  Thackeray  on  the  evening  before  he 
sailed  on  his  thirteen  days',  voyage  from  Liverpool, 
was  addressed  to  a  college  classmate  and  lifelong 
friend,  Monckton  Milnes.     He  writes: 

My  dear  Milnes,  —  A  word  and  a  God  bless  you  and 
yours  at  parting.  I  was  thinking  of  our  acquaintance  the 
other  day,  and  how  it  has  been  marked  on  your  part  by 
constant  kindnesses,  along  which  I  can  trace  it.  Thank 
you  for  them  and  let  me  shake  your  hand  and  say 
vale  and  salve. 

Yours, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 
Give  £i  for  me  to  Hood's  Tomb,  please. 

"For  John  Leech,"  writes  Mrs.  Richmond 
Ritchie,  "my  father  had  a  sort  of  elder  brother 
affection,  and  another  of  those  true  links  bound 
him  to  Richard  Doyle."  To  Thackeray  just  after 
his  departure  on  his  first  voyage  to  the  United 
States  the  latter  writes  : 

What  strange  things  you  will  have-  seen  and  heard  by 
the  time  you  read  these  lines,  and  how  I  wish  I  was 
with  you !  The  six  or  more  months  will  pass  away  in 
"  no  time,"  and  you  will  be  home  again  with  an  immense 
stock  of  new  ideas  and  subjects  for  conversation  and  amuse- 
ment and  thought,  and  I  hope  a  large  bag  of  gold  and 
silver  picked  up  on  Tom  Tiddler's  ground  ! 

When  we  shook  hands  at  Higgins'  door  the  evening 
before  your  departure,  I  would  not  tell  (leave-taking  is  so 
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painful  to  me  )  how  sincerely  I  wish  you  every  success  and 

happiness  this  world  can  bestow,  and  what  a  pleasure  it 

will   be  to  see  you   home  again.     I  went   to  the  railway 

before  breakfast  next  morning  to  say  "  good-bye  "  and  see 

you  off:  the  train  had  just  gone.     I  was  glad  I  was  too 

late,  but  very  sorry  not  to  have  seen  you  again.     God  bless 

you,  old  friend,  from 

Yours  ever,  R.  D. 

The  letter  which  follows  was  addressed  by 
Mr.  Doyle  to  his  intimate  friend,  J.  C.  Bancroft 
Davis  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the  communication 
containing  a  characteristic  picture  of  the  large  party 
at  the  house  of  Russell  Sturgis  (the  American  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.)  to  which 
they  were  bidden.  Thackeray  is  seen  towering  a 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  other  guests,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Davis  it  is  the  only  portrait 
represented  in  the  drawing.1 

17  Cambridge  Terrace,  Hyde  Park, 
Friday,  May  16,  1851. 

i  My  dear  Davis,  —  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  for  the  series 
of  mishaps  which  ended  last  night  in  my  not  having  the 
pleasure  of  paying  my  respects  to  your  fair  Friend  and 
Countrywoman. 

In  the  first  place,  by  way  of  explanation,  although  no 
hour  was  mentioned  for  your  "  taking  me  up  "  my  impres- 
sion was  that  you  said  "  early  "  and  so  I  was  ready  at  a 

1  Another  portrait  of  the  novelist  by  Richard  Doyle  may  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  was  engraved  in  London  in  1899,  and  is 
included  in  this  work. 
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quarter  to  ten,  waited  till  half  past,  and  then  thinking  you 
were  prevented  coming  I  left  home. 

I  told  you  on  Wednesday  night  that  I  had  no  engage- 
ment for  Thursday.  This  was  a  mistake.  I  was  "  en- 
tered," to  use  a  sporting  phrase,  for  Lord  Granville's,  and 
so  I  went  there,  intending  to  go  afterwards  to  Mrs.  Sturgis's 
party. 

Time  flew  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  for  on  leaving, 
as  I  thought  early,  for  Portland  Place,  I  found  it  to  be  so 
late  that  I  dared  not  show  my  face  for  the  first  time  at  a 
house  at  such  an  unseasonable  hour. 

It  only  remains  now  for  me  to  ask  pardon  of  Mrs. 
Sturgis,  which  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  in  person, 
if  you  think  she  is  as  forgiving  in  her  nature  as  pretty 
.  in  her  looks ;  and  perhaps  tor  this  purpose  you  will  let 
me  pay  a  visit  some  afternoon  with  you ;  the  sooner  the 
better. 

If  you  will  appoint  the  day  and  the  "  hour "  I  will  see 
that  the  "  man "  is  forthcoming. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Richard  Doyle. 

P.  S.  My  Father  and  brothers  were  all  engaged  "  so 
deep  "  last  evening  that  none  of  them  were  able  to  accept 
Mrs.  Sturgis's  kind  invitation.  They  hope  to  make  her 
acquaintance  on  some  future  occasion.  I  owe  you  special 
apologies  for  giving  you  the  trouble  of  calling  for  me  — 
in  vain. 

Accompanied  by  his  secretary,  Eyre  Crowe,  a 
young  English  artist,  Thackeray  sailed  for  Boston 
October  30  in  the  steamer  "  Canada."  Just  as  she 
was  casting  off  her  lines,  a  package  was  placed  aboard 
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the  Cunarder  containing  letters  from  his   London 
publishers  and  the  first  copies  of"  Henry  Esmond." 
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Drawn  by  Thackeray  aboard  the  "Canada"  on  Mrs.  Lowell's 
note-paper 

"  His  old  publishers  gave  him  a  silver  punch  bowl," 
says  his  daughter,  "and  his  new  publisher  (I  am 
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writing  of  nearly  half  a  century  ago)  gave  him  a 
beautiful  dispatch  box * :  and  this  same  good  friend 
gave  to  my  sister  and  to  me  a  noble  drawing  of  our 
father's  head,  by  Samuel  Laurence,  to  look  at  while 
he  was  away."  Among  his  fellow-passengers  were 
James  Russell  Lowell,  fresh  from  his  first  visit  to 
Italy,  and  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  who  as  a  youth 
had  spent  several  years  in  the  United  States.  The 
voyage  was  a  rough  one,  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
the  Oxford  scholar  mentions  that  the  great  writer 
was  a  poor  sailor,  also  that  he  had  been  conversing 
with  "  Titmarsh  "  when  confined  to  his  berth.  The 
English  lecturer  enjoyed  Lowell's  companionship, 
and  the  young  American  admired  Thackeray  and 
later  entertained  him  at  Elmwood.  Four  years 
before  they  met  on  the  steamer,  Lowell  had  written 
to  a  friend :  "  I  wish  to  say  how  much  I  have 
been  pleased  with  Thackeray's  '  Vanity  Fair.'  He 
has  not  Dickens's  talents  as  a  caricaturist,  but  he 
draws  with  more  truth.  Dickens  can  take  a 
character  to  pieces  and  make  us  laugh  immoderately 
at  the  comic  parts  of  it  —  or  he  takes  only  the 
comic  part,  as  boys  take  the  honey-bag  of  the  bee, 
destroying  the  whole  insect  to  get  at  it.  But 
Thackeray  can  put  a  character  together.  He  has 
more  constructive  power.  D.  is  a  satiriser,  T.  a 
satirist,  I  don't  think  D.  ever  made  anything 
equal  to  Becky  Sharp.  Rawdon  Crawley  too  is 
admirable."      Lowell's  occasional  references  in  his 

1  Now  included  in  the  collection  of  Major  Lambert. 
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later  letters  and  critical  papers  intimate  the  high 
regard  he  entertained  for  Thackeray's  work. 

In  a  letter  to  his  daughter  written  during  the 
voyage,  the  seasick  author  says  :  "  I  try  to  write 
a  little  with  a  pencil,  now  the  troubles  of  seasickness 
are  over,  the  appetite  come  back,  and  the  sky  bright 


Drawn  aboard  the  "Canada"  for  Mrs.  Lowell 

overhead ;  the  sea  of  a  wonderful  purple,  except  in 
the  wake  of  the  ship,  where  there  quivers  a  long 
line  of  emerald;  six  sea-gulls  are  following  after  the 
ship,  six  hundred  miles,  —  think  of  that !  Nobody 
really  likes  the  sea :  they  go  through  with  it  with  a 
brave  heart,  but  the  Captain  and  all  like  the  fireside 
and  home  a  thousand  times  better.  ...  I  find  the 
vessel  pitches  so  I  can't  write,  and  my  sentences 
lurch  about  and  grasp  hold  of  anything  to  support 
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themselves,  so  I  '11  stop.  .  .  .  Shall  I  make  a  good 
bit  of  money  in  America,  and  write  a  book  about  it? 
I  think  not.  It  seems  impudent  to  write  a  book, 
and-mere  sketches  now  are  somehow  below  my  rank 
in  the  world  —  I  mean,  a  grave  old  gentleman, 
father  of  young  ladies,  must  n't  be  comic  and 
grinning  too  much.  .  .  .  On  Tuesday  evening  about 
half  past  five,  the  Captain  goes  on  deck  from  din- 
ner, and  sends  a  sailor  aloft  to  look  out.  Sailor 
comes  down  and  says  he  can  see  nothing.  The 
minute -after  Captain  sends  him  up  again.  Again 
sailor  sees  nothing.  Captain  sends  him  up  a  third 
time.  He  sees  Beaver  Island  Light :  so  that  we 
come  three  thousand  miles  over  the  enormous 
pathless  ocean,  through  storm  and  darkness,  with1 
many  a  day  no  sun  to  make  observation  by,  and 
the  Captain  knows  within  fifteen  minutes  when  we 
shall  see  a  particular  little  rock  with  a  light  on  it. 
Seven  hours  afterwards  the  ship  came  close  up  to 
the  quay  at  Halifax,  as  if  there  had  been  a  rope 
pulling  us  all  the  way  from  Liverpool.  And  so 
ends  the  voyage  with  a  laus   Deo." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  usual  entertainment  dur- 
ing the  last  evening  aboard  the  "  Canada,"  after 
leaving  Halifax,  Thackeray's  health  was  proposed, 
to  which  he  responded  in  an  amusing  and  appro- 
priate manner :  then  Lowell's,  who  concluded  by 
proposing  the  health  of  Clough,  the  English  poet. 
The  steamer  arrived  at  her  Boston  dock  at  sun- 
set, on  Friday,  November  12,  and   an   hour  later 
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Thackeray,  with  Clough  and  his  artist  secretary, 
was  enjoying  his  first  American  dinner,  which  in- 
cluded some  enormous  oysters,  at  the  Tremont 
House.     Among  the  earliest  to  welcome  him  the 


Drawn  for  Mrs.  Lowell  on  the  voyage 

next  morning  was  William  H.  Prescott,  with  whom 
he  dined  on  the  following  day  —  Sunday  —  and  to 
whom  he  became  much  attached.  In  one  of  his 
first  letters  from  Boston  Thackeray  writes :  "  Mr. 

Prescott,  the  historian,  is  delightful It 's  like 

the  society  of  a  rich  cathedral-town  in  England  — 
grave  and  decorous,  and  very  pleasant  and  well  read." 
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A  friend  met  the  novelist  in  Beacon  Street  with  the 
three  volumes  of  "  Henry  Esmond  "  tucked  under 
his  arm.  "  Here  is  the  very. best  I  can  do,"  he  said, 
"and  I  am  carrying  it  to  Prescott  as  a  reward  of 
merit  for  having  given  me  my  first  dinner  in 
America.  I  stand  by  this  book,  and  am  willing  to 
leave  it  where  I  go  as  my  card." 

Thackeray  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  r6th 
of  November,  reading  on  the  way  from  Boston  the 
"  Shabby  Genteel  Story  "  of  a  dozen  years  before, 
which  he  purchased  on  the  train  from  "  a  rosy- 
cheeked  little  peripatetic  book  merchant,"  who 
accosted  him  with  "  Thackeray's  works  !  "  quite  un- 
aware that  he  was  standing  before  the  great  author 
himself.  His  first  visitor  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel 1 
on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  was  George  Bancroft, 
who  surprised  Thackeray  with  the  statement  that  in 
May,  1822,  he  had  carried  complimentary  messages 
from  Goethe  at  Weimar  to  Lord  Byron,  who  was 
then  living  in  Pisa.  As  a  memorial  of  the  young 
American  student's  visit  a  copy  of  "  Don  Juan," 
which  he  received  from  its  author  at  that  time,  may 
be  seen  in  one  of  the  show-cases  of  the  Lenox 
Library  with  the  inscription,  "Mr.  George  Bancroft, 
from  Noel  Byron."  Two  subsequent  evenings 
were  spent  by  Thackeray  in  witnessing  Home's 
spirit-rapping    manifestations    at    Bancroft's   house, 

1  This  hotel,  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  and  Eighteenth  Street, 
then  one  of  the  most  fashionable  in  Ne*v  York,  is  still  standing,  but 
sadly  changed  both  in  itself  and  its  pleasant  surroundings,  since  the 
distant  Thackeray  days. 
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and   in    listening   to  an   address  delivered   by  the 
historian  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

Among  the  eager  audience  of  about  twelve  hun- 
dred that  filled  every  seat  in  Dr.  Bellows'  Uni- 
tarian church  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  a  little 
below  Prince  Street,  on  Friday  evening,  November 
19,  1852,  were  an  unusual  number  of  artistic, 
literary,  and  professional  celebrities.  Besides  an 
imposing  array  of  society  leaders,  the  writer  recalls 
Bancroft  and  Bryant,  Halleck  and  Irving,  Verplanck 
and  Willis  ;  President  King  and  Professor  Morse  ; 
Durand,  Hicks,  and  Kensett ;  Cutting,  Daniel  Lord, 
and  O'Conor,  with  the  editors  Bennett,  Greeley, 
Morris,  and  Webb.  Thackeray  appeared  in  the 
pulpit  promptly  at  eight  o'clock,  and  was  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  sympathetic  audience.  He  seemed 
"  a  very  castle  of  a  man,"  as  Irving  said  of  Fenimore 
Cooper.  His  breadth  of  shoulders  was  quite  in 
keeping  with  his  six  feet  three  inches.  He  was 
in  his  forty-second  year,  but  his  silvered  hair  and 
gold  spectacles  combined  to  give  him  the  appear- 
ance of  a  person  approaching  sixty.  His  subject 
was  Swift,  and  the  speaker  was  doubtless  thinking 
of  his  own  Indian  birth  when  he  said  of  the  Dean, 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  no  more  an  Irishman 
than  a  man  of  English  parents  born  at  Calcutta  is  a 
Hindoo."  Thackeray's  exceedingly  fine  presence, 
combined  with  his  charm  of  manner  and  the  melody 
of  his  rich  tenor  voice,  created  a  most  favourable 
impression.     Never  rising  into  the  declamatory,  the 
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lecturer  read  with  a  quiet,  graceful  ease  and  but 
a  few  notes  above  the  conversational  level.  He 
occupied  precisely  an  hour,  but  there  was  no  sense 
of  the  lapse  of  time  with  at  least  one  youthful  lis- 
tener. It  was  "  a  happy  hour  too  swiftly  sped." 
Of  the  many  delightful  passages  of  that  evening's 
address  on  Dean  Swift,  his  charming  apostrophe  to 
poor  Stella  still  lingers  in  my  memory  after  an 
interval  of  half  a  century.  Our  language  contains 
few  more  exquisite  and  tender  tributes  to  the 
memory  of  a  woman :  — 

"Who  has  not  in  his  mind  an  image  of  Stella? 
Who  does  not  love  her  ?  Fair  and  tender  creature ; 
pure  and  affectionate  heart !  Boots  it  to  you  now 
that  you  have  been  at  rest  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  not  divided  in  death  from  the  cold  heart 
which  caused  yours,  whilst  it  beat,  such  faithful 
pangs  of  love  and  grief — boots  it  to  you  now 
that  the  whole  world  loves  you  and  deplores  you  ? 
Scarce  any  man  ever  thought  of  that  grave,  that  did 
not  cast  a  flower  of  pity  on  it,  and  write  over  it  a 
sweet  epitaph.  Gentle  lady  !  —  so  lovely,  so  loving, 
so  unhappy.  You  have  had  countless  champions, 
millions  of  manly  hearts  mourning  for  you.  From 
generation  to  generation  we  take  up  the  fond  tradi- 
tion of  your  beauty,  we  watch  and  follow  your  story, 
your  bright  morning  love  and  purity,  your  constancy, 
your  grief,  your  sweet  martyrdom.  We  knew  your 
legend  by  heart.  You  are  one  of  the  saints  of 
English  story." 
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Many  years  later,  in  comparing  the  readings  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  George  William  Curtis 
remarked :  "  The  style  of  '  Boz '  was  that  of  the 
perfectly  trained  actor:  of  'Titmarsh'  that  of  the 
accomplished  gentleman  amateur." 

"  Thackeray  looked,"  says  Mr.  T.  C.  Evans, 
"  like  a  gentleman  laid  out  by  Nature  on  broad  and 
generous  lines :  his  head  large,  and  thrown  slightly 
backward  from  his  broad,  erect  shoulders :  he  had 
a  fresh,  clean-shaven  look,  his  face  rather  pale,  but 
with  a  trace  of  colour.  His  hair  was  a  trifle  grey- 
ish ;  a  British  whisker,  also  greyish,  ran  down  in 
front  of  each  ear  to  his  collar ;  his  spectacles  were 
large  and  insistent,  and  his  nose  more  depressed 
than  that  of  Michael  Angelo  after  the  mallet  blow 
of  Torrigiano.  His  gait  and  movement  were  free 
and  swinging,  his  dress  was  of  notable  neatness 
and  gentility,  and  his  glance  seemed  to  annex  and 
appropriate  everything  it  fell   on." 1 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  sixth  lecture  on  Gold- 
smith and  Sterne,  Monday  evening,  December  6, 
Thackeray  said,  "  In  England  it  was  my  custom, 
after  the  delivery  of  these  lectures,  to  point  such  a 
moral  as  seemed  to  befit  the  country  I  lived  in,  and 
to  protest  against  an  outcry,  which  some  brother 
authors  of  mine  most  imprudently  and  unjustly  raise, 
when  they  say  that  our  profession  is  neglected  and 
its  professors  held  in  light  esteem.  Speaking  in 
this    country,  I  would  say  that  such  a   complaint 

1  The  New  York.  "Saturday  Review,"  August,  1901. 
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could  not  only  not  be  advanced, but  could  not  be  even 
understood  here,  where  your  men  of  letters  take 
their  manly  share  in  public  life ;  whence  Mr.  Everett 
goes  as  Minister  to  Washington,  and  Bancroft  and 
Irving  to  represent  the  republic  in  the  old  country. 
And  if  to  English  authors  the  English  public  is,  as  I 
believe,  kind  and  just  in  the  main,  can  any  of  us 
say,  will  any  who  visit  your  country  not  proudly  and 
gratefully  own,  with  what  a  cordial  and  generous 
greeting  you  receive  us  ?  I  look  round  on  this  great 
company.  I  think  of  my  gallant  young  patrons  of  the 
Mercantile  Library  Association  as  whose  servant  I 
appear  before  you,  and  of  the  kind  hands  stretched 
out  to  welcome  me  by  men  famous  in  letters  and 
honoured  in  our  country  as  in  their  own,  and  I 
thank  you  and  them  for  a  most  kindly  greeting  and 
a  most  generous  hospitality.  At  home,  and  amongst 
his  own  people,  it  scarce  becomes  an  English 
writer  to  speak  of  himself ;  his  public  estimation  must 
depend  upon  his  works ;  his  private  esteem  on  his 
character  and  his  life.  But  here  among  friends 
newly  found,  I  ask  leave  to  say  that  I  am  thankful ; 
and  I  think  with  a  grateful  heart  of  those  I  leave 
behind  me  at  home,  who  will  be  proud  of  the 
welcome  you  hold  out  to  me,  and  will  benefit, 
please  God,  when  my  days  of  work  are  over,  by  the 
kindness  which  you  show  to  their  father."  Fol- 
lowing this  special  address,  which  was  received 
with  great  applause,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Osgood, 
who   presided,   said,   "  It  is   not   usually   deemed 
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proper  to  tell  tales  out  of  school,  but  a  friend  of 
mine  informed  me  this  morning  that  Mr.  Thack- 
eray  said   he   only   found   Englishmen   here;    he 
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Mr*.  Brookfield  and  others  from  Thackeray' s  sketch  book 

begged  leave  to  say  that  in  Mr.  Thackeray  they 
discovered  a  genuine  Yankee!"  The  course  was 
repeated  during  December,  as  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  contain  much 
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more  than  half  of  the  persons  who  desired  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  six  lectures.  He  also  lectured  in 
Brooklyn,  and  before  his  departure  for  Boston,  as 
the  fruit  of  the  "  English  Humourists,"  Thackeray 
deposited  five  thousand  dollars  with  his  New  York 
bankers. 

The  leading  journals,  almost  without  exception, 
united  in  commending,  in  highly  complimentary 
terms,  Mr.  Thackeray's  first  lecture  in  the  United 
States.  The  accompanying  notice,  written  by  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant,  appeared  in  the  "  Evening 
Post,"  and  is  included  in  this  chapter  chiefly  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  selected  from  a  sheaf  of  favourable 
criticisms  to  send  to  his  friend  and  correspondent, 
Mrs.  William  H.  Brookfield,  a  beautiful  woman, 
believed  to  have  been  Thackeray's  model  for  Lady 
Castlewood  in  "  Henry  Esmond."  His  letters  to 
her  form  one  of  the  best  collections  in  epistolary 
literature  published  during  the  past  century.  In 
them  he  is  believed  to  have  revealed  himself  more 
than  in  any  of  his  other  writings. 

"  The  building,"  says  Mr.  Bryant,  "  was  crowded 
to  its  utmost  capacity  with  the  celebrities  of  literature 
and  fashion  in  this  metropolis,  all  of  whom,  we 
believe,  left,  perfectly  united  in  the  opinion  that 
they  never  remembered  to  have  spent  an  hour  more 
delightfully  in  their  lives,  and  that  the  room  in 
which  they  had  been  receiving  so  much  enjoyment 
was  very  badly  lighted.  We  fear  also  that  it  was 
the  impression  of  the  many  who  were  disappointed  in 
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obtaining  tickets  that  the  room  was  not  spacious 
enough  for  the  purpose  in  which  it  has  been  ap- 
propriated. 

"  Every  one  who  saw  Mr.  Thackeray  last  evening 
for  the  first  time  seemed  to  have  their  impressions 
of  his  appearance  and  manner  of  speech  corrected. 
Few  expected  to  see  so  large  a  man :  he  is  gigantic, 
six  feet  four  at  least ;  few  expected  to  see  so  old  a 
person  ;  his  hair  appears  to  have  kept  silvery  record 
over  fifty  years ;  and  then  there  was  a  notion  in  the 
minds  of  many  that  there  must  be  something  dashing 
and  '  fast '  in  his  appearance,  whereas  his  costume  was 
perfectly  plain,  the  expressions  of  his  face  grave  and 
earnest,  his  address  perfectly  unaffected  and  such  as 
we  might  expect  to  meet  with  in  a  well-bred  man 
somewhat  advanced  in  years.  His  elocution  also 
surprised  those  who  had  derived  their  impressions 
from  the  English  journals.  His  voice  is  a  superb 
tenor,  and  possesses  that  pathetic  tremble  which  is 
so  effective  in  what  is  called  emotive  eloquence, 
while  his  delivery  was  as  well  suited  to  the  com- 
munication he  had  to  make  as  could  well  have  been 
imagined. 

"  His  enunciation  is  perfect.  Every  word  he 
uttered  might  have  been  heard  in  the  remotest 
quarters  of  the  room,  yet  he  scarcely  lifted  his  voice 
above  a  colloquial  tone.  The  most  striking  feature 
in  his  whole  manner  was  the  utter  absence  of  affec- 
tation of  any  kind.  He  did  not  permit  himself  to 
appear  conscious  that  he  was  an  object  of  peculiar 
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interest  in  the  audience,  neither  was  he  guilty  of  the 
greater  error  of  not  appearing  to  care  whether  they 
were  interested  in  him  or  not.  In  other  words,  he 
inspired  his  audience  with  a  respect  for  him,  as  a 
man  proportioned  to  the  admiration  which  his  books 
have  inspired  for  him  as  an  author. 


Thackeray's  drawings  of  Mrs.  Brookfield  and  others 

"  Of  the  lecture  itself,  as  a  work  of  art,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  speak  too  strongly.  Though  written 
with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  apparent  inattention 
to  effects,  it  overflowed  with  every  characteristic 
of  the  author's  happiest  vein.  There  has  been 
nothing  written  about  Swift  so  clever,  and  if  we 
except  Lord  Orrery's  silly  letters,  we  suspect 'we 
might  add    nothing   so  unjust.      Though    suitable 
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credit  was  given  to  Swift's  talents,  all  of  which  was 
admirably  characterised,  yet  when  he  came  to  speak 
of  the  moral  side  of  the  Dean's  nature,  Thackeray 
saw  nothing  but  darkness."  * 

"  In  welcoming  Mr.  Thackeray  to  New  York," 
wrote  William  Young,  "  we  shall  not  imitate  those  of 
our  contemporaries  who  have  taken  the  opportunity 
to  sketch  him  or  to  eulogise  his  works.  The  latter  are 
too  widely  different  and  too  highly  esteemed  to  require 
any  special  allusion  at  this  moment.  But  since  it  is 
rather  the  mode  just  now  to  institute  comparison  or 
to  draw  a  contrast  between  himself  and  Mr.  Dickens, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  express  our  satisfaction  that 
the  literary  lion  of  to-day  is  received  amongst  those 
whom  he  visits  with  more  dignity  and  self-respect 
than  awaited  that  other  celebrity  a  dozen  years  ago. 
There  is  no  need  to  inquire  into  reasons  why  this  is 
so  :  but  the  difference  in  the  manner  of  their  reception 
strikes  us  as  being  not  dissimilar  to  the  difference  ex- 
isting between  them  as  authors.  Dickens  —  with  his 
comic  and  pathetic  powers,  both  infinite  —  reminds 
us  of  being  created  for  stage  effect.  We  give  our- 
selves up  to  the  illusion  so  long  as  the  melodrama 
lasts,  but  look  not  to  meet  in  real  life  his  grotesque 
and  exaggerated  character.  In  Thackeray's  books, 
on  the  contrary,  one  seems  to  meet  the  men  and 
women  of  real  life,   although  it  naturally   follows, 

1  A  copy  of  this  cutting  from  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post " 
was  enclosed  in  Thackeray's  letter  written  to  Mrs.  Brookfield  in  the 
Clarendon  Hotel,  December  23,  1852. 
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from  his  vein  being  almost  exclusively  satirical,  that 
in  real  life  one  would  decline  the  honour  of  their 
personal  acquaintance.  —  So  in  a  measure  it  is  with 
the  greeting  respectively  awarded.  Some  of  us 
remember  with  what  a  theatrical  flourish  Charles 
Dickens  was  received  in  this  country.  Mr.  Thack- 
eray is  met  with  the  attention  due  him  as  a  public 
man  of  letters,  and  with  the  friendly  courtesies  due 
to  him  as  a  private  gentleman."  * 

In  November,  1852,  the  Harpers  issued  "  Henry 
Esmond,"  so  that  between  his  personal  presence,  his 
lectures,  the  appearance  of  his  new  novel,  and  the 
publication  of  the  Appletons'  edition  of  his  mis- 
cellaneous works  in  a  dozen  duodecimo  volumes 
edited  by  Evert  A.  Duyckinck,  together  with  the 
many  poems  appearing  in  the  papers,  Thackeray 
certainly  shared  with  Madame  Sontag  the  admiring 
attention  of  the  town. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Mr.  Thackeray  in  the  United 
States,"  he  contributed  a  characteristic  paper  signed, 
"John  Small,"  to  "Fraser's  Magazine."  It  was 
written  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  and  contains  amus- 
ing comments  upon  himself,  which  he  pretended  to 
find  in  an  imaginary  publication  entitled  the  "  Sa- 
chem and  Broadway  Delineator."  This  most  enter- 
taining article,  which  appeared  in  January,  1853, 
was  immediately  recognised  as  the  product  of 
Thackeray's  "  faithful  old  Gold  Pen."  It  was  a 
successful   imitation  of  the  style  of  many  of  the 

1  The  New  York  "Albion,"  Saturday,  November  20,  1851. 
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newspapers,  and  caused  some  squirming  and  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  so  happily  parodied. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  '  Fraser's  Magazine  ' :  You 
may  remember,  my  dear  Sir,  how  1  prognosticated 
a  warm  reception  for  your  Mr.  Michael  Angelo 
Titmarsh  in  New  York  —  how  I  advised  that  he 
should  come  by  a  Collins  rather  than  a  Cunard 
liner —  how  he  must  land  at  New  York  rather  than 
at  Boston  —  or,  at  any  rate,  that  he  mustn't  dare  to 
begin  lecturing  at  the  latter  city,  and  bring  '  cold 
joints'  to  the  former  one.  In  the  last  particular  he 
has  happily  followed  my  suggestion,  and  has  opened 
with  a  warm  success  in  the  chief  city.  The  journals 
have  been  full  of  him.  On, the  19th  of  November 
he  commenced  his  lectures  before  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association  (young  ardent  commercialists), 
in  the  spacious  New  York  Church  belonging  to  the 
flock  presided  over  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bellows, 
a  strong  row  of  ladies- — the  cream  of  the  capital  — 
and  an  unusual  number  of  the  distinguished  literary 
and  professional  celebrities.  The  critic  of  the  'New 
York  Tribune '  is  forward  to  commend  his  style  of 
delivery  as  '  that  of  a  well-bred  gentleman,  reading 
with  marked  force  and  propriety  to  a  large  circle  in 
the  drawing-room.'  So  far  excellent.  This  wit- 
ness is  a  gentleman  of  the  press,  and  is  a  credit  to  his 
order.  But  there  are  some  others  who  have  whetted 
the  ordinary  American  appetite  of  inquisitiveness 
with  astonishing  intelligence.  Sydney  Smith  excused 
the  national  curiosity  as  not  only  venial,  but  laud- 
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able.  In  1824,  he  wrote:  'Where  men  live  in 
the  woods,  and  forests,  as  is  the  case,  of  course,  in 
remote  American  settlements,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  gratify  the  inhabitants  by  telling  them  his 
name,  place,  age,  office,  virtues,  crimes,  children, 
fortune,  and  remarks.'  It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise, 
therefore,  that  this  precinctatorial  foible  has  grown 
with  the  national  growth. 

"  You  cannot  help  perceiving  that  the  lion  in 
America  is  public  property  and  confiscate  to  the 
public  weal.  They  trim  the  creature's  nails,  they 
cut  the  hair  off  his  mane  and  tail  (which  is  distrib- 
uted or  sold  to  his  admirers),  and  they  draw  his 
teeth,  which  are  frequently  preserved  with  much  the 
same  care  as  you  keep  any  memorable  grinder  whose 
presence  has  been  agony  and  departure  delight. 
Bear-leading  is  not  so  much  in  vogue  across  the 
Atlantic  as  at  your  home  in  England:  but  the 
lion-leading  is  infinitely  more  in  fashion. 

"  Some  learned  man  is  appointed  Androcles  to 
the  new  arrival.  One  of  the  familiars  of  the  press 
is  dispatched  to  attend  the  latest  attraction,  and  by 
this  reflecting'  medium  the  lion  is  perpetually  pre- 
sented to  the  popular  gaze.  The  guest's  most 
secret  self  is  exposed  by  his  host.  Every  action 
— every  word — every  gesture  is  preserved  and  pro- 
claimed—  a  sigh — a  nod  —  a  groan  —  a  sneeze — a 
cough  —  or  a  wink  —  is  each  written  down  by  this 
recording  minister,  who  blots  out  nothing.  No  t,abulcr 
rasa  with  him.  The  portrait  is  limned  with  the  fidelity 
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of  Parrhasius,  and  filled  up  with  the  minuteness  of 
the  Daguerre  process  itself.  No  bloodhound  or  Bow 
Street  officer  can  be  keener  or  more  exact  on  the 
trail  than  this  irresistible  and  unavoidable  spy. 
'T  is  in  Austria  they  calotype  criminals :  in  the  far 
West  the  public  press  prints  the  identity  of  each 
notorious  visitor  to  its  shores. 

"  In  turn,  Mr.  Dickens,  Lord  Carlisle,  Jenny 
Lind,  and  now  Mr.  Thackeray  have  been  lionised 
in  America.  c  They  go  to  see,  themselves  a  greater 
sight  than  all.' 

"In  providing  for  a  gaping  audience,  narrators 
are  disposed  rather  to  go  beyond  reality.  Your  fa- 
mous Oriental  lecturer  at  the  British  and  Foreign 
Institute  had  a  wallet  of  personal  experience,  from 
which  Lemuel  Gulliver  might  have  helped  himself. 
With  such  hyperbole  one  or  two  of  '  our  own  cor- 
respondents '  of  American  journals  tell  Mr.  Thack- 
eray more  about  his  habits  than  he  himself  was 
cognisant  of.  Specially  I  have  selected  from  the 
c  Sachem  and  Broadway  Delineator '  (the  latter- 
named  newspaper  has  quite  a  fabulous  circulation) 
a  pleasant  history  of  certain  of  the  peculiarities  of 
your  great  humourist  at  which  I  believe  he  him- 
self must  smile.  Mr.  Thackeray's  person,  height, 
breadth,  hair,  complexion,  voice,  gesticulation,  and 
manner  are,  with  a  fair  enough  accuracy,  described. 

"  Anon,  these  recorders,  upon  which  we  play, 
softly  whisper  — 

"  One  of  his  most  singular  habits  is  that  of  mak- 
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ing  rough  sketches  for  caricatures  on  his  finger-nails. 
The  phosphoretic  ink  he  originally  used  has  de- 
stroyed the  entire  nails,  so  his  fingers  are  now  tipped 
with  horn,  on  which  he  draws  his  portraits.  The 
Duke  of  Marlboro'  (under  Queen  Anne),  Gen. 
O'Gahagan  (under  Lord  Lake),  together  with  Ibra- 
him Pasha  (at  the  Turkish  Ambassador's),  were 
thus  taken.  The  celebrated  engravings  in  the  '  Paris 
Sketch  Book,'  'Esmond,'  etc.,  were  made  from 
these  sketches.  He  has  an  insatiable  passion  for 
snuff,  which  he  carries  loose  in  his  pockets,  ^.t  a 
ball  at  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's,  he  set  a  whole 
party  sneezing,  in  a  polka,  in  so  convulsive  a  manner 
that  they  were  obliged  to  break  up  in  confusion. 
His  pockets  are  all  lined  with  tea-lead,  after  a  fash- 
ion introduced  by  the  late  Lord  Dartmouth. 

"  Mr.  T.  has  a  passion  for  daguerreotypes,  of 
which  he  has  a  ^collection  of  many  thousands. 
Most  of  these  he  took  unobserved  from  the  outer 
gallery  of  Saint  Paul's.  He  generally  carries  his 
apparatus  in  one  of  Sangster's  alpaca  umbrellas, 
surmounted  with  a  head  of  Dr.  Syntax.  He  has 
been  known  to  collar  a  beggar  boy  in  the  streets, 
drag  him  off  to  the  nearest  pastry-cook's,  and  ex- 
ercise his  photographic  art  without  ceremony.  In 
London  he  had  a  tame  laughing  hyena  presented 
to  him,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  Tower  me- 
nagerie, which  followed  him  like  a  dog,  and  was 
much  attached  to  his  master,  though  totally  blind 
from  confinement,  deaf,  and  going  on   three  legs 
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and  a  wooden  one.  He  was  always  surrounded 
by  pets  and  domestic  animals  in  his  house ;  two 
owls  live  in  the  ivy-tod  of  the  summer-house  in 
the  garden.  His  back  sitting-room  has  an  aviary. 
Monkeys,  dogs,  parrots,  cats,  and  guinea-pigs  swarm 
in  the  chambers.  The  correspondent  of  the  Buffalo 
'  Revolver,'  who  stayed  three '  weeks  with  Mr. 
Thackeray  during  the  Great  Exhibition,  gave  us 
these  particulars. 

"  His  papers  on  the  '  Greater  Petty  Chaps  '  or 
'  Garden  Warbler '  (Sylvia  hortensis)  '  the  Fauvette,' 
created  an  immense  sensation  when  Madame  Otto 
Goldschmidt  was  last  in  London.  The  study  is  at 
the  end  of  the  garden.  The  outside  is  richly  covered 
with  honeysuckle,  jasmine,  and  Virginia  creepers. 
Here  Mr.  T.  sits  in  perfect  solitude,  '  chewing  the 
cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy.'  Being  an  early  riser 
he  is  generally  to  be  found  there_  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, whence  he  can  watch  the  birds.  His  daily 
costume  is  a  hanging  chlamys,  or  frock-coat,  which 
he  closely  buttons,  to  avoid  the  incumbrance  of  a 
waistcoat.  Hence  the  multiplicity  of  his  coat 
pockets,  whose  extreme  utility  to  him  during  his 
lecture  has  been  remarked  elswhere.  He  wears  no 
braces,  but  his  nether  garments  are  sustained  by  a 
suspensory  belt  or  bandage  of  hemp  round  his  loins. 
Socks  or  stockings  he  despises  as  effeminate,  and 
has  been  heard  to  sigh  for  the  days  of  the  Solea 
or  a-avhd\iov.  A  hair-shirt  close  to  the  skin  as 
Dejanira's    robe,  with  a  changeable  linen  front  of 
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the  finest  texture ;  a  mortification,  or  penance,  ac- 
cording to  his  cynical  contempt  and  yet  respect  for 
human  vanity,  is  a  part  of  his  ordinary  apparel.  A 
gibus  hat  and  a  pair  of  bluchers  complete  his  attire. 
By  a  contrivance  borrowed  from  the  disguises  of 
pantomimists,  he  undresses  himself  in  the  twinkling 
of  a  bedpost  and  can  slip  into  bed  while  an  ordinary 
man  is  pulling  off  his  coat.  He  is  awaked  from  his 
sleep  (lying  always  on  his  back  in  a  sort  of  mes- 
meric trance)  by  a  black  servant  (Joe's  domestic  in 
c  Vanity  Fair '),  who  enters  the  bedroom  at  four 
o'clock  precisely  every  morning,  winter  or  summer, 
'  tears  down  the  bed-clothes,  and  literally  saturates 
his  master  with  a  can  of  cold  water  drawn  from  the 
nearest  spring.  As  he  has  no  whiskers,  he  never 
needs  to  shave,  and  he  is  used  to  clean  his  teeth 
with  the  feather  end  of  the  quill  with  which  he 
writes  in  bed.  (In  this  free  and  enlightened  coun- 
try he  will  find  that  he  need  not  waste  his  time  in 
cleaning  his  teeth  at  all.)  With  all  his  excessive 
simplicity,  he  is  as  elaborate  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  dress  as  Count  D'Orsay  or  Mr.  Brummell.  His 
toilet  occupies  him  after  matin  studies  until  midday. 
He  then  sits  down  to  a  substantial  '  bever '  or 
luncheon  of  c  tea,  coffee,  bread,  butter,  salmon-shad, 
liver,  black  puddings  and  sausages.'  At  the  top  of 
this  he  deposits  two  glasses  of  ratafia  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  glass  of  rum-shrub.  Immediately  after 
the  meal  his  horses  are  brought  to  the  door;  he 
starts  at  once  in  a  mad  gallop,  or  coolly  commences  a 
vol.  1.  —  3 
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gentle  amble,  according  to  the  character  of  the  work, 
fast  or  slow,  that  he  is  engaged  upon. 

"  He  pays  no  visits,  and  being  a  solitudinarian, 
frequents  not  even  a  single  club  in  London.  He 
dresses  punctiliously  for  dinner  every  day.  He  is 
but  a  sorry  eater,  and  avoids  all  vegetable  diet,  as  he 
thinks  it  dims  the  animal  spirits.  Only  when  en- 
gaged in  pathetic  subjects,  does  he  make  a  hearty 
meal ;  for  the  body  macerated  by  long  fasting,  he 
says,  cannot  unaided  contribute  the  tears  he  would 
shed  over  what  he  writes.  Wine  he  abhors,  as  a 
true  mussulman.  Mr.  T.'s  favourite  drink  is  gin 
and  toast  and  water,  or  cider  and  bitters,  cream  and 
cayenne. 

"  In  religion  a  Parsee  (he  was  born  in  Calcutta), 
in  morals  a  Stagyrite,  in  philosophy  an  Epicurean ; 
though  nothing  in  his  conversation  or  manners 
would  lead  one  to  surmise  that  he  belonged  to 
either  or  any  of  these  sects.  In  politics  an  un- 
flinching Tory;  fond  of  the  throne,  admiring  the 
court,  attached  to  the  peerage,  proud  of  the  army 
and  navy  ;  a  thick-and-thin-upholder  of  church  and 
state,  he  is  for  tithes  and  taxes  as  in  Pitt's  time.  He 
wears  hair  powdered  to  this  day,  from  his  entire 
reliance  on  the  wisdom  of  his  forefathers.  Besides 
his  novels,  he  is  the  author  of  the  'Vestiges  of  Cre- 
ation,' the  '  Errors  of  Numismatics,'  c Junius's 
Letters,'  and  '  Ivanhoe.'  The  sequel  to  this  last  he 
published  three  or  four  years  ago.     He  wrote  all 
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Louis  Napoleon's  works,  and  Madame  H.'s  ex- 
quisite love  letters ;  and  while  secretary  to  that 
prince  in  confinement  at  Ham,  assisted  him  in  his 
escape,  by  knocking  down  the  sentry  with  a  ruler 
with  which  he  had  been  ruling  accounts.  Mr.  T. 
is  very  fond  of  boxing,  and  used  to  have  an  occa- 
sional set-to  with  Ben  Caunt,  the  Tipton  Slasher, 
and  young  Sambo.  He  fences  admirably,  and  ran 
the  celebrated  Bertrand  through  the  lungs  twice 
at  an  assaut  d'armes  in  Paris.  He  is  an  exquisite 
dancer,  he  founded  Laurent's  Casino  (was  a  pupil 
of  old  Grimaldi,  surnamed  Iron  Legs),  and  played 
Harlequin  in  c  Mother  Goose '  pantomime  once 
when  Ella,  the  regular  performer,  was  taken  ill  and 
unable  to  appear.  He  has  no  voice,  ear,  or  fancy 
even,  for  music,  and  the  only  instruments  he  cares 
to  listen  to  are  the  Jew's-harp,  the  bagpipes,  and 
the  c  Indian  drum.' 

"He  is  disputatious  and  loquacious  to  a  degree  in 
company ;  and  at  a  dinner  at  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's 
the  discussion  with  Mr.  Macaulay  respecting  the 
death  of  Mausolus,  the  husband  of  Zenobia,  occu- 
pied the  disputants  for  thirteen  hours  ere  either  rose 
to  retire.  Mr.  Macaulay  was  found  exhausted 
under  the  table.  He  has  no  acquaintance  with 
modern  languages,  and  his  French,  which  he  freely 
uses  throughout  his  writing,  is  furnished  by  the 
Parisian  governess  in  the  Baron  de  B.'s  establish- 
ment. In  the  classics  he  is  superior  to  either  Prof. 
Sedgwick  or  Blackie  {vide  his  '  Colloquies  on  Strabo ' 
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and  the  'Curtain  Earthquake').  He  was  twice 
senior  opt.  at  Magdalen  College,  and  three  times 
running  carried  off  Barnes's  prize  for  Greek  Theses 
and  Cantate,  k.t.X. 

"  Happily  these  delicate  attentions  have  not 
ruffled  Mr.  Thackeray's  good  temper  and  genial  ap- 
preciation of  the  high  position  occupied  by  literary 
men  in  the  United  States.  Let  me  avow  that  this 
position  not  only  reflects  credit  on  the  country 
which  awards  it,  but  helps  to  shed  its  lustre  on 
the  men  of  letters  who  become  the  guests  of  its 
hospitality.  [Here  follows  the  graceful  tribute 
with  which  Thackeray  concluded  his  sixth  lecture. 
Vide  preceding  page  20.]  " 

To  his  family  Thackeray  writes  :  "  Now  that  I  am 
comfortably  settled  [in  New  York]  with  a  hundred 
kind  people  to  make  your  papa  welcome  and  two 
thousand  every  night  to  come  and  hear  his  lectures, 
doesn't  it  seem  absurd  that  we  should  all  have  been 
so  gloomy,  and  foreboding  so  many  evils  at  my  go- 
ing away  ?  .  .  .  We  are  up  three  pairs  of  stairs,  in 
very  snug  rooms,  at  a  very  good  hotel.  The  people 
have  not  turned  out  with  flags  and  drums  to  receive 
me  like  Dickens,  but  the  welcome  is  a  most  pleasant 
one.  There  is  no  speechifying  or  ceremony  in  it 
—  everybody  has  read  Somebody's  book."  Mrs. 
Ritchie  remarks :  "  Once  the  letters  began  to  arrive 
from  America  we  were  all  much  happier,  for  we 
seemed  to  be  in  touch  with  him  once  more.     He 
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was    fairly   well  and  in   good   spirits,  and  making 
friends  and  making  money." 

To  William  C.  Macready. 

Clarendon  Hotel,  New  York,  Nov.  so  [1852]. 
My  dear  Macready,  —  I  have  been  wanting  to  write 
you  a  line  ever  since  I  have  been  here,  and  waiting  for  a 
day's  quiet  when  I  could  have  leisure  to  send  a  letter  big 
enough  to  travel  3000  miles  —  but  there  never  is  a  day's 
quiet  here.  It  is  day  after  day  skurry  and  turmoil,  friends 
calling,  strangers  calling,  newspaper  articles  bawling  out 
abuse  or  telling  absurd  personalities  —  you  know  the  life 
well  enough,  and  have  undergone  the  persecution  in  your 
time.  The  dollars  hardly  compensate  for  it :  nor  the 
^kindliness  of  the  real  friends  on  whom  one  lights.  Several 
of  yours  are  here  and  in  Boston  I  know  I  shall  meet  many 
more.  Did  Foster  tell  you  I  had  met  Hall  and  C.  King 
and  good  old  Dr.  Francis  who  all  asked  with  such  sincere 
regard  after  you  and  seemed  so  happy  to  hear  you  looked 
well  ?  I  told  them  I  had  seen  you  the  last  day  I  was  in 
London  and  how  very  kind  it  was  of  you  to  come  all  the 
way  from  Sherborne  to  give  me  a  parting  shake  of  the 
hand.  My  dear  fellow,  it  is  about  that  horrible  nightmare 
of  a  dinner  I  want  to  speak  to  you:  You  must  know  I 
intended  to  say  something  funny  about  Macbeth  and 
Banquo :  and  then  to  finish  off  with  the  prettiest  compli- 
ment and  give  some  notion  of  the  kindness  I  was  feeling. 
I  blundered  in  the  joke,  left  out  the  kindness  and  com- 
pliment—  made  an  awful  fiasco.  If  I  lose  my  head  when 
I  try  speech-making,  all  is  up  with  me,  I  say  what  I  don't 
mean,  what'  I  don't  know  afterwards  the  Lord  forgive  me 
—  and  you  must  if  I  said  aught  (I  don't  know  for  certain 
that  I  did  or  did  n't)  which  was  unpleasing.  ,   I  am  savage 
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Facsimile  of  Letter  written  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel,   New   York, 

November  20,  1852,  by  Thackeray,  to  his  friend 

William  C.  Macready 
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sometimes  when  my  heart  is  at  its  tenderest,  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  now  —  and  no  other  words  are  authentic  and  if  I 
said  'em  I  deny  'em  —  that  I  felt  pleased  and  touched 
by  your  kindness  and  apologise  hereby  for  my  own  blunder 
and  cordially  shake  you  by  the  hand. 

As  far  as  the  money  goes  I  am  doing  great  things  here 
and  the  dollars  are  rolling  in.  I  shall  make  all  but-^iooo 
in  five  weeks  —  though  not  of  course  to  continue  at  this 
rate.  At  first  the  papers  did  n't  like  the  lectures  :  but  they 
are  better  pleased  with  the  second  reading  and  the  public 
likewise  who  begin  to  find  that  what  seems  very  easy  is  not 
done  in  a  hurry.  What  the  people  like  is  sentiment,  and  I 
could  not  give  them  any  of  this  article  except  about  old 
George  III.  whom  they  received  very  tenderly.  I  polished 
him  off  with  an  image  taken  from  the  death  scene  of  an 
old  king  whom  you  have  heard  of — depicted  W. 

—  Here  at  the  "  W  "  came  in  a  visitor :  then  another 
visitor  :  then  good  old  Dr.  Francis  who  came  to  doctor 
me :  and  now  lo  the  post-hour  has  come  and  I  can't  finish 
that  interesting  story  about  George  III.  and  the  old  king 
you  used  to  know  in  times  when  you  wore  crowns  and  of 
whom,  being  dead,  it  was  said,  Vex  not  his  ghost  O  let 
him  pass,  he  hates  him  who  would  upon  the  rack  of  this 
rough  world  stretch  him  out  longer.  What  a  nice  kind 
little  bit  this  is  of  the  old  man  which  he  writes  you  !  Good 
bye  my  dear  Macready  and  believe  me  sincerely  yours 
always  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Dear    Mr.    Macready,  —  I    am    permitted    by    Mr. 

Thackeray  to  add  a   line.     I  tender  to  you  my  sincerest 

regards   and   think   of  you   often    indeed.     I   shall  shortly 

address  you  at  some  length.     I  am  still  in  great  affliction. 

Ever  yours,  John  W.  Francis, 
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Frederick  S.  Cozzens,  a  popular  writer  of  that 
period,  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Thackeray, 
made  his  acquaintance  soon  after  his  arrival  in  New 
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York,  being  introduced  to  him  at  the  Century  Club. 
They  immediately  became  friends,  and  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  for  Thackeray  to  deliver  a  lecture 
at  Yonkers  and  to  be  the  guest  of  Mr,  Cozzens 
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at "  Chestnut  Cottage."  It  was  the  afternoon  before 
the  lecture  that  the  two  gentlemen  drove  up  to 
"  Sunnyside,"  to  spend  a  few  hours  with  Washing- 
ton Irving,  an  account  of  which  appears  in  a  journal 
kept  by  Cozzens,  as  follows  :  — 

"In  November,  1852,  visited  Sunnyside  with 
Thackeray.  The  day  inexpressibly  balmy  and 
beautiful.  As  we  rode  by  the  Hudson,  Thackeray 
kept  exclaiming,  '  This  is  very  jolly  ! '  '  How  jolly  !' 
as  view  after  view  appeared.  Irving  was  in  fine 
spirits.  Thackeray  said,  looking  around  the  room, 
'  I  must  take  an  inventory  or  note  of  the  furniture, 
etc.,  so  that  when  I  write  my  book  on  America  I 
shall  be  able  to  put  all  this  in.'  'Oh,'  said  Irving, 
catching  at  the  joke,  'you  must  not  forget  my 
nieces,'  —  introducing  them  again,  with  mock 
courtesy.  '  This  is  the  one  that  writes  for  me : 
all  my  stories  are  from  her  pen.  This  young  lady 
is  the  poet  of  the  family.  She  has  a  collection  of 
sonnets  that  will  astonish  the  world  by  and  by. 
Another  niece  of  mine  is  up-stairs..  She  is  the 
musician  and  painter,  —  a  great  genius,  only  she 
has  never  come  out.  I  suppose  I  must  show  you 
my  curiosities.  These  Moorish  coins  ?  I  was 
riding  through  a  field  in  Granada  when  they  were 
ploughed  up.  Gave  a  trifle  for  them.  The  poor 
fellow  that  found  them  preferred  current  money. 
This  fringe  is  from  the  sword-hilt  of  poor  Boabdil. 
Here  is  a  pair  of  spectacles  that  belonged  to  General 
Washington,  and  here  is  another  pair  that  belonged 
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to  John  Jacob  Astor.  I  thought  with  Wash- 
ington's and  Astor's  spectacles  I  might  be  able 
to  see  my  way  pretty  clearly  through  the  world.' 

"  In  the  conversation  Thackeray  said,  '  Willis 
asked  me  why  I  did  not  take  notes  of  my  visit. 
I  was  about  to  answer  what  I  thought  of  such  a 
libertyj  when  I  remembered  that  he  had  done  such 
things  himself,  and  was  silent'  .  .  .  '  This  little 
anchor  was  presented  to  me  by  some  officer  of  the 
navy.  It  was  made  of  the  staple  in  the  wall  to 
which  Columbus  was  chained.' 

"When  we  rode  down  to  Yonkers,  Irving  was 
to  drive  with  us.  He  asked  me  to  go  home  by  the 
saw-mill  river  road.  We  did  so.  He  was  delighted 
to  see  this  old  familiar,  ground,  —  had  not  seen  it 
for  many  years.  Pointed  out  places  of  interest. 
'  Some  day,'  said  he,  c  the  trains  will  run  screaming 
through  this  valley,  but  those  old  rocks  will  remain ; 
improvement  cannot  remove  them ;  they  will  be 
the  same  hundreds  of  years  hence.'  At  dinner  we 
had  for  game  bear's  meat.  '  I  will  take  some,' 
said  Irving.  'I  had  no  idea  that  bear  had  such  a 
flavour  of  wine  sauce'  (cooked  in  a  chafing-dish 
a  la  venison)."  x 

The  only  survivor  of  that  delightful  dinner-party, 
who  was  taken  in  by  Thackeray,  remembers  after 
half  a  century,  that  her  young  daughter,  later  the 
wife ,  of  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  New  York,  was 

1  "  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  Frederick  S.  Cozzens,"  by  Arthur 
D.F.Randolph.      "Lippincott's  Magazine,"  May,  1890. 
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escorted  to  the  table  by  Irving,  and  that  the  artist 
John  F.  Kensett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Putnam, 
and  Judge  Daly  were  also  present.  From  "  Chest- 
nut Cottage,"  after  their  early  dinner,  they  drove 
together  in  three  carriages  to  Thackeray's  lecture. 

In  reply  to  a  visitor  who  was  so  rude  as  to  re- 
mark :  "  Mr.  Thackeray,  you  will  excuse  me,  but 
I  cannot  get  over  your  broken  nose,"  he  answered 
good-naturedly,  "  No  wonder,  madam,  for  there  is 
no  bridge  to  it."  When  the  company  invited  to 
meet  Thackeray  after  the  address  on  "  Charity  and 
Humour  "  had  dispersed,  he  said  before  retiring  at 
a  late  hour,  "  Cozzens,  can  you  give  me  something 
to  read  myself  asleep  ?  "  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark's 
"  Knick  Knacks,"  which  had  just  been  published, 
was  handed  to  the  novelist,  and  he  disappeared 
for  the  night.  When  they  met  in  the  morning 
Thackeray  was  in  fine  spirits,  and  said,  "  Cozzens, 
you  could  not  have  made  a  happier  choice.  The 
book  was  just  what  I  wanted,  for  before  I  finished 
the  first  page,  I  was  so  overcome  with  sleep  that  I 
was  compelled  to  put  out  the  light." 

It  was  at  the  breakfast-table  the  next  morning 
that  a  little  incident  occurred  which  will  at  once 
show  the  fund  of  humour  Thackeray  always  had  at 
his  command.  Mr.  Cozzens's  youngest  child,  not 
more  than  three  years  of  age,  espied  the  grapes 
on  the  table,  and,  turning  to  her  mother,  said, 
"  Please,  ma,  may  I  have  some  gapes  ? "  where- 
upon Thackeray  turned  to   her,  and,  patting  her 


Chestnut   Cottage,  Yonkers-on-the-Hudson 
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head,  said,  "  Ah,  my  little  girl,  you  should  have 
been  at  the  lecture  last  night,  and  you  would  have 
had  plenty  of '  gapes.'  " 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  his  daughter  from  New 
York,  dated  December  3,  Thackeray  writes  :  "  One 
day  I  went  out  to  Yonkers  fifteen  miles  from  here, 
on  the  Hudson  River,  and  spent  the  pleasantest 
day  I  have  had  in  the  States  :  drove  from  the  pretty 
village,  a  busy  bustling  new  place  lying  on  the  river 
banks,  thrice  as  broad  as  the  Rhine,  and  as  pic- 
turesque, to  Irvington,  nine  miles,  where  good  old 
Washington  Irving  lives  with  two  nieces,  who  tend 
him  most  affectionately,  in  a  funny  little  in-and-out 
cottage  surrounded  by  a  little  domain  of  lawns  not 
so  smooth  as  ours,  and  woods  rather  small  and 
scrubby  :  —  in  little  bits  of  small  parlours,  where  we 
were  served  with  cakes  and  wine,  —  with  a  little 
study  not  much  bigger  than  my  back  room,  with 
old  dogs  trotting  about  the  premises,  with  flocks 
of  ducks  sailing  on  the  ponds,  —  a  very  pleasant, 
patriarchal  life.  He  is  finishing  the  second  volume 
of  a  Life  of  Washington  :  he  has  only  two  to  write  ; 
it 's  a  bold  undertaking  for  a  man  of  seventy-four. 
I  don't  know  whether  the  book  is  good  or  not ; 
the  man  is,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  things  I 
have  noted  in  American  manners  is  the  general 
respect  and  affection  in  which  the  good  old  man 
is  held." 

In  a  note  dated  Clarendon  Hotel,  December 
3,  Thackeray  writes  as  follows  :  — 
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Thank  you,  my  dear  Cozzens,  for  the  cheque  for  one 
hundred  dollars  (presumably  for  the  lecture),  and  Mr. 
Mac  Adam  for  his  kindness  in  speaking  about  me  —  and 
Mrs.  Cozzens  for  her  hospitality  —  and  those  dear  little 
children  for  wanting  to  trot  up  and  see  the  Gentleman  take 
the  Quinine  —  and  this  is  brought  by  my  messenger,  who 
is  ordered  not  to  quit  your  premises  until  he  pays  for  a  box 
of  capital  little  cigars  —  for  which  unless  the  account  be 
produced  instantly,  I  vow  I  will  never  smoke  any  more 
tobacco  of  the  Sparrowgrass  brand.  And  when  you  go 
back  to  kind  jolly  little  Yonkers,  will  you  —  will  you  (here 
my  feelings  overpower  me)  see  if  I  did  n't  leave  a  razor- 
strop  there  ?  I  fancy  I  can't  sharpen  my  razors  on  any 
other;  and  my  man  will  call  to-morrow  morning  in  hopes 
of  being  put  in  possession  of  this  treasure.  It  was  the 
jolliest  day  I  have  had  for  a  long,  long  time  —  may  many 
more  be  in  store  for  you,  and  yours  always, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Soon  after  Thackeray's  arrival  in  New  York 
about  twoscore  friends  and  admirers  among  the 
leading  literary  and  social  celebrities  of  the  city  gave 
him  a  delightful  dinner  at  Delmonico's.  Washing- 
ton Irving  was  invited  to  preside,  but  remembering 
his  unfortunate  fiasco  at  the  Dickens's  entertainment 
when,  as  chairman,  he  began  well  enough  in  wel- 
coming the  distinguished  guest  of  the  evening, 
uttered  a  few  sentences,  and  then  broke  down  com- 
pletely, dropping  back  in  his  chair  after  announcing 
the  toast,  — declined  the  invitation  of  the  committee, 
consisting  of  Bryant,  Davis,  Halleck,  Jay,  King, 
and  Verplanck,  unless  speeches  and  reporters  were 
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absolutely  forbidden.  According  to  the  recollection 
of  George  William  Curtis,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
dinner-party,  "  the  conditions  were  faithfully  ob- 
served, but  it  was  the  most  extraordinary  instance 
of  American  self-command  on  record.  Irving's 
cheery  anecdote  and  gaiety,  the  songs  and  banter 
of  the  company,  the  happy  chat  and  sparkling 
wit,  took,  the  place  of  eloquence,  and  I  recall  no 
dinner  more  delightful." 

Thomas  Hicks,  the  artist,  remembered  one  even- 
ing at  his,  studio  when  Thackeray  read  to  a  small 
circle  including  Kensett,  Curtis,  and  Daly,  Hood's 
familiar  lines,  "  One  more  Unfortunate,"  pronounc- 
ing the  poem  "  the  finest  lyric  in  the  language,"1  and 
on  the  same  occasion,  after  speaking  of  Fielding, 
repeated  Gibbon's  grand  panegyric  on  the  author  of 
"  Tom  Jones  "  :  —  "  Our  immortal  Fielding  was  of 
the  younger  branch  of  the  Earls  of  Denbigh,  who 
drew  their  origin  from  the  courts  of  Hapsburg. 
The  successors  of  Charles  the  Fifth  may  disdain 
their  brethren  of  England,  but  the  romance  of 
'  Tom  Jones,'  that  exquisite  picture  of  human  man- 
ners, will  outlive  the  Palace  of  the  Escurial,  and  the 

1  It  is  rather  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  original  manuscript  of  Hood's 
"  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  which  was  lately  sold  in  Boston  for  $200,  was 
written  on  a  sheet  of  ordinary  commercial  foolscap  headed  "Dr."  and 
"Cr."  Many  a  poet  has  had  to  wrestle  with  debit  accounts  while 
composing  his  inspiring  verses.  Out  of  poverty  have  been  born  some 
of  the  noblest  compositions  that  now  enrich  American  literature,  even 
if  all  of  them  have  not  actually  been  written,  like  Hood's  pathetic 
song,  on  commercial  stationery. 
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Imperial  Eagle  of  Austria."  Before  the  company 
dispersed  at  a  late  hour,  Thackeray  sang  severa'l 
songs,  and  Curtis  followed  with  the  "  Erl  King," 
"Kathleen  Mavourneen,"  and  "Good-Night  to 
Julia."  A  little  incident  of  his  Southern  tour  as 
told  that  evening  by  Thackeray  still  lives  in  the 
memory  of  one  who  was  present.  He  said :  "  I 
was  introduced  to  a  tall  Kentuckian  who,  after  a 
short  conversation,  remarked,  '  I  've  been  in  your 
country,  Mr.  Thackeray.  It  was  very  well  in  the 
day  time,  but  I  never  went  out  at  night.'  c  And 
pray  why  not  ? '  I  inquired.  '  Well,  it  was  so  small, 
I  was  afraid  I  would  fall  off ! ' "  Two  others 
remembered  trifling  incidents  of  that  evening  as 
told  by  Thackeray  which  may  be  worth  mention- 
ing. At  his  first  American  breakfast  in  Boston,  he 
ordered  boiled  eggs.  Among  the  array  of  things 
placed  before  him,  he  saw  a  goblet  filled  with  some- 
thing that  he  failed  to  recognise,  and  also  missed 
the  eggs.  In  answer  to  his  inquiry  for  them,  the 
servant  said,  "That's  them  in  the  glass."  "Well, 
but  where  are  the  shells  ? "  asked  Thackeray. 
Promptly  came  the  reply  from  Pat,  "  You  did  n't 
ask  for  shells,  Sir."  Thackeray's  other  short  story 
was,  that  wishing  to  see  a  specimen  of  the  red- 
shirted  Bowery  boy  and  volunteer  fireman  of  that 
period,  of  whom  he  had  heard  much,  both  before 
and  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  wended  his 
way  to  that  thoroughfare,  and  soon  saw  one  of  the 
species  seated  on  a  hydrant.     Approaching  him,  he 
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politely  said,  "  Please  sir,  I  want  to  go  to  Brook- 
lyn."    "  Well,"  answered  the  Bowery  boy,  "  why 

the  h don't  you  go  ? "     These  anecdotes,  and 

others  that  appear  in  these  pages,  may  possibly  in 
a  measure  have  lost  their  Thackerayan  flavour, 
having  been  jotted  down  from  memory  after  more 
than  four  decades. 

Charles  Augustus  Davis,  an  accomplished  New 
York  merchant,  was  among  Thackeray's  intimate 
friends.  In  a  note  now  before  the  writer  addressed 
to  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  Mr.  Davis  in  inviting  the 
poet  to  dinner  says,  "  Thackeray  had  an  engagement 
for  Monday,  but  cancelled  it  for  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you,  and  requested  that  he  might  have  a 
seat  next  to  you,  or  directly  opposite."  *  President 
Felton  of  Harvard,  who  met  the  English  author  on 
that  evening,  said  of  the  brilliant  literary  society 
which  then  made  New  York  so  attractive  a  city : 
"  Halleck,  Bryant,  Washington  Irving,  Charles  A. 
Davis,  and  others  scarce  less  attractive  by  their 
genius,  wit,  and  social  graces,  constituted  a  circle 
not  to  be  surpassed  anywhere  in  the  world."    Alfred 

1  Charles  Dickens  was  also  an  admirer  of  Halleck.  To  the  au- 
thor of  these  volumes  he  wrote  in  January,  1868  :  "  I  thank  you  cor- 
dially for  your  considerate  kindness  in  sending  me  the  enclosed  note 
[From  Halleck  to  Mrs.  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  describing  the  Dickens 
dinner  at  the  City  Hotel,  New  York,  in  1842].  I  have  read  it  with 
the  greatest  interest,  and  have  always  retained  a  delightful  recollection 
of  its  amiable  and  accomplished  writer.  I  too  had  hoped  to  see  him! 
My  dear  Irving  being  dead,  there  was  scarcely  any  one  in  America 
whom  I  so  looked  forward  to  seeing  again  as  our  dear  old  friend 
often  thought  of." 
vol.  1.  —4 
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Pell  was  another  of  Thackeray's  New  York  friends 
who  frequently  entertained  him  on  his  two  visits. 
At  one  of  Pell's  delightful  dinners  he  heard  Whip- 
ple's story  of  Emerson  and  the  New  Englanders, 
with  which  Thackeray  was  so  much  amused  that  he 
repeated  it  in  London  to  Carlyle.  "  The  train,  as 
usual,"  says  Whipple, "  stopped  at  Concord.  Then 
one  of  the  two  silent  Yankees  in  the  seat  ahead 
turned  to  the  other  and  lazily  remarked,  '  Mr. 
Emerson,  I  hear,  lives  in  this  town.'  'Ye-as,'  was 
the  drawling  rejoinder,  'and  I  understood  that,  in 
spite  of  his  odd  notions  he  is  a  man  of  con-sid-er-a- 
ble  propity.' " 

Among  the  many  entertainments  in  honour  of 
Thackeray  was  a  dinner  given  by  Charles  M.  Leupp, 
an  opulent  merchant,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  Amer- 
ican art.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  chief 
guest  quoted  the  witty  paradox,  "  That  an  English- 
man is  never  happy  except  when  he  is  miserable : 
a  Scotchman  never  at  home  except  when  abroad, 
and  an  Irishman  never  at  peace  except  when  at 
war."  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  followed  with  a  story 
of  an  Englishman,  an  Irishman,  and  a  Scotchman, 
looking  through  a  confectioner's  window  at  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  serving  in  the  s^hop.  "  Oh,"  exclaims 
Patrick,  "  do  let  us  be  after  spending  a  half  crown 
with  the  dear  craytur  that  we  may  look  at  her  more 
convaniently,  and  have  a  bit  of  a  chat  with  her." 
"  You  extravagant  dog,"  said  John,  "  I  'm  sure  half 
the  money  will  do  as  well.     But  let  us  go  in  by  all 
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means :  she  's  a  charming  girl."  "  Ah  !  wait  a  wee," 
interposed  the  canny  Scot,  "dinna  ye  ken  it  '11  serve 
oor  purpose  equally  well  just  to  ask  the  bonnie 
lassie  to  gie  us  twa  saxpences  for  a  shilling  and  to 
tell  us  where 's  Mr.  Thompson's  hoose,  and  sic 
like  ?  We  're  no  hungry  an'  may  as  well  save  the 
siller."  The  anecdote  was  told  to  illustrate  the 
difference  between  the  populace  of  the  three  king- 
doms with  respect  to  temperament.  "  The  Irish," 
said  the  poet,  "  are  ardent  and  impetuous :  the 
Scotch  are  cool  and  cautious,  while  the  English  are 
perhaps  a  fair  average  between  the  two."  Ver- 
planck  then  told  a  story  of  two  friends  who  made  an 
experiment  in  London  by  speaking  to  every  labourer 
they  met  between  St.  Giles  and  Holborn  Hill,  until 
they  had  found  one  belonging  to  each  of  the  three 
nationalities,  and  to  each,  but  separately,  they  put 
the  question,  "  What  would  you  take  to  stand  on 
the  top  of  the  monument  all  night  long  with  only 
your  shirt  on  ? "  The  Englishman  in  a  straight- 
forward manner  replied,  "  Five  pounds  "  :  the  Scot 
cautiously  said,  "What 'ill  ye  gie?"  and  the  Irish- 
man laughingly  exclaimed,  "Sure  I'd  be  after  taking 
a  bad  cowld."  Said  Verplanck,  "An  Englishman 
thinks  and  speaks  :  a  Scotchman  thinks  twice  before 
he  speaks,  and  an  Irishman  often  speaks  before  he 
thinks,  or  as  some  writer  has  remarked,  'A  Scotch- 
man thinks  with  his  head,  an  Irishman  with  his 
heart.'"  Another  guest,  possibly  Bryant,  added, 
"  When  George  the  Fourth  went  to  Ireland  one  of 
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the  *  pisintry,'  delighted  with  his  affability  to  the 
crowd  on  landing,  said  to  the  toll-keeper  as  the 
king  passed  through,  c  Och,  now  !  and  his  Majesty, 
God  bless  him,  never  does.'  '  We  lets  'em  go  free,' 
was  the  answer.  'Then  there's  the  dirty  money 
for  ye,'  says  Pat.  c  It  shall  never  be  said  that  the 
King  came  here,  and  found  nobody  to  pay  the 
turnpike  for  him  ! '  "  Thomas  Moore  on  his  visit 
to  Abbotsford  told  this  story  to  Sir  Walter,  when 
they  were  comparing  notes  as  to  the  two  royal  visits 
to  Ireland  and  Scotland.  "  Now,  Mr.  Moore," 
remarked  Scott,  "there  you  have  the  advantage  of 
us :  there  was  no  lack  of  enthusiasm  here :  the 
Scotch  folk  would  have  done  anything  in  the  world 
for  the  King  but —  pay  the  turnpike  !  "  Thackeray 
terminated  the  topic  with  a  droll  incident  of  a 
drunken  Scotchman  who,  meeting  an  acquaintance 
on  the  street,  stared  at  him  in  a  stupid  manner  when 
the  latter  said,  "What  d'ye  want?"  to  which  the 
lover  of  Glenlivet  blithely  made  answer :  "  I  want 
naething !     I  'm  as  fu  's  I  can  haud." 

Writing  to  Mrs.  Bryan  W.  Procter,  in  Decem- 
ber, Thackeray  says  "...  A  word  I  know  will 
please  you  to  tell  you  how  happy  I  am,  what  a 
many,  many  friends  I  have  found  (I  have  found 
Beatrix  Esmond  and  lost  my  heart  to  her,  and 
what  a  fortunate  venture  this  is  likely  to  prove 
to  me.  Last  night  was  the  first  lecture  here 
[Boston]  —  twelve  hundred  people,  I  should  think 
—  and  I  left  behind  me  near  a  thousand  pounds 
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at  New  York  which  Baring's  house  will  invest 
for  me,  so  that  my  girls  will  be  very  considerably 
the  better  for  their  journey.  ...  It  would  have 
been  worth  while  even  for  my  books  to  come  out 
here ;  the  publishers  are  liberal 
enough,  and  will  be  still  more 
so  with  any  future  thing  I  may 
do.  As  for  writing  any  thing 
about  this  country,  about 
Goshen,  about  Canada  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  about 
the  friends  I  have  found  here, 
and  who  are  helping  me  to 
procure  independence  for  my 
children,  if  I  cut  jokes  about 
them,  may  I  choke  on  the 
instant.  If  I  can  say  any-=_ 
thing  to  show  that  my  name 
is  really  Makepeace  and  to 
increase  the  source  of  love 
between  the  two  countries 
then  please  God  I  will." 
To  Mrs.  Brookfield  he  writes  a  day  later :  "  Broad- 
way is  miles  upon  miles  long,  a  rush  of  life  such  as 
I  have  never  seen :  not  so  full  as  the  Strand,  but  so 
rapid.  .  .  .  The  rush  and  restlessness  pleases  me, 
and  I  like  for  a  little,  the  dash  of  the  stream."' 

To  oblige  "  the  good  Baxters  "  and  other  New 
York  friends,  he  delivered  in  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah  on   Broadway,  for  the   benefit   of  a 
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Ladies'  Society  for  the  Employment  of  the  Poor, 
a  delightful  afternoon  discourse  on  Charity  and 
Humour,  by  which  Thackeray  added  above  a 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Society  exchequer.  The 
address  was  subsequently  repeated  in   London  on 

behalf  of  the  families  of 
Angus  B.  Reach  and  Doug- 
las Jerrold.  For  the  latter 
fund  it  was  delivered  on  July 
22,  1857,  the  day  after  the 
declaration  of  the  result  in 
the  Oxford  Election  when 
Thackeray  was  a  candidate 
for  Parliament,  and  was  de- 
feated by  Mr.  Cardwell.  The 
cTimes"  in  its  report  of  the 
Address  says  :  "  The  open- 
ing words  of  the  discourse, 
uttered  with  a  comic  solemnity  of  which  Mr. 
Thackeray  alone  is  capable,  ran  thus :  c  walking 
yesterday  in  the  High  Street  of  a  certain  ancient 
city.'  So  began  the  lecturer,  and  was  interrupted 
by  a  storm  of  laughter  that  deferred  for  some  mo- 
ments the  completion  of  the  sentence."  This  New 
York  charity  address  dictated  in  the  Clarendon 
Hotel  in  a  single  day  was  in  a  measure  a  supple- 
ment to  the  English  Humourists,  for  he  compared 
the  eighteenth-century  literature  with  the  writings 
of  his  contemporaries,  availing  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bestow  the  following  generous  words  of 
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praise  on  Charles  Dickens :  "  Was  there  ever  a 
better  charity  sermon  preached  in  the  world  than 
Dickens's  '  Christmas  Carol '  ?  .  .  .  As  for  this 
man's  love  of  children,  that  amiable  organ  at  the 
back  of  his  honest  head  must  be 
perfectly  monstrous.  All  children 
ought  to  love  him.  I  know  two 
that  do  and  read  his  books  ten 
times  for  once  they  read  the  dis- 
mal preachments  of  their  father. 
One  of  these  candid  critics  at  ten 
years  of  age  said,  c  I  like  Mr. 
Dickens's  books  much  better  than 
yours,  papa,'  and  frequently  ex- 
pressed her  desire  that  the  latter 
author  should  write  a  book  like 
one  of  Mr.  Dickens's.  Who  can? 
Every  man  must  say  his  own 
thoughts  in  his  own  voice,  in  his  ==^A1 
own  way,  lucky  is  he  who  has  ,^ 
such  a  charming  gift  of  nature  as 
this  which  brings  all  the  children 
in  the  world  trooping  to  him,  and  M>RD  lo"-ypop 
being  fond  of  him.  ...  I  may  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Dickens's  art  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times,  I 
delight  and  wonder  at  his  genius.  I  recognise  in  it 
—  I  speak  with  awe  and  reverence  —  a  commission 
from  that  Divine  Beneficence  whose  blessed  task 
we  know  it  will  one  day  be  to  wipe  every  tear  from 
every  eye.     Thankfully  I  take  my  share  of  the  feast 
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of  Jove  and  kindness  which  this  gentle,  and  gener- 
ous, and  charitable  soul  has  contributed  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  world.  I  take  and  enjoy  my  share, 
and  say  a  Benediction  for  the  meal." 

During  his  month's  sojourn  in  New  York,  Thack- 
eray made  a  morning  call  on  the  Harpers,  where 
he  met  the  ex-mayor,  senior  member  of  the  great 
publishing  house.  In  response  to  his  inquiry  as 
to  the  most  popular  author  in  this  country,  the 
visitor  was  astonished  to  hear  from  Mr.  Harper, 
that  the  now  forgotten  G.  P.  R.  James  of  "two 
horsemen"  fame,  who  produced  a  couple  of  novels 
per  annum,  was  at  the  head  of  the  list.  During 
their  hour's  interview,  a  bright-eyed  little  girl, 
entering  the  counting-room  in  Cliff  Street,  was 
introduced  as  his  daughter  by  the  veteran  pub- 
lisher. Thackeray  smilingly  shook  hands  with  her, 
saying,  "  So  this  is  a  pirate's  daughter,  is  it  ?  "  an 
appellation  which  much  amused  the  fun-loving 
ex-mayor's  keen  sense  of  humour.  The  English 
author  also  renewed  his  pleasant  acquaintance  with 
William  H.  Appleton.  They  had  spent  many 
happy  hours  together  as  young  men  in  Paris  in  the 
thirties,  when  the  latter  was  making  his  first  visit 
as  a  publisher  to  the  French  capital,  and  the  former 
was  following  a  Trilbyesque  artistic  career  in  the 
gay  city.  They  often  dined  together  at  Terre's 
in  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs,  where  the 
course  included  a  bowl  of  Bouillabaisse,  celebrated 
by  Thackeray  in  his  beautiful  ballad :  — 
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"  Ah  me  !  how  quick  the  days  are  flitting  ! 

I  mind  me  of  a  time  that 's  gone, 
When  here  I  'd  sit,  as  now  I  am  sitting 

In  this  same  place  —  but  not  alone. 
A  fair  young  form  was  nestled  near  me, 

A  dear,  dear  face  looked  proudly  up, 
And  sweetly  spoke  and  smiled  to  cheer  me 

—  There  *s  no  one  now  to  share  my  cup. 

"  I  drink  it  as  the  Fates  ordain  it. 

Come,  fill  it,  and  have  done  with  rhymes  : 
Fill  up  the  lonely  glass  and  drain  it 

In  memory  of  dear  old  times. 
Welcome  the  wine  whate'er  the  seal  is  ; 

And  sit  you  down  and  say  your  grace 
With  thankful  heart,  whate'er  the  meal  is. 

—  Here  comes  the  smoking  Bouillabaisse!  " 

Thackeray  and  Miss  Shawe  were  married  in 
August,  1836,  at  the  British  Embassy,  Paris,  by 
Bishop  Luscombe,  and  occupied  apartments  in  the 
Rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin.  Eyre  Crowe  writes : 
"Still  vivid  is  the  impression  of  the  charming 
grace  and  modesty  of  the  hostess,  who  was  lithe 
in  figure,  with  hair  of  the  tinge  Titian  was  so  fond 
of  depicting,  bordering  on  redness.  This  pleasant 
time  of  newly  married  folks  which  is  so  touchingly 
hinted  at  with  delicate  hand  in  the  '  Bouillabaisse ' 
ballad,  has  not  been  chronicled  in  the  short  lives 
of  the  author  hitherto  published.  The  day's  work 
done,  they  would  stroll  off  by  the  arched  entrance, 
and  through  that  lively  thronged  Passage  Choiseul, 
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at  the  far  end  of  which  they  would  emerge  on  the 
street  of  the  Little  Fields.  At  No.  16  was  the 
now  immortalised  restaurateur.  I  find  in  the  old 
Paris  guidebook  of  that  date :  '  Terre  Jeune 
Restaurateur:  house  noted  for  Spanish  dishes, 
and  for  good  wines,  and  more  especially  for  the 
Marseilles  dish  "  Bouillabaisse."  '  Those  curious 
as  to  its  exact  ingredients  will  find  them  enumer- 
ated in  Larousse's  Dictionary,  —  some  of  them 
so  scarce  as  to  require  a  journey  to  Marseilles 
itself." 

As  Mr.  Appleton  remembered  Thackeray  in 
Paris  he  was  slight  in  figure ;  fifteen  years  later, 
when  they  met  again  in  New  York,  the  author 
had  become  stout,  apparently  weighing  not  less 
than  two  hundred  pounds,  the  publisher  said  to 
me.  The  young  artist  and  publisher  also  visited 
together  the  home  in  the  Rue  du  29  Juillet,  of 
Eyre  Evans  Crowe,  father  of  Joseph  and  Eyre 
Crowe  mentioned  in  this  volume.  At  Mr. 
Crowe's,  Thomas  Moore  and  Thackeray  were  fre- 
quent guests.  At  the  time  of  his  visit  in  1852, 
the  Appletons  were  issuing  the  skilfully  edited 
series  of  popular  reprints  of  Thackeray's  writings, 
and  for  these  twelve  red-covered  half-dollar  vol- 
umes he  wrote  at  their  request  an  admirable  Pre- 
face, which  appeared  signed,  and  with  the  date 
"New  York,  December,  1852,"  in  "Mr.  Brown's 
Letters  to  a  Young  Man  about  Town :  with,  the 
Proser  and  other  Papers,"  published,  early  in  the 
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following  year.1  The  original  eleven  sheets  of 
this  characteristic  composition  in  the  author's  dainty 
manuscript  may  be  seen  in  the  Lenox  Library. 

"On  coming  to  this  country  I  found  that  the  pro- 
jectors of  this  series  of  little  books  had  preceded  my 
arrival  by  publishing  a  number  of  early  works,  which 
have  appeared  under  various  pseudonyms  during 
the  last  fifteen  years.  I  was  not  the  master  to 
choose  what  stories  of  mine  should  appear  or  not : 
these  miscellanies  were  all  advertised,  or  in  course  of 
publication ;  nor  have  I  the  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  draw  a  pen,  or  alter  the  blunder  of  author  or 
printer,  except  in  the  case  of  the  accompanying 
volumes,  which  contain  contributions  to  '  Punch,' 
whence  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  something 
like  a  selection  in  the  *  Letters  of  Mr.  Brown,'  and 
the  succeeding  short  essays  and  descriptive  pieces, 
something  graver  and  less  burlesque  was  attempted 
than  in  other  pieces  which  I  here  publish.  My 
friend  the  '  Fat  Contributor '  accompanied  Mr. 
Titmarsh  in  his  'Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Cairo.' 
The  Prize  novels  contain  imitations,  not  malicious 
I  hope,  nor  unamusing,  of  the  writings  of  some 
contemporaries  who  still  live  and  flourish  in  the 
novelist's  calling.  I  myself  had  scarcely  entered 
on  it  when  these  burlesque  tales  were  begun,  and 
stopped  further  parody  from  a  sense  that  this  merry 

1  Of  this  series  of  well-printed  small  duodecimo  volumes,  now  quite 
out  of  print,  the  New  York  publishers  sold  eighty-three  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  copies. 
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task  of  making  fun  of  the  novelists  should  be  left  to 
younger  hands  than  my  own :  and  in  a  little  book 
published  some  four  years  since,  in  England,  by  my 
friends  Messrs.  Hannay  and  Shirley  Brooks,  I  saw 
a  caricature  of  myself  and  writings  to  the  full  as 
ludicrous  and  faithful  as  the  Prize  novels  of  Mr. 
Punch.  Nor  was  there,  had  I  desired  it,  any  pos- 
sibility of  preventing  the  reappearance  of  these  per- 
formances. Other  publishers  besides  the  Messrs. 
Appleton  were  ready  to  bring  my  hidden  works  to 
the  light.  Very  many  of  the  works  printed,  I  have 
not  seen  since  their  appearance  twelve  years  ago, 
and  it  was  with  no  small  feelings  of  curiosity  (re- 
membering under  what  sad  circumstances  the  tale 
had  been  left  unfinished)  that  I  bought  the  incom- 
plete '  Shabby  Genteel  Story,'  in  a  railway  car,  on 
my  first  journey  from  Boston  hither,  from  a  rosy- 
cheeked  little  peripatetic  book  merchant,  who  called 
out  '  Thackeray's  works  : '  —  in  such  a  kind,  gay 
voice,  as  gave  me  a  feeling  of  friendship  and  wel- 
come. 

"  Here  is  an  opportunity  of  being  either  satiric,  or 
sentimental.  The  careless  papers,  written  at  an 
early  period,  and  never  seen  since  the  printing  boy 
carried  them  away,  are  brought  back  and  laid  at  the 
father's  door,  and  he  cannot,  if  he  would,  forget  or 
disown  his  own  children. 

"Why  were  some  of  the  little  brats  brought  out 
of  their  obscurity  ?  I  own  to  a  feeling  of  anything 
but  pleasure  in  reviewing  some  of  these  misshapen, 
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juvenile  creatures  which   the   publisher  has  disin- 
terred  and   resuscitated.     There  are  two  perform- 
ances especially  (among  the  critical  and  biographical 
works  of  the  erudite  Mr.  Yellowplush)  which  I  am 
very  sorry  to  see  reproduced,  and  I  ask  pardon  of 
the  author  of  the  c  Caxtons '  for  a 
lampoon,  which  I  know  he  has  him- 
self forgiven,  and  which  I  wish  I 
could  recall. 

"  I  had  never  seen  that  eminent 
writer  but  once  in  public  when  this 
satire  was  penned,  and  wonder  at 
the  recklessness  of  the  young 
man  who  could   fancy   such 
personality  was  harmless 
jocularity,  and  never  calculate  that  it 
might  give  pain.     The  best  experi- 
ences of  my  life  have  been  gained 
since  that  time  of  youth  and  gaiety 
and  careless  laughter.     I  allude  to 
them,  perhaps,  because  I  would  not  "W.M.  7.  on  bis  Travels" 

.  1*1  !/••  11         a  •  From  a  drawing  by  Thacktray 

have  any  kind  and  friendly  Ameri- 
can reader  judge  of  me  by  these  wild  performances  of 
early  years.  Such  a  retrospect  as  the  sight  of  these 
old  acquaintances  perforce  occasioned,  cannot,  if  it 
would  be  gay.  The  old  scenes  return,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  by-gone  time,  the  chamber  in  which  the 
stories  were  written  :  the  faces  that  shone  round  the 
table.  Some  biographers  in  this  country  have  been 
pleased  to  depict  that  homely  apartment  after  a  very 
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strange  and  romantic  fashion :  and  an  author  in  the 
direst  struggles  of  poverty  waited  upon  by  a  family 
domestic  in  '  all  the  splendour  of  his  menial  deco- 
rations,' has  been  circumstantially  described  to  the 
reader's  amusement  as  well  as  the  writer's  own.  I 
may  be  permitted  to  assure  the  former  that  the  • 
splendour  and  the  want  were  alike  fanciful :  and 
that  the  meals  were  not  only  sufficient,  but  honestly 
paid  for. 

"That  extreme  liberality  with  which  American 
publishers  have  printed  the  works  of  English  au- 
thors, has  had,  at  least,  this  beneficial  result  for  us, 
that  our  names  and  writings  are  known  by  multi- 
tudes using  our  common  mother  tongue,  who  never 
had  heard  of  us  or  our  books  but  for  the  specula- 
tors who  have  sent  them  all  over  this  continent. 

"  It  is,  of  course,  not  unnatural  for  the  English 
writer  to  hope,  that  some  day  he  may  share  a  por- 
tion of  the  profits  which  his  works  bring  at  present 
to  the  persons  who  vend  them  in  this  country :  and 
I  am  bound  gratefully  to  say  myself,  that  since  my 
arrival  here  I  have  met  with  several  publishing 
houses  who  are  willing  to  acknowledge  our  little 
claim  to  participate  in  the  advantages  arising  out  of 
our  books :  and  the  present  writer  having  long  since 
ascertained  that  a  portion  of  a  loaf  is  more  satisfac- 
tory than  no  bread  at  all,  gratefully  accepts  and 
acknowledges  several  slices  which  the  book,  purvey- 
ors in  this  city  have  proffered  to  him  of  their  free 
will. 
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"  If  we  are  not  paid  in  full  and  in  specie  as  yet, 
English  writers  surely  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the 
very  great  kindness  and  friendliness  with  which  the 
American  public  receives  them  :  and  if  we  hope  some 
day  that  measures  may  pass  here  to  legalise  our 
right  to  profit  a  little  by  the  commodities  which  we 
invent  and  in  which  we  deal,  I  for  one  can  cheer- 
fully say,  that  the  good  will  towards  us  from  pub- 
lishers and  public  is  undoubted,  and  wait  for  still 
better  times  with  perfect  confidence  and  humour. 

"  If  I  have  to  complain  of  any  special  hardship, 
it  is,  not  that  our  favourite  works  are  reproduced, 
and  our  children  introduced  to  the  American  pub- 
lic :  children,  whom  we  have  educated  with  care, 
and  in  whom  we  take  a  little  paternal  pride :  but 
that  ancient  magazines  are  ransacked,  and  shabby 
old  articles  dragged  out,  which  we  had  gladly  left 
in  the  wardrobes  where  they  have  lain  hidden  many 
years.  There  is  no  control,  however,  over  a  man's 
thoughts  —  once  uttered  and  printed,  back  they  may 
come  upon  us  any  sudden  day ;  and  in  this  collec- 
tion, which  Messrs.  Appleton  are  publishing,  I  find 
two  or  three  such  early  productions  of  my  own  that 
I  gladly  would  take  back,  but  they  have  long  since 
gone  out  of  the  paternal  guardianship. 

"  If  not  printed  in  this  series,  they  would  have 
appeared  from  other  presses,  having  not  the  slight- 
est need  of  the  author's  own  imprimatur :  and  I 
cannot  sufficiently  condole  with  a  literary  gentle- 
man of  the  city,  who  (in  his  voyages  of  professional 
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adventure)  came  upon  an  early  performance  of 
mine  which  shall  be  nameless,  carried  the  news  of 
the  discovery  to  a  publisher  of  books,  and  had 
actually  done  me  the  favour  to  sell  my  book  to  that 
liberal  man,  when,  behold,  Messrs.  Appleton  an- 
nounced the  book  in  the  press,  and  my  confrere 
had  to  refund  the  money  which  had  been  paid  him. 
And  if  he  is  a  little  chagrined  at  finding  other 
intrepid  voyagers  beforehand  with  him  in  taking, 
possession  of  my  island,  and  the  American  flag 
already  floating  there,  he  will  understand  the  feel- 
ings of  the  harmless  but  kindly  treated  aboriginal 
native,  who  makes  every  sign  of  peace,  who  smokes 
the  pipe  of  submission,  and  meekly  acquiesces  in 
his  own  annexation. 

"  It  is  said  that  those  only  who  win  should  laugh  : 
I  think,  in  this  case,  my  readers  will  not  grudge  the 
losing  side  its  share  of  harmless  good-humour :  if 
I  have  contributed  to  theirs,  or  provided  them  with 
means  of  amusement,  I  am  glad  to  think  my  books 
have  found  favour  with  the  American  .public,  as  I 
am  proud  to  own  the  great  and  cordial  welcome 
with  which  they  have  received  me." 1 

1  In  Appleton's  reprint  of  the  prize  novelists  the  burlesque  on 
Fenimore  Cooper  was  omitted  by  the  editor  of  the  series.  It  is  the 
"  Stars  and  Stripes,"  and  concludes  :  "  Three  days  afterward,  as 
the  gallant  frigate  '  Repudiator  *  was  sailing  out  of  Brest  harbour,  the 
gigantic  form  of  an  Indian  might  be  seen  standing  on  the  binnacle  in 
conversation  with  Commodore  Bowie,  the  commander  of  the  ship.  It 
was  Tatuu,  the  chief  of  the  Nose-Sings."  A  little  incident  illustrat- 
ing Thackeray's  candour  and  truthfulness  is  related  by  John  Holling- 
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Thackeray's  "  light  in  hand  manner,"  as  the  his- 
torian Motley  remarked,  "  suits  well  the  delicate 
hovering  rather  than  superficial  style  of  his  com- 
position." The  great  author  himself  made  mirth 
of  his  lectures  by  describing  "  Mr.  Thackeray  as 
having  recited  with  unusual  pathos  the  poem  of 
'How  doth  the  little  busy  bee'  to  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  audience ;  and  his  vivid  yet  delicate 
description  of  the  author  of  c  Robinson  Crusoe '  in 
the  pillory  drew  tears  from  every  eye."  Writing 
of  Thackeray,  Curtis  said :  "  The  first  course  upon 
the  Humourists  was  the  most  popular.  Indeed, 
they  were  to  many  hearers  an  introduction  to  the 
Time  and  men  of  whom  he  spoke.  .  .  .  Who  that 
heard  is  likely  to  forget  them  ?  His  huge  figure 
filled  the  pulpit,  and  the  desk  was  raised  so  that 
he  could  easily  read  his  manuscript.  He  stood 
erect  and  perfectly  still :  his  hands  thrust  into  his 
trousers'  pockets,  or  the  thumbs  and  forefingers 
into  the  waistcoat  pockets,  and  in  that  deep,  melo- 
dious and  flexible  voice  he  read  his  essays.  No 
purely  literary  lectures  were  ever  half  so  interest- 
ing. As  he  moved  on,  his  felicitous  skill  flashed 
out  the  living  form  of  each  man  he  described  like 
a  torch  upon  a  statue.     Probably  most  of  those 

shed,  who,  in  1862,  was  walking  through  the  London  International 
Exhibition  with  the  novelist  when  they  met  Benjamin  Disraeli.  "  They 
saw  each  other,"  says  Hollingshed,  "but  showed  no  signs  of  recog- 
nition. «  He  has  never  spoken  to  me,*  said  Thackeray,  '  voluntarily, 
since  I  wrote  the  short  parody  of  "Coningsby"  ("  Codlingsby  "  ) 
in  "  Punch."  *  " 
vol.  1.  —  5 
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who  heard  him  will  always  owe  their  impression  of 
Fielding,  Goldsmith,  Addison,  Swift,  Pope,  Con- 
greve  and  Dick  Steele  to  Thackeray's  lectures." 

feu*  jwut   &**«f  4&*  ^6a*u-u~*i' 
Jc*>t?  4uuc6  *£6jrcJ  f/6  J&uSau.  ti^g 
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Facsimile  of  Note  addressed  by  Thackeray  to  the  Secretary  of  a 
*  Club,  with  two  small  Sketches 

Perhaps  there  was  no  place   in    New   York   so 
popular  with  Thackeray  as  the  Century  Club,  in 
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Clinton  Place,  which  he  called  the  best  club  in  the 
world.  He  was  first  taken  there  by  his  friend 
and  publisher  for  whom  he  prepared  the  above  pre- 
face. There  he  sat  with  an  admiring  circle  includ- 
ing Curtis  and  Cozzens  and  Daly,  and  smoked  and 
sipped  and  sang  his  "  Little  Billee  "  and  "  Larry 
O'Toole  "  or  "  Dr.  Luther,"  or  listened  to  a  senti- 
mental song  from  Curtis,  or  a  lively  Irish  air  from 
Judge  Daly.  The  artist  Cranch  also  contributed 
charming  songs ;  and  "  Tom  "  Hicks  convulsed 
Thackeray  with  his  droll  imitations  of  Webster's 
oratory.  He  would  draw  forth  a  huge  red  ban- 
danna handkerchief,  and  unfolding  it  with  Dutch 
deliberation,  would,  after  many  nose-pullings  and 
trumpet  blasts,  proceed  with  his  ponderous  sen- 
tences. Dr.  Kane,  the  Arctic  hero,  told  the  fresh 
story  of  his  wanderings ;  and  as  Curtis  charmingly 
relates,  "We  listened  like  boys  to  'Sinbad  the 
Sailor,'  until  rising  from  the  table,  and  straighten- 
ing his  huge  figure,  Thackeray  towered  over  the 
neat,  small  person  of  Kane,  and  said  to  the  host 
who  provided  the  feast,  '  Do  you  think  the  doctor 
would  permit  me  to  kneel  down  and  lick  his  boots  ? ' 
Companions,  friends  of  those  days  and  nights  at  the 
Century,  gone  now  to  join  those  of  the  Mermaid, 
can  we  ever  recall  that  burly  figure,  that  ringing 
voice,  that  wit  and  wisdom,  without  remember- 
ing the  terrible  picture  of  him  sitting  years  before 
in  the  cabin  of  the  steamer  crossing  from  Ireland, 
and  through  the  long  nights  in  which  the  ship  strug- 
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gled  with  the  storm,  holding  his  little  child  in  his 
arms,  while  his  wife,  suddenly  smitten  with  brain- 
fever,  lay  beside  him.  She  never  recovered  from 
that  illness,  although  she  lived  for  many  years.     He 


Unpublished  engraving  from  a  Thackeray  drawing 

lost  his  wife  that  night.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  spirit  of  the  little  child  passed  into  his  heart : 
for  he  was  always,  like  his  Colonel  Newcomej 
noble  and  simple  and  childlike." 

Describing  the  Century  Club  of  New  York  as  it 
was  almost  half  a  century  ago  at  the  time  of  Thack- 
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eray's  two  visits,  George  William  Curtis  wrote : 
"After  some  time  the  club  moved  into  Clinton 
Place  and  to  a  more  spacious  and  agreeable  house. 
It  was  like  a  well-ordered  home  below;  and  up- 
stairs there  were  the  familiar  oil  cloth,  and  small 
tables.     Here  Greenough 1  came  with  his  wonderful 


Harry  Foker  on  Horseback  2 

talk ;  and  here  how  many  who  are  living,  still  sent 
the  night  flying  on  winged  words  !  The  Nestor  of 
Centurians,3  who  revives  for  younger  members  the 
traditions  of  a  London  age,  and  of  a  love  and  knowl- 

1  Richard  S.  Greenough,  the  sculptor. 

2  The  above  pencil  drawing,  by  Thackeray,  and  the  five  succeed- 
ing ones  were  discovered,  more  than  half  a  century  after  they  were  made, 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  author's  copy  of  "  Pendennis."  The  first 
is  drawn  at  the  end  of  chapter  one,  the  second  at  chapter  seven,  the 
third  at  chapter  eleven,  the  fourth  at  chapter  twenty-three,  the  fifth  at 
chapter  twenty-five,  and  the  sixth  and  last  at  chapter  twenty-six,  all 
being  drawn  on  the  blank  spaces  at  the  close  of  the  various  chapters. 

*  Gulian  C.  Verplanck. 
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edge  of  the  theatre  and  actors  such  as  Charles  Lamb 
had,  here  told  his  impressions  of  modern  players, 
ranging  from  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Conway  and  Edmund 
Kean,  down  to  Rachel  and  Edwin  Booth.  Here  too 
the  other  men  whose  names  are  public,  sat  round  and 
smoked,  and  sipped,  and  listened  with  sparkling  eyes 
and  jovial  lips.  This  was  Thackeray's  pet  room  on 
Saturday  nights :  and  here,  too,  were  the  most  mem- 
orable dinners,  as  when  Kane  returned  from  his  last 
expedition  and  he  and  Thackeray  met  for  the  first 
time.  The  doctor  had  seen  one  of  his  sailors  in  the 
long  Arctic  night  when  he  was  frozen  under  a  Green- 
land glacier,  intently  reading,  and  curious  to  know 
what  book  held  him  so  fast,  came  to  him  and  found 
that  it  was '  Pendennis.'  The  story  interested  Thack- 
eray, and  the  huge  Briton  and  slight  heroic  American 
met  with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  sympathy.  Kane 
told  his  wonderful  adventures,  and  they  all  sat  and 
listened.  It  was  like  dining  with  Marco  Polo.  The 
tale  was  marvellous  ;  but  the  Centurians  believed  it. 
And  when  minds  were  blue  with  polar  ice  and  all 
thoughts  were  frosted,  they  dissolved  to  tears  in  the 
warm  mist  of  pathos  that  softens  thy  manly  voice, 
exiled  of  Erin  ! 1  It  was  as  if  one  heard  the  bells 
that  you  heard  in  your  heart,  as  you  sang  Father 
Prout's  words.  Then  followed  Thackeray  in  his 
'  Three  Sailors  of  Bristol  City,'  or  his  petted  Doctor 
Luther  which  he  poured  out  in  a  great  volume  of 
voice  like  old  and  oily  wine.     Thackeray  makes  his 

1  Paul  Duggan,  an  Irish  painter  and  professor  of  drawing. 
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c  Philip '  sing  it  now :  for  in  '  Philip  '  as  in  his 
'  Pendennis,'  and  c  Clive  Newcome,'  Thackeray  lives 
his  youth  over  again." 

Charles  P.  Daly,  who  sat  longer  on  the  New  York 
bench  than  any  other  jurist  of  his  generation,  was 
among  Thackeray's  intimate  American  friends,  and 
with  Mr.  Appleton,  among  the  last.     They  both 


Mr.  Bendigo  and  Ben  Caunt 

died  during  1899.  The  Judge  had  a  sweet  low 
tenor  voice  and  sang  Irish  melodies  in  a  manner  that 
greatly  pleased  Thackeray  when  they  frequently  met 
on  convivial  occasions  at  the  Century  Club,  and  else- 
where. The  novelist  was  much  amused  with  two 
Daly  incidents,  and  repeated  them  at  a  London 
dinner  on  at  least  one  occasion,  as  the  writer  learned 
from  a  person  who  was  present.  A  couple  of  Irish- 
men were  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  of  which  Daly  later  became  Chief 
Justice.    On  the  occasion  in  question  the  Judge  was 
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not  punctual,  as  not  infrequently  happened,  when 
at  length  one  of  the  men  exclaimed,  "  Och,  sure, 
there  comes  his  Honour  at  last !  Be  jabers,  Judge 
De-lay,  yer  rightly  named !  "  The  other  incident 
occurred  in  London  when  the  Judge  was  first  there 
in  1851.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  presented  to 
the  great  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  said,  "  You  are 
too  young  to  have  reached  a  high  place  on  the  bench." 

"I  owe  my  position,"  replied  Daly,  "to  one  of 
those  accidents  of  fortune  to  which  your  Grace  owes 
so  little." 

"I  recall  my  criticism,"  said  the  "  Iron  Duke" 
grimly.     "  You  are  doubtless  where  you  belong." 

An  original  drawing,  an  unpublished  engraving, 
a  fine  photograph  taken  in  New  York,  and  a 
droll  little  note,  with  two  drawings,  all  reproduced 
in  these  pages,  were  among  Judge  Daly's  treasured 
memorials  of  Thackeray. 

Thackeray  related  a  good  story  to  Daly,  Curtis, 
and  other  Centurians,  at  one  of  their  Saturday  night 
gatherings  at  the  club,  then  in  Clinton  Place.  It 
was  of  his  friend  Warren,  author  of  the  popular 
"  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,"  1  who  was  always  named 
in  "  Punch  "  "  Our  Sam,"  and  Arthur  Roebuck, 
who  became  one  of  the  leading  orators  of  the  British 
Parliament.  As  young  lawyers  they  were  frequently 
pitted  against  each  other  in  a  Debating  Society  of 

1  The  original  manuscript,  almost  without  a  blot  or  alteration,  of 
this  famous  story,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  author's  son,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Walpole  Warren  of  St.  James  Church,  New  York. 
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which  they  were  members.  The  latter  in  a  speech 
indignantly  denied  that  he  was  a  "  Party  man,"  as 
had  been  charged  by  the  other  side,  repudiating  the 
statement  with  scorn.     Warren  rose  and  with  deep 


A  Portrait  of  Arthur  Pendennis 

voice  and  great  earnestness  said :  "  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  my  learned  friend  has  said  reminds  me  pain- 
fully of  the  words  of  Cicero,  '  That  he  who  belongs 
to  no  party  is  presumably  too  vile  for  any.'  "  As 
they  left  the  meeting  an  hour  later,  the  two  men,  as 
is  the  custom  of  their  profession,  walked  out  together 
in  apparent  harmony,  Roebuck  complimenting  his 
adversary  upon  having  made  a  successful  hit,  adding, 
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"  I  am  fairly  up  in  Cicero :  but  I  have  no  idea  where 
I  can  find  the  passage  you  quoted."  "  Neither 
have  I,"  said  Warren.     "  Good-night." 

During  the  same  evening  Thackeray  surprised  the 
Centurians  by  saying  that  he  did  not  admire  Sydney 
Smith,  although  in  conversation  he  occasionally 
quoted  some  of  the  witty  canon's  curious  comments 
on  men,  and  remarked,  "  Ah,  Sydney  !  he  was  a  poor 
creature,  a  very  poor  creature."  The  second  Duke 
of  Wellington  shared  in  this  Thackerayan  view. 
Writing,  in  June,  1884,  he  remarks:  "I  was  ac- 
quainted with  Sydney  Smith,  and  wish,  like  yourself, 
that  my  acquaintance  had  been  confined  to  sitting  in 
his  chair  at  his  son-in-law's  dinner  table,  for  I  honour 
cleverness  particularly  when  it  is  light  hearted  and 
blithesome,  but  I  disliked  Sydney  Smith :  for  he 
was  noisy,  tyrannical  and  vulgar.  Unfortunately, 
he  had  a  very  loud  voice,  which  he  made  louder  if 
anybody  attempted  to  amuse  the  company  but  him- 
self. You  must  not  suppose,  my  dear  General,  that 
I  had  any  pretensions  of  the  kind  in  his  presence.  I 
was  but  a  young  and  silent  spectator.  Thackeray 
I  also  knew  and  admired,  as  an  author  and  a  man. 
Except  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  no  novels  delighted  me 
more  than  his." 

Among  the  many  literary  treasures  of  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard's  library  is  a  manuscript  copy  of 
the  "  Sorrows  of'  Werther,"  written  for  John  R. 
Thompson,  then  editor  of  the  "  Southern  Literary 
Messenger,"  when  Thackeray  made  his  first  visit  to 
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Richmond  almost  half  a  century  ago.  It  is  framed 
with  an  engraving  of  Laurence's  fine  portrait  of  the 
novelist,  which  Mrs.  Ritchie  calls  "  a  noble  draw- 
ing of  our  father's  head,  by  Samuel  Laurence,  to 
look  at  while  he  was  away, "  in  the  United  States 

-    / 
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Warrington  and  Pendennis 


in  1852-53.1  Dr.  "Rab"  Brown,  a  most  competent 
critic,  expressed  to  the  writer  the  opinion  that 
Laurence's  later  picture  of  1864,  in  which  he  is 
represented  reading,  with  his  book. held  very  near 
his  face,  is  the  best  of  all  the  numerous  portraits  of 
Thackeray.    The  original  is  in  the  National  Gallery, 

1  When  Charlotte  Bronte  first  saw  this  portrait  of  Thackeray  she 
stood  before  it  some  time  in  silence,  and  then  her  first  words  were  : 
"  And  there  came  up  a  lion  out  of  Judah." 
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A  Thackeray  Autograph 
From  the  collection  of  Richard  Henri  Stoddard 
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London.  When  the  popular  painter  came  to  this 
country,  he  brought  with  him  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  Thackeray  to  John  Jay,  and  before 
his  return  to  England,  Laurence  successfully  delin- 


Blanche  Amory  and  Arthur  Pendennis 

eated  Washington  Irving  and  many  other  promi- 
nent Americans.  Another  interesting  autograph  of 
the  author  of  "  A  Novel  Without  a  Hero,"  was  the 
following  tribute  to  the  Pater  Patriae  written  in  the 
album  of  a  lady  of  South  Carolina:  "Washington 
was  the  very  noblest,  purest,  bravest,  best  of  God's 
men,"  a  quotation  from  Thackeray's  letter  to  the 
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London  "Times,"  or  at  least,  words  used  in  that 
communication. 

Thackeray  dined  with  Commodore  Stevens, 
founder  of  the  Union  Club  and  chief  owner  of  the 
celebrated  "  America,"  which  during  the  previous 
year  had  won  the  "  Queen's  Cup,"  or,  more  properly, 
the  "  America's  Cup,"  as  it  became  the  property 
of  her  five  owners,  after  winning  the  trophy  in  the 
regatta  of  the  English  Royal  Yacht  squadron  in 
August,  1 85 1.  The  great  author  went  on  the 
following  day  with  George  L.  Schuyler  to  visit 
the  shipyard  of  George  Steers,  the  designer  and 
builder  of  the  successful  yacht,  and  after  their  de- 
parture, the  famous  constructor,  observing  the 
great  respect  paid  to  the  English  visitor  by  his 
companion,  asked,  "  Who  the  h  —  is  Thackeray  ?  " 
Mr.  Schuyler,  who  died  in  1891,  was  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  gentlemen  who  took  the  famous  yacht 
to  foreign  waters,  and  was  fond  of  relating  the 
incident,  which  interested  the  novelist,  of  Her 
Majesty  appearing  on  the  deck  of  the  "Victoria  and 
Albert "  when  it  was  announced  that  the  leader  of 
the  race  was  in  sight,  and  saying  to  the  captain, 
"  Which  of  our  yachts  is  that  ? "  To  which  he  replied, 
"  Madam,  that  is  the  '  America.'  "  "  Which  is  sec- 
ond ? "  "  Your  Majesty,  there  is  no  second,"  an- 
swered the  English  captain.  • 

A  few  days  later,  Thackeray  dined  with  the  St. 
George's  Society.  The  British  vice-consul,  formerly 
stationed  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  was  an  old  London 
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acquaintance,  and  calling  at  the  Clarendon  to  see 
the  novelist,  chanced  to  observe  some  notes  written 
in  the  novelist's  minute  hand  lying  on  his  table. 
Discovering  that  they  related  to  the  dinner  at  which 
Thackeray  was  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  "  Our 


Guests,"  and  being  a  practical  joker,  he  hastily 
made  a  copy  of  them  and  disappeared  before  the 
author  and  owner  of  the  notes  returned.  That 
evening,  as  the  incident  was  recently  related  to  the 
writer  by  a  common  friend,  Thackeray  was  as- 
tounded to  hear  the  Consul,  who  preceded  in  the 
speech-making,  make  many  of  his  best  points. 
When  he  arose,  the  novelist  announced  that  as  he 
had  just  heard  most  of  his  carefully  prepared  speech 
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delivered  by  Her  Majesty's  vice-consul  of  New 
York,  he  would  necessarily  be  compelled  to  strike 
out  something  new  with  which  to  entertain  the 
assembled  company  of  his  countrymen,  and  this  he 
did  most  successfully.  The  amusing  incident  is 
related  in  part  to  show  that  the  familiar  American 
jest  of  stealing  a  friend's  address  is  an  ancient  joke, 
at  least  half  a  century  old  ! 

To  Halleck,  at  one  of  their  many  meetings  in 
New  York,  Thackeray  expressed  admiration  for  the 
writings  of  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  a  wish  that  he 
might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  him  in 
England.  [Cooper  died  in  1 8 5 1 .]  Some  of  my 
readers  may  remember  that  in  Thackeray's  Pleasant 
Roundabout  Paper  entitled  "  On  a  Peal  of  Bells," * 
after  praising  a  number  of  Sir  Walter's  immortal 
characters,  he  thus  writes  of  several  of  Cooper's 
creations:  "Much  as  I  like  those  unassuming, 
manly,  unpretending  gentlemen,  I  have  to  own  that 
I  think  the  heroes  of  another  writer,  viz.,  Leather- 
Stocking,  Uncas,  Hardheart,  Tom  Coffin,  are 
quite  the  equals  of  Scott's  men :  perhaps  Leather- 
Stocking  is  better  than  any  in  '  Scott's  lot.'  La 
Longue  Carabine  is  one  of  the  great  prize-men  of 
fiction.  He  ranks  with  your  Uncle  Toby,  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverl  ey,  Falstaff,  —  heroic  figures  all, — 

1  For  this,  and  others  of  his  inimitable  "  Roundabout  Papers," 
Thackeray  was  paid  by  the  "  Comhill  Magazine  "  at  the  rate  of  about 
sixty-three  dollars  per  printed  page,  probably  the  highest  price  ever 
received  by  an  author  at  that  time  for  short  articles. 


Thackeray  in  1836,  aged  25,  by  Frank  Stone,  A.R.A. 
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American  or  British,  and  the  artist  has  deserved 
well  of  his  country  who  devised  them." 

"  Thackeray  was  invited/'  writes  Richard  Henry 
Stoddard,  "on  one  occasion  to  a  dinner  at  the  house 
of  a  prominent  Centurian,1  who  was  soon  to  rank 
among  'Members  Deceased.'  Fitz-Greene  Hal- 
leck  was  present,  and  Hackett  the  comedian,  and 
'  Sparrow-grass '  Cozzens,  and  half  a  dozen  other 
good  fellows  of  that  ilk.  The  host  was  aware 
of  Thackeray's  curiosity  in  regard  to  our  oysters, 
(which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  allayed  by  his 
Boston  experience) 2  and  he  procured  from  the 
immortal  Dolan  of  Fulton  Market  some  of  the 
largest  and  fattest  ones  that  he  could  obtain.     A 

1  A  member  of  the  New  York  Century  Club,  consisting  chiefly  of 
artists,  authors,  and  poets. 

2  At  his  first  American  dinner,  some  unusually  large  oysters  were 
placed  before  Thackeray.  Fields,  who  relates  the  incident,  apologised 
for  the  smallness  of  the  Falstaffian  bivalves,  promising  that  better 
ones  should  appear  the  next  time.  I  noticed  that  he  gazed  at  them 
anxiously  with  fork  upraised  :  then  he  whispered  to  me,  with  a  look 
of  anguish,  "  How  shall  I  do  it?"  I  described  to  him  the  simple 
process  by  which  the  freeborn  citizens  of  America  were  accustomed  to 
accomplish  such  a. task.  He  seemed  satisfied  that  such  a  thing  was 
feasible,  selected  the  smallest  one  in  the  half  dozen  (rejecting  a  large 
one,  "because,"  he  said,  "it  resembled  the  High  Priest's  servant's 
ear  that  Peter  cut  off")  and  then  bowed  his  head  as  if  he  were  saying 
grace.  All  eyes  were  upon  him  to  watch  the  effect  of  a  new  sensation 
in  the  person  of  a  great  British  Author.  Opening  his  mouth  wide,  he 
struggled  for  a  moment,  and  then  all  was  over.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  comic  look  of  despair  he  cast  upon  the  other  five  over-occupied 
shells.  I  broke  the  perfect  stillness  by  asking  him  how  he  felt. 
"  Profoundly  grateful,"  he  gasped, "  and  as  if  I  had  swallowed  a  small 
baby." 

vol.  i.  —  6 
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plate  of  them  was  of  course  placed  before  the  guest 
of  the  evening.  'Thackeray,  what  do  you  think 
of  our  oysters  ? '  asked  Cozzens.  Thackeray  did 
not  reply.  '  Press  that  question,'  said  Halleck  to 
his  next  man,  who  repeated  it  in  the  words  of 
Cozzens.  He  smiled,  and  placing  his  spectacles  on 
his  nose,  looked  down  upon  his  plate.  '  Why, 
they  are  perfect  beasts  of  oysters ! '  They  were 
eaten  nevertheless.  This  anecdote  is  trivial,  no 
doubt ;  but  it  is  not  more  trivial  than  some  of  the 
apocryphal  anecdotes  of  Shakspeare  which  are 
handed  down  to  us,  and  which  we  are  fain  to  be- 
lieve, because  we  think  they  are  characteristic  of 
that  myriad-minded  man." 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  Edward 
Livingston  Welles,  a  Brooklyn  boy,  who  wrote  to 
Thackeray  requesting  his  autograph  :  — 

N.  York.  Sunday  Dec?  19  [1852]. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  sending 
you  my  signature  ;  and  am  never  more  grateful  than  when 
I  hear  honest  boys  like  my  books.  I  remember  the  time 
when  I  was  a  boy  very  well ;  and,  now  that  I  have  children 
of  my  own,  love  young  people  all  the  better :  and  hope 
some  day  that  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  to  them  more  di- 
rectly than  hitherto  I  have  done.  But  by  that  time  you 
will  be  a  man,  and  I  hope  will  prosper. 

As  I  got  into  the  railroad  car  to  come  hither  from  Boston 
there  came  up  a  boy  with  a  basket  of  books  to  sell,  and  he 
offered  me  one  and  called  out  my  own  name :  and  I  bought 
the  book,  pleased  by  his  kind  face  and  friendly  voice  wh. 
seemed  as  it  were  to  welcome  me  &  my  own  children  to 
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this  country.  And  as  you  are  the  first  American  boy  who 
has  written  to  me  I  thank  you  and  shake  you  by  the  hand, 
&  hope  Heaven  may  prosper  you.  We  who  write  books 
must  remember  that  among  our  readers  are  honest  children, 
and  pray  the  Father  of  all  of  us  to  enable  us  to  see  and 
speak  the  Truth.  Love  &  Truth  are  the  best  of  all : 
pray  God  that  young  &  old  we  may  try  and  hold  by  them. 
I  thought  to  write  you  only  a  line  this  Sunday  morning ; 
but  you  see  it  is  a  little  sermon.  My  own  children  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  (it  is  Sunday  night  now  where  they 
are,  and  they  said  their  prayers  for  me  whilst  I  was  asleep) 
will  like  some  day  to  see  your  little  note  and  be  grateful 
for  the  kindness  you  &  others  show  me.  I  bid  you  fare- 
well and  am  Your  faithful  Servant, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 
To  Mrs.  William  H.  Brookfield. 

Clarendon  Hotel,  New  York, 
Tuesday,  23  Dec.  [1852] 

My  dear  Lady, —  I  send  you  a  little  line  and  shake 
your  hand  across  the  water.     God  bless  you  and  yours. 

The  passage  is  nothing  now  it  is  over;  I  am  rather 
ashamed  of  gloom  and  disquietude  about  such  a  trifling 
journey.  I  have  made  scores  of  new  acquaintances  and 
lighted  on  my  legs  as  usual.  I  did  not  expect  to  like  people 
as  I  do,  but  am  agreeably  disappointed  and  find  many  most 
pleasant  companions,  natural  and  good ;  natural  and  well 
read  and  well  bred  too ;  and  I  suppose  I  am  none  the 
worse  pleased  because  everybody  has  read  all  my  books  and 
praises  my  lectures ;  (I  preach  in  a  Unitarian  church  and 
the  parson  comes  to  hear  me.  His  name  is  Mr.  Bellows, 
it  is  n't  a  pretty  name ;)  and  there  are  2,000  people  nearly 
who  come  and^  the  lectures  are  so  well  liked  that  it  is  prob- 
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able  that  I  shall  do  them  over  again.  So  really  there  is  a 
chance  of  making  a  pretty  little  sum  of  money  for  old  age, 
imbecility,  and  those  young  ladies  afterwards. 

Has  Lady  Ashburton  told  you  of  the  moving  tables  ? 
Try,  six  or  seven  of  you,  a  wooden  table  without  brass 
castors ;  sit  round  it,  lay  your  hands  flat  on  it,  not  touch- 
ing each  other,  and  in  half  an  hour  or  so  perhaps  it  will 
begin  to  turn  round  and  round.  It  is  the  most  wonderful 
thing,  but  I  have  tried  twice  in  vain  since  I  saw  it  and  did 
it  at  Mr.  Bancroft's.  I  have  not  been  into  fashionable 
society  yet,  what  they  call  the  upper  ten  thousand  here 
but  have  met  very  likeable  of  the  lower  sort.  On  Sunday 
I  went  into  the  country  and  there  was  a  great  rosy  jolly 
family  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  people  round  a  great  tea  table; 
and  the  lady  of  the  house  told  me  to  make  myself  at  home 
—  remarking  my  bashfulness  you  know  —  and  said  with  a 
jolly  face  and  twinkling  of  her  little  eyes,  "  Lord  bless  me 
we  know  you  all  to  pieces ! "  and  there  was  sitting  by  me 
O!  such  a  pretty  girl,  the  very  picture  of  Rubens'  second 
wife  and  face  and  figure.  Most  of  the  ladies,  all  except 
this  family,  are  as  lean  as  greyhounds ;  they  dress  prodi- 
giously fine,  taking  for  their  models  the  French  actresses,  I 
think  of  the  Boulevard  theatres. 

Broadway  is  miles  upon  miles  long,  a  rush  of  life  such 
as  I  have  never  seen ;  not  so  full  as  the  Strand  but  so 
rapid.  The  houses  are  always  being  torn  down  and  built 
up  again,  the  railroad  cars  drive  slap  into  the  middle  of  the 
city.  There  are  barricades  and  scaffoldings  banging  every- 
where. I  have  not  been  into  a  house,  except  the  fat 
country  one  but  something  new  is  being  done  to  it,  and 
the  hammerings  are  clattering  in  the  passage,  or  a  wall  or 
steps  are  down  or  the  family  is  going  to  move.     Nobody 
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is  quiet  here,  no  more  am  I.  The  rush  and  restlessness 
pleases  me,  and  I  like,  for  a  little,  the  dash  of  the  stream. 
•  I  am  not  received  as  a  god  and  I  like  it  too.  There  is  one 
paper  that  goes  on  every  morning  saying  I  am  a  snob  and 
I  don't  say  no.  Six  people  were  reading  it  at  breakfast 
this  morning,  and  the  man  opposite  me  popped  it  under 
the  table-cloth.  But  the  other  papers  roar  with  approba- 
tion, "  Criez,  beugles,  O  !  Journaux."  They  don't  under- 
stand French  though,  that  bit  of  Beranger  will  hang  fire. 
Do  you  remember,  "  Jete  sur  cette  boule,  &c."  ?  Yes,  my 
dear  Sister  remembers.  God  Almighty  bless  her  and  all 
she  lovesi 

I  may  write  next  Saturday  to  Chesham  Place  ;  you  will 
go  and  carry  my  love  to  those  ladies,  won't  you  ?  Here 
comes  in  a  man  with  a  paper  I  had  n't  seen ;  I  must  cut 
out  a  bit  just  as  the  actors  do,  but  then  I  think  you  will 
like  it,  and  that  is  why  I  do  it.  There  was  a  rich  bio- 
graphy about  me  in  one  of  the  papers  the  other  day  with 
an  account  of  a  servant  maintained  in  the  splendour  of  his 
menial  decorations.  Poor  old  John  whose  picture  is  in 
Pendennis.  And  I  have  filled  my  paper  and  I  shake  my 
dear  lady's  hand  across  the  roaring  sea  and  I  know  that 
you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I  prosper  and  that  I  am  well 
and  that  I  am  yours.  W.  M.  T. 

When  Thomas  G.  Appieton  was  in  London  in 
1856,  soon  after  Thackeray's  return  from  his  second 
visit  to  the  United  States,  he  received,  with  Bayard 
Taylor  and  Thomas  Kensett,  many  attentions  from 
his  English  friend.  Writing  to  Longfellow,  his 
brother-in-law,  he  says :  "  Mackintosh  and  myself 
were  invited  by  George  Ticknpr  to  meet  Thackeray 
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at  dinner.  It  was  very  pleasant.  Thackeray  seems 
to  remember  the  Yankee  sunshine,  and  expanded, 
and  looked  well,  though  but  lately  recovering  from 
illness.  He  proposed  going  to  Evans's  after  the 
dinner,  so  Mackintosh  drove  us. down.  The  pro- 
prietor made  great  ado  and  honour.  The  same  scene 
Hawthorne  described  to  you  was  enacted.1  We  had 
a  seat  of  honour  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  nice 
copies  of  the  songs  were  given  to  us.  Much  men- 
tion was  made  of  you,  and  the  earnest  request  that 
you  would  favour  him  by  a  visit  when  you  come  to 
England.  It  was  fun.  The  head  was  a  character 
worthy  of  Dickens.  In  the  midst  of  beefsteaks  and 
tobacco  he  dilated  on  the  charms  of  early  editions, 
and  showed  us  some.  Deprecating  the  character  of 
the  music,  he  nudged  me  and  said  that,  like  myself, 
he  should  prefer  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  but  if  he 
gave  them,  he  should  starve.  The  singing  was 
chiefly  comic  and  not  bad :  but  one  French  piece, 
by  some  sixteen  juveniles,  had  a  lovely  boy,  with  a 
lovely  voice,  piping  clear,  sweet,  and  high,  like  a 
lark.  Thackeray  was  in  raptures  with  that  boy. 
.  .  .  Thackeray  called  on  me,  and  I  must  try  and 
find  him.  He  lives  in  a  very  pretty  square  not  far 
from  Ticknor's." 

Bayard  Taylor  was  frequently  taken  by  Thackeray 
to  the  celebrated  chop-house  and  concert-hall  of 
which  Evans   was  long  the  proprietor.      It  was  a 

1  Vide  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  letter  in  "Life  of  Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow," vol.  ii.  p.  276. 
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popular  resort  of  Thackeray  and  other  famous 
litterateurs  and  men  of  fashion,  including  Prince 
Maximilian  before  his  advent  in  Mexico,  where  he 
met  a  melancholy  death.  Sergeant  Ballantyne  pays 
high  tribute  to  the  resort  in  his  pleasant  volume  of 
reminiscences,1  and  Thackeray  often  mentioned  it 
to  intimate  friends  as  a  place  where  he  had  spent 
many  agreeable  hours.  Seated  in  Green  Park  near 
the  residence  of  the  poet  Rogers,  I  once  saw'a  stout 
gentleman  with  a  jovial,  rubicund  countenance,  a 
gold- headed  cane/and  an  unusual  display  of  colour 
and  gold  chain  in  his  attire.  The  following  conver- 
sation occurred :  — 

"Will  you  permit  me,  sir,  to  ask  in  which  of 
those  houses  Samuel  Rogers,  the  banker  poet, 
resided  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  the  one  directly  opposite.  I  knew 
him  well  and  many  of  his  literary  friends.     Poor 

1  "Since  I  last  saw  it,  it  is  much  changed:  a  handsome  edifice  is 
added  to  the  long  room  of  which  it  consisted  when  Colonel  Newcome 
left  it  in  disgust  at  the  obscenity  that  went  on.  Moving  among  the 
tables  upon  legs  rather  shaky,  a  rotund  figure  with  a  rubicund  face 
and  yellow  wig  offers  with  much  courtesy  his  snuff-box  to  the  occu- 
piers, hoping  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  been  supplied  with  all 
they  want.  The  owner  of  the  snuff-box  is  the  proprietor  of  the  hall, 
and  to  him  is  due  the  change  in  its  character  which  has  taken  place. 
It  is  now  conducted  with  perfect  propriety,  the  music  and  amusements 
are  refined,  and  the  refreshments  good  and  moderate.  My  readers 
will  recognize  Mr.  Green,  Paddy,  as  he  was  always  called  behind  his 
back,  and  by  those  who  knew  him  well  in  speaking  to  him.  Origi- 
nally he  had  appeared  upon  the  stage  at  the  Adelphi,  not,  I  fancy,  in 
a  higher  capacity  than  a  chorus  singer.  I  used  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  in  his  conversation."  —  "  Experiences  of  a  Barrister's  Life." 
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old  Sam  Rogers  !  He 's  been  dead  nearly  twenty 
years." 

"  Then  perhaps  you  were  acquainted  with  Dickens 
and  Thackeray  ?  " 

"  God  bless  my  soul,  I  was  intimate  with  both  of 
them  for  a  score  of  years.  Charley  Dickens  and 
'  Old  Thack,'  a  couple  of  fine  jolly  fellows.  But 
they  are  gone  too." 

"  Possibly  you  knew  Thomas  Moore  and  Douglas 
Jerrold,  Samuel  Warren  and  Tom  Hood." 

"  Certainly,  every  mother's  son  of  them,  and  the 
little  poet  was  so  pleased  with  my  singing  of  one 
of  his  Irish  songs  that  he  wrote  it  out  for  me.  I 
used  to  chant  c  Little  Billee,'  and  I  have  a  copy  of 
it  which  Bill  Thackeray  gave  me.  But  my  singing 
days  are  over  now.  Your  countryman  (if  I  mistake 
not)  Washington  Irving  occasionally  came  to  my 
house  with  Tom  Moore  or  the  painter  Morse." 
On  parting  we  exchanged  cards,  his  bearing  the 
name  "  Mr,  John  Green."  Recounting  the  above 
conversation  that  evening  at  a  dinner  table  where 
the  author  of  "Tom  Brown  at  Oxford"  and  other 
London  litterateurs  were  present,  I  remarked  that  I 
was  entirely  at  a  loss  to  imagine  who  the  extraordi- 
nary person  could  be  that,  according  to  his  own 
account,  had  been  on  such  friendly  and  intimate 
terms  with  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  with  Moore 
and  Rogers,  and  the  other  authors  mentioned.  A 
roar  of  laughter  followed,  and  the  dozen  guests 
shouted  as  one  man, "  Paddy  Green,  Paddy  Green  !  " 
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The  red-faced  gentleman  with  the  enormous  gold 
chain  and  rings  was  John  Green  of  Galway,  succes- 
sor of  Evans,  as  proprietor  of  the  celebrated  Covent 
Garden  resort  which  Thackeray  and  his  distin- 
'  '  guished  literary  contemporaries  occasionally  visited, 
as  many  American  authors  about  the  same  period 
frequented  Windust's  in  Park  Row,  New  York. 

"Sam"  Ward  of  New  York  and  Washington, 
well  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  the 
most  artistic  of  bon  vivants,  who  could  not  only 
give  a  charming  dinner,  but  could  also  cook  it,  was 
one  of  Thackeray's  American  friends.  They  to- 
gether enjoyed  many  nodes  ambrosianq  in  New 
York.  Ward  frequently  quoted  the  great  author's 
words  :  "  Sir,  respect  your  dinner  :  idolise  it :  enjoy 
it  properly :  you  will  be  by  many  hours  in  the 
week,  many  weeks  in  the  year,  and  many  years  in 
your  life,  the  happier  if  you  do."  He  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  repeating  some  verses  of  Thackeray's 
unequalled  v  Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse,"  and  the  writer 
recalls  at  least  one  occasion  when  Ward  supple- 
mented the  poem  by  reading  to  Halleck  and  sev- 
eral other  friends  who  were  dining  with  him  at  the 
Brevoort,  in  Fifth  Avenue,  the  delightful  descrip- 
tion by  Thackeray,  of  an  ideal  Bohemian  dinner  in 
Paris,  asserting  that  it  was  unsurpassed  in  English 
literature.  —  "  Before  Charon  paddles  me  across  the 
Stygian  stream,"  said  Thackeray  to  "  Uncle  Sam," 
"  I  should  like  to  write  a  story  that  would  live  for 
several  centuries,"  to  which  Ward  promptly   and 
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truthfully  replied,  "Why,  Thackeray,  you  did  that 
when  you  presented  us  with  c  Henry  Esmond.'  It 
will  live  as  long  as '  Don  Quixote '  and  c  Tom  Jones ' 
and  c  Ivanhoe.'  Can  you  wish  for  more?"  This 
little  incident  is  suggestive  of  a  passage  in  De  Ju- 
ventute,  where  Thackeray  writes,  "  If  the  gods 
would  give  me  the  desire  of  my  heart,  I  should 
be  able  to  write  a  story  which  boys  would  relish 
for  the  next  few  dozen  of  centuries.  The  boy-critic 
loves  the  story  :  grown  up,  he  loves  the  author 
who  wrote  the  story.  Hence  the  kindly  tie  is 
established  between  writer  and  reader,  and  lasts 
pretty  nearly  for  life." 

To  a  young  New  York  friend  Thackeray,  who 
was  usually  free  and  lavish  in  his  expenditures  and 
tips,  exhibited  a  whimsical  instance  of  economy  by 
saying,  as  he  returned  the  visitor's  card,  which  had 
been  sent  to  his  rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Clarendon,  fronting  on  Fourth  Avenue,  "  Better 
put  this  in  your  pocket  again,  it  will  serve  your 
purpose  for  another  call."  By  a  curious  coincidence, 
almost  the  identical  words  were  used  a  decade  later 
by  William  Cullen  Bryant,  as  he  lifted  a  card  from 
his  editorial  table  in  the  office  of  the  "  Evening 
Post "  and  handed  it  back  to  the  same  person  who 
had  called,  when  a  youth,  on  Thackeray,  at  his 
New  York  hotel. 

From  New  York  Thackeray  returned  before 
Christmas  to  repeat  his  lectures  in  the  Melodeon, 
the  great  Music  Hall  of  Boston,  meeting  with  the 
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similar  crowded  house  and  hearty  welcome  that  had 
greeted  him  in  New  York.  His  audience  included 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Emerson,  Holmes,  Whittier, 
Parkman,  Prescott,  Ticknor,  the  Danas,  father  and 
son,  and  many  other  chosen  lights  of  literature, 
none,  alas !  now  numbered  among  the  living.  Of 
the  first  lecture  on  "  Swift "  his  friend  Fields  says : 
"  I  remember  his  uproarious  shouting  and  dancing 
when  he  was  told  that  the  tickets  to  his  first  course 
of  lectures  were  all  sold :  and  when  we  rode  to- 
gether from  his  hotel  to  the  lecture-hall,  he  insisted 
on  thrusting  both  his  long  legs  out  of  the  carriage- 
window,  in  deference,  as  he  said,  to  his  magnanimous 
ticket-holders."  Writing  in  his  diary,  Dec.  24, 1852, 
Longfellow  says :  "In  town  to  hear  Thackeray's 
lecture  on  '  Swift ' :  very  clever  playing  round  the 
theme  with  the  lambent  flame  that  scorches  a  little 
sometimes."  Thackeray,  writing  to  his  family,  says: 
"  I  only  wish  I  had  two  stomachs,  for  it  is  the  habit 
here  to  sup  and  dine  too,  and  parties  are  made  for 
one  meal  and  the  other.  I  had  a  very  pleasant 
little  party-kin  last  night  at  Cambridge,  at  Long- 
fellow's, where  there  was  a  madcap  fiddler,  Ole 
Bull,  who  played  most  wonderfully  on  his  instru- 
ment, and  charmed  me  still  more  by  his  oddities 
and  character.  Quite  a  character  for  a  book.  Long- 
fellow lives  in  a  house  which  Washington  occupied 
when  he  was  in  command  outside  of  Boston,  a  fine 
old  solemn,  stately  house.  He  is  a  kindly,  pleasant 
gentleman,  has  pretty  children.     I  liked  him." 
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The  Anthony  Trollope  story  of  Thackeray  con- 
cluding an  animated  discussion  with  George  Ticknor 
by  saying :  "  Let  it  alone ;  what  can  two  such 
broken  old  fellows  as  you  and  I  do  about  it  ? "  was 
long  ago  discredited  as  apocryphal,  but  the  follow- 
ing incident  is  undoubtedly  authentic.  During  the 
delivery  of  the  "English  Humourists"  in  Boston  a 
friend  asked  the  "gentle  censor  of  our  age,"  as 
Lord  Houghton  called  him,  to  attend  one  of  Tick- 
nor's  Wednesday  evenings,  and  he  accepted  with  the 
expectation  of  meeting  Theodore  Parker.  Of  course 
Thackeray  expressed  his  disappointment  as  they 
walked  together  to  the  Tremont  House,  the  Bos- 
tonian  replying,  "  Oh,  no,  you  would  never  meet 
Parker  there."  "Indeed,"  retorted  Titmarsh,  "I 
thought  Ticknor  saw  the  best  society!"  All  who 
know  anything  of  the  Boston  Brahmins  of  half  a 
century  ago  will  appreciate  the  jest  which  was  then 
current,  and  which  is  still  remembered  by  the  few  sur- 
vivors of  those  distant  days,  one  of  whom  has  recent- 
ly retold  the  story.  This  same  lady  rather  surprised 
"  the  gentle  giant,"  as  Longfellow  described  him,  by 
saying,  "  Mr.  Thackeray,  I  feel  sorry  for  you,  for  it 
seems  that  you  never  knew  a  good  woman  who  was 
not  a  fool,  nor  a  bright  one  that  was  not  a  knave." 
During  his  several  visits  to  Boston,  Thackeray  was 
a  familiar  and  welcome  guest  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Ticknor,  described  by  Augustus  Hare  as  "atypical 
Boston  aristocrat,"  and  exhibited  his  responsive 
feeling  in  many  kindly  ways.     On  one  occasion  at 
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the  close  of  the  year  he  invited  himself  to  dine  with 
the  Ticknors  and  on  New  Year's  Eve  came  to 
watch  the  New  Year  in  by  their  fireside.  On  the 
stroke'  of  twelve  o'clock  he  rose  and  drank  the 
health  of  his  daughters,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
exclaimed, "  God  bless 
my  girls  and  all  who 
are  kind  to  them." 

Thackeray  enjoyed 
his  conversations  with 
Ticknor,  concerning 
Goethe  and  other  lit- 
erary celebrities,  as 
well  as  in  listening  to 
the  Professor's  recol- 
lections of  Lord 
Byron,  Sir  Walter  rhe  Titmarsh  Club  Bust  of  <rhackeray 
Scott,  Robert  Southey, 

Madame  de  Stael,1  and  Holland  House,  where  he 
had  the  entr'ee  as  early  as  18 19,  when  Thackeray  was 
but  a  schoolboy.  Among  Ticknor's  Byron  reminis- 
cences was  the  following  curious  description  of  the  way 
the  poet  received  the  news  of  Wellington's  victory 
at  Waterloo  in  the  reception-room  of  John  Murray, 
his  London  publisher :  "  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess 
hurried  in  exclaiming,  'My  Lord,  a  great  battle  has 
been  fought  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  Buonaparte 
is  entirely  defeated.'  '  But  is  it  true  ? '  asked  Lord 
Byron.     '  Yes,  my  Lord  ;  an  aide-de-camp  arrived 

1  Ticknoi1  heard  her  declaim  on  her  deathbed  :   "  Vous  etes  l'avant 
garde  du  genre  humain,  vous  etes  l'avenir  du  monde. " 
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in  town  last  night ;  he  has  been  in  Downing  Street 
this  morning,  and  I  have  just  met  him  as  he  was 
going  to  Lady  Wellington's.  He  says  he  thinks 
Buonaparte  is  in  full  retreat  towards  Paris.'  After 
a  moment's  pause  Byron  replied,  '  I  am  d — <1  sorry 
to  hear  it ; '  adding, '  I  did  n't  know  but  I  might  live 
to  see  Lord  Castlereagh's  head  on  a  pole.  But  I 
suppose  I  shan't  now.' " 

The  memory  of  one  of  the  many  pleasant  even- 
ings that  Thackeray  spent  in  Boston  and  Cambridge 
is  preserved  by  the  following  invitation  from  the 
master  of  Elmwood :  — 

Cambridge,  30th  December,  (1852). 
My  dear  Sir,  —  Have  you  any  engagement  for 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  evening  of  next  week  ?  If  not, 
will  you  give  me  one  of  them  ?  Timmins,  revolving 
many  things,  has  decided  on  a  supper,  because  he  can  have 
it  under  his  own  roof,  and  because  he  can  have  more  peo- 
ple at  it.  He  will  ask  only  clubable  men,  and  such  as  can't 
make  speeches.  You  shall  either  be  carried  back  to  Boston, 
or  spend  the  night  with  us.     Crowe  survived  it. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  R.  Lowell. 

Of  this  symposium  Richard  Henry  Dana1  said 
in  his  Diary :  "  Supped  at  Lowell's  with  Thackeray. 
Present  Longfellow,  Felton,  Clough,  an  English- 
man ;  James  T.  Fields,  and  Edmund  Quincy.     We 

1  Author  of  "Two  Years  before  the  Mast"  and  a  son  of  the 
American  poet  of  the  same  name. 
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sat  down  a  little  after  ten,  had  an  excellent  supper, 
and  left  a  little  before  two  o'clock.  Walked  home 
with  Longfellow.  Thackeray  is  not  a  great  talker. 
He  was  interested  in  all  that  was  said,  and  put  in  a 
pleasant  word  occasionally.  Felton,  Lowell,  and  I 
did  nearly  all  the  talking."  One  of  the  guests  not 
included  in  Dana's  list  said  to  the  writer :  "  It  was 
a  famous  evening,  and  Thackeray  was  at  his  very 
best.  He  gave  us  Dr.  Martin  Luther  in  fine  style." 
Longfellow  in  his  Journal  also  alludes  to  the  Lowell 
entertainment,  concluding  with  these  words  :  "  Very 
gay  with  stories  and  jokes  :  — 

"'Will  you  take  some  Port?'  said  Lowell  to 
Thackeray. 

" '  1  dare  drink  anything  that  becomes  a  man.' 

" '  It  will  be  a  long  while  before  that  becomes  a 
man.' 

" '  Oh,  no,'  cried  Felton,  '  it  is  fast  turning  into 
one.' 

"  As  we  were  going  away,  Thackeray  said,  ' We 
have  stayed  too  long.' 

"  '  I  should  say,'  replied  the  host,  '  one  long  and 
two  short,  —  a  dactylic  supper.'  " 

George  Lunt x  of  Boston  writes :  "  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Thackeray  the  very  day  next  to  that  of  his 
arrival,  upon   his  first  visit  to  the  United  States. 

1  George  Lunt  (1803-1885)  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Boston  bar.  Besides  addresses  and  orations, 
he  published  several  volumes  of  poems,  also  various  prose  works,  — 
essays,  sketches,  and  stories. 
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He  had  brought  a  letter  to  a  literary  friend  of*  mine, 
who  saw  fit  to  conduct  him  directly  to  my  place  of 
business,  though  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  had  ever  heard  my  name  before.  Our  interview 
was  nevertheless  of  some  length  and  very  agreeable. 
I  was  more  or  less  familiar  with  his  fascinating  pro- 
ductions, though  far  less  so  than  I  have  since 
become.  Our  conversation  turned  chiefly  upon 
the  subject  of  the  city,  which  evidently  struck  Mr. 
Thackeray  with  the  most  unqualified  amazement. 
'  Why,'  said  he,  '  there  is  nothing  that  looks  new 
about  it,  it  has  every  appearance  of  solidity  just 
like  an  English  city.'  I  was  a  little  surprised  at 
this  remark^  considering  that  he  had  seen  so  much 
of  the  world,  and  must  have  heard  something  of 
Boston,  since  he  had  made  it  his  first  point  of 
destination  in  this  country,  and  might  be  supposed 
to  have  learned  something  of  our  history  and  con- 
dition. I  ventured  jokingly  to  inquire  if  he  ex- 
pected to  see  log-huts,  wigwams,  or  buildings  of 
rough  boards.  '  Not  that,  of  course,'  he  said :  but 
he  'certainly  had  no  idea  of  finding  everything 
in  such  a  settled  and  improved  condition,  so  that 
he  should  not  have  known  but  what  he  was  actu- 
ally in  Europe.'  I  said  that  Boston  had  been 
settled  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
having  had  not  a  little  commercial  and  social  inter- 
course with  the  world  abroad,  it  had  made  much  ad- 
vance from  its  aboriginal  state,  and  that  Bostonians, 
who  had  long  enjoyed  some  advantages  of  educa- 
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tion,  were  as  eager  to  hear  his  proposed  lectures  as 
would  be  the  most  cultivated  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean.  We  parted  with  mutual  ex- 
pressions of  good  will,  expecting  to  meet  soon 
again  at  the  Tremont  House,  where  he  had  taken 
up  his  quarters,  and  where  at  that  time  I  had  my 
lodgings.  .  .  . 

"  Thackeray  seemed  to  me  a  high-bred,  conscien- 
tious, and  considerate  man,  a  gentleman  in  sentiment 
and  feeling,  deeply  thoughtful,  introspective,  as  well 
as  keenly  and  constantly  observant  of  outward 
things ;  and  any  seeming  c  austerity  '  which  I  might 
have  observed  I  attributed  to  the  absorption  of  his 
mind  in  literary  pursuits  and  contemplations.  ,  This 
sort  of  abstraction,  however,  could  hardly  have  been 
permitted  to  him  while  in  the  United  States,  since 
with  the  true  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  making  it  a 
point  to  write  nothing  about  us  or  our  concerns, 
while  accepting  our  hospitality  and  making  profit 
out  of  our  attendance  upon  his  lectures,  he  was  at 
leisure  to  enjoy  himself  in  society  as  he  saw  fit.  In- 
deed, I  think  he  felt  himself  quite  at  home,  and 
sometimes  in  a  festive  mood,  indulged  in  certain  off- 
hand private  remarks,  not  always  well  taken  by  sensi- 
tive persons  to  whom  they  happened  to  be  addressed. 
They  were  examples  of  English  bluntness  where  I 
think  an  American  gentleman  would  have  scarcely 
given  way  to  a  personal  allusion,  even  if  involving 
himself  in  the  same  category.  An  instance  or  two 
of  this  sort  I  might  relate,  were  it  not  for  the  revival 

vol.  1.— 7 
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of  trifling,    but    not   the  most  agreeable   recollec- 
tions of  the  .parties  concerned.1 

"  We  took  various  walks  together,  in  which  he 
enjoyed  the  exercise,  as  I  certainly  did  the  conversa- 
tion upon  literary  topics,  and  upon  persons  and 
things  which  he  had  seen  or  expected  to  see  in  this 
country.  His  remarks,  with  an  occasional  touch  of 
satiric  humour,  were  in  their  general  spirit  genial 
and  benevolent ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  his 
disposition  was  charitable,  however  shrewd  and 
even  caustic  his  expressions  may  sometimes  have 
been.  I  do  not  think  he  struck  me  as  being  what 
is  technically  called  a  conversationalist  —  that  is,  one 
who  would  be  invited  to  dinner  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  the  round  of  talk — and  there  was  not 
the  least  shadow  of  attempt  to  show  himself  off: 
and  though  what  he  said  was  always  sensible  and  to 
the  point,  it  was  the  language  of  a  well-bred  and 
accomplished  gentleman,  who  assumed  no  sort  of 
superiority,  but  seemed  simple  and  naturally  at  ease 
with  his  companions  of  the  moment.  In  walking 
with  him  up  the  Beacon  Street  Mall,  with  the  ac- 
customed pride  of  a  Bostonian  in  the  Common  and 
its  surroundings,  I  called  his  attention  to  the  ancient 
elms  on  either  side  intermingling  their  branches  in 
a  spreading  arch  overhead,  so  as'  to  form  a  remark- 
ably agreeable  picture,  and  asked  him  if  the  view 
through  the  vista  did  not  strike  him  as  particularly 

1  Obviously  an  allusion  to  Anthony  Trollope's  discredited  story  of 
Thackeray  and  George  Ticknor. 
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beautiful.  He  agreed  that  it  was  so,  perhaps  with 
less  ardour  than  I  had' expressed,  and  remarked  that 
it  hardly  compared  with  the  '  Long  Walk,'  that  at 
Windsor,  I  suppose :  which  seemed  to  me  a  modest 
way  enough  of  pointing  out  the  great  disparity 
between  the  two  ranges  of  natural  scenery.  But  the 
private  residences  on  Beacon  and  Park  streets,  by 
the  side  of  the  Mall,  he  admitted  could  hardly  be 
surpassed,  for  elegance  and  the  appearance  of  com- 
fort, even  in  London. 

"  Sometimes,  I  invited  him  to  accompany  me  to 
the  north  part  of  Boston,  then  a  good  deal  dilapi- 
dated, though  originally  noted  as  the  court  end  of 
the  town.  There  was  not  much  to  be  seen  there 
worthy  of  special  note ;  but  there  was  more  of  the 
appearance  of  antiquity  than  in  other  streets  which 
he  had  visited,  and  many  of  the  houses  were  of 
solid  brick,  with  some  ambitious  effort  at  ornamen- 
tation, exhibiting  the  former  Bostonians  of  that 
quarter  as  a  people  of  substantial  means,  though  it 
was  now  inhabited  by  a  very  different  class  of  per- 
sons. Not  far  from  twenty  years  earlier,  Governor 
Hutchinson's  house  adorned  with  fluted  pilasters 
outside  and  paneled  with  mahogany  in  the  interior, 
was  still  standing,  near  Garden  Court  and  Garden 
Court  Street  —  names  suggestive  of  rural  charms 
around  ancient  city  dwellings  —  but  had  at  length 
given  way  to  the  demands  of  modern  improve- 
ment. 

"  Of  course  I  took  the  greatest  delight  in  Thack- 
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eray's  lectures,  though  not  always  disposed  to  assent 
to  his  critical  judgement  of  the  English  humourists, 
but,  with  the  entranced  audience,  yielded  myself  to 
the  charm  of  his  unaffected  and  spirited  manner  of 
delivery,  to  his  close  analysis  of  character,  to  his 
humane  and  generous  sentiments,  to  his  pathetic 
turns  of  thought,  and  with  profound  relish,  to  his 
clear,  sweet  and  simple  English,  in  the  use  of  which 
I  can  scarcely  think  he  has  had  his  equal.  It  was 
all  so  different  in  style  and  matter,  to  my  taste, 
from  the  writings  of  another  noted  novelist  of  the 
day,  whose  popular  readings  of  his  own  stories  ■  I 
attended  once  or  twice,  with  little  comparative 
interest.  .  .  . 

"  As  our  talk  at  table  turned  a  good  deal  on 
literary  subjects,  he  inquired  of  me,  one  day,  if  I  had 
ever  seen  some  verses  of  his  upon  Charlotte  and 
Werther;  to  which  I  was  ashamed  to  make  a  nega- 
tive reply,  but  begged  him  to  repeat  them;  which 
he  did,  with  unmoved  gravity  of  tone  and  feature, 
as  if  it  were  some  especially  solemn  recitation, 
though  relieved  a  little  by  the  sly  twinkle  of  his 
eyes  through  his  spectacles..  As  I  wish  to  say  a 
word,  in  this  connection,  about  a  striking  act  of 
courtesy  and  kindness  on  his  part,  I  will  copy  the 
verses,  which  may  now  also  be  found  in  the  volume 
of  his  poems  already  mentioned,  with  some  slight 
changes,  not,  I  think,  for  the  better: 
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"SORROWS   OF   WERTHER. 

"  Werther  had  a  love  for  Charlotte 
Such  as  words  could  never  utter; 
Would  you  know  how  first  he  met  her? 
She  was  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

"  Charlotte  was  a  married  lady, 

And  a  moral  man  was  Werther, 
And,  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indies, 
Would  do  nothing  for  to  hurt  her. 

"  So  he  sighed  and  pined  and  ogled, 

And  his  passion  boiled  and  bubbled, 
Till  he  blew  his  silly  brains  out, 

And  by  them  no  more  was  troubled. 

"  Charlotte,  having  seen  his  body 
Borne  before  her  on  a  shutter, 
Like  a  well-conducted  person, 

Went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter." 

"  I  expressed  my  honest  liking  for  these  odd 
stanzas,  and  ventured  to  ask  for  a  copy.  He  said 
nothing,' but  at  tea-time  —  that  is,  about  half  past 
six  or  seven  o'clock  —  he  came  down  with  a  sheet 
of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  a  little  bustle,  a's  though 
he  had  accomplished  something,  and  handed  me  the 
verses,  copied  out  in  his  wonderfully  fine  handwrit- 
ing, illustrated  at  the  top  by  one  of  his  incomparable 
ink  drawings.  I  looked  upon  it  with  the  most 
unaffected  admiration.  I  was  astonished  at  the  ra- 
pidity as  well  as  the  excellence  of  the  execution,  and 
certainly  I  have  no  article  of  curiosity  in  my  posses- 
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sion  which  I  value  so  highly.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  recently  published  '  Thackerayana,'  or  even  in 
the  far  better  exhibition  of  his  artistic  skill  from  the 
later   collection  of  his  daughter,   to    be  compared 


Charlotte  cutting  Bread  and  Butter 

with  it.  Charlotte  is  standing  at  the  table, '  cutting 
bread  and  butter,'  —  an  operation  eagerly  watched 
by  several  youngsters  who  surround  it,  whose  ex- 
pectant interest  is  admirably  depicted  by  an  effec- 
tive mark  of  the  pen  or  a  dot;  while  Werther, 
dressed   in  the    fashion    of  the    day,  obsequiously 
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enters  the  room,  cocked  hat  in  hand,  manifesting 
his  profound  interest  in  the  domestic  scene  before 
him,  which,  strangely  enough,  led  to  such  tragic 
results.  Charlotte,  however,  looks  as  serenely  com- 
posed as  she  subsequently  did  when  Werther  was 
'borne  before  her  on  a  shutter.'  It  is  the  same 
which  is  copied  at  the  head  of  this  paper."  1 

Thackeray  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Lothrop  of  Boston.  On  one  occasion,  writes 
Mr.  Thornton  K.  Lothrop,  at  that  time  in  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  "  there  was  some  talk  about 
marriage,  and  my  sister,  then  a  girl  of  fifteen, 
announced  that  she  should  never  be  married. 
Thackeray  said,  '  Oh,  you  wait,  Miss  Mary,  until 
Tompkins  comes  along,  and  then  you  will  be  married 
fast  enough,'  and  then  taking  up  a  sheet  of  paper, 
he  made  a  drawing  of  a  cottage  with  some  trees  and 
a  hedge,  and  in  the  yard  a  pretty  girl  standing, 
who  is  evidently  stagestruck  by  what  she  considers 
an  awful  London  swell,  who  is  walking  down  the 
road  in  front  of  the  house.  Not  many  years  after- 
wards, when  my  sister  was  very  ill,  this  drawing  dis- 
appeared, and  we  always  supposed  it  was  stolen." 
It  may  be  added,  that  in  accordance  with  Thack- 
eray's prediction,  Tompkins  appeared  in  due  course 
of  time. 

The  young  lady  alluded  to  above  is,  with  her 
mother,  mentioned  in  the  following  Thackeray  note 

1  "Recollections  of  Thackeray,"  "Harper's  Magazine,"  January, 
1877. 
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addressed  to  his  friend  William  Webb  Follett  Synge, 
for  several  years  an  attache  of  the  British  Legation 
in  Washington,  congratulating  him  on  his  engage- 
ment to  a  daughter  of  Commodore  Wainwright 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  He  writes  from  Boston  : 
"  I  am  a  bad  correspondent ;  ask  Miss  Wainwright 
to  intercede  for  me.  Je  vous  felicite  Monsieur: 
moi  aussi  j'ai  aime — j'ai  eu  vingt-cinq  ans.  My 
reception  at  Boston  has  been  hugeous.  Mrs. 
Lothrop  is  charming ;  and  as  to  little  Miss  Molly 
she  is  a  perfect  pearl  of  beauty.  I  wish  you  joy 
of  your  own  affair.  What 's  ambition  compared 
with  that ! " 

Again  congratulating  Mr.  Synge,  a  little  later,  on 
his  marriage,  Thackeray  writes  :  "  I  married  at  your 
age  with  ^400  paid  by  a  newspaper,  which  failed 
six  months  afterwards,  and  always  love  to  hear  of  a 
young  fellow  testing  his  fortune  bravely  in  that  way. 
And  although  my  own  marriage  was  a  wreck  as  you 
know,  I  would  do  it  once  again,  for  behold  Love  is 
the  crown  and  completion  of  all  earthly  good.  The 
man  who  is  afraid  of  his  fortune  never  deserved  one." 

On  the  same  subject  Thackeray  sends  the  follow- 
ing lines  dated  July  9,  1 861,  to  another  friend,  who 
was  also  his  publisher,  Mr.  George  Smith  :  "  Philip 
is  unfortunately  going  into  poverty  and  struggle, 
but  this  can't  be  helped ;  and  as  he  will,  entre  nous, 
take  pretty  much  the  course  of  W.  M.  T.  in  the 
first  years  of  his  ruin  and  absurdly  imprudent 
marriage,  at  least  the  portrait  will  be  faithful," 
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In  two  other  amusing  undated  communications 
to  his  friend  Synge,  Thackeray  writes  :  — 

My  Dear  Doubleyou,  Doubleyou  [his  friend's  ini- 
tials] ,  I  have  just  met  a  Trojan  of  the  name  of  Trollope 
in  the  street  (your  ingenious  note  of  last  night  kept 
me  awake  all  night,  be  hanged  to  you),  and  the  up- 
shot is  that  we  will  do  what  you  want  between  us.  My 
dear  old  Synge,  come  and  talk  to   me  on  Friday  before 

twelve.     is  as  happy  as  Lord  Overstone  with  his  (tell 

me  if  I  put  the  figures  right)  £1 0,000,000  .  .  .  When 
will  you  be  back  ?  I  went  t'other  nigbt  to  Cremorne,  and 
found  even  that  melancholy,  and  the  sherry-cobbler,  oh, 
Pinfamie  !  I  have  bought  .twelve  new  forks  and  six  new 
teaspoons.  We  have  got  a  puppy.  He  fell  down  the  area 
and  broke  his  leg;  and  now,  Sir,  I  must  go  back  to  my 
plate  and  to   my  work. 

Sir,  —  I  am  desired  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  say  that  — 
perhaps  you  have  heard  of  Miss  Symons  ?  She  dines  at 
a  twopenny  pieman's  :  but  when  she  goes  out  to  a  ball  or  a 
rout,  her  stomacher's  covered  with  di'mon's. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,     Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  M.  Tomkins. 

To  their  son  and  his  namesake,  "  'alf  Henglish 
and  'alf  Hamerican,"  the  "  Great  Thacker  "  several 
years  later  addressed  the  following  undated  note :  — 

My  dear  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  Synge,  — 
I  just  saw  this  nice  fish  in  a  shop,  and  thought  it  would  be 
a  nice  gift  for  my  godson.  Dear  boy,  when  you  have 
some  princes  to  dine  give  them  this,  and  when  they  have 
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quite  done  and  the  shell  is  clean,  I  think  you  may  make 
boats  of  the  tail  and  boots  of  the  claws.  I  wish  the  man 
had  not  cut  the  claw  off.  He  did  it  with  his  great  knife, 
and  at  the  same  time  hit  me  on  the  nose.  I  did  not  cry 
much,  and  I  am  your  true  friend  and  godpapa.  P.  S.  I 
cannot  eat  any  of  it.     I  am  glad.  .   .   ." 

"  Just  before  I  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands," 
wrote  Mr.  Synge,  "  and  when  I  was  staying  in 
Thackeray's  house  in  Palace  Green,  my  host  and 
I  one  day  met  in  the  library.  He  said  :  '  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  I  shall  never  see  you  again.  I  feel 
that  I  am  doomed.  I  know  that  this  will  grieve 
you ;  but  look  in  that  book,  and  you  will  find 
something  that  I  am  sure  will  please  and  comfort 
you.'  I  took  from  its  shelf  the  book  he  pointed ; 
out  of  it  fell  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  Thackeray 
had  written  a  prayer,  all  of  which  I  do  not  pretend 
to  remember.  I  only  know  that  he  prayed  that  he 
might  never  write  a  word  inconsistent  with  the  love 
of  God  or  the  love  of  man :  that  he  might  never 
propagate  his  own  prejudices  or  pander  to  those 
of  others :  that  he  might  always  speak  the  truth 
with  his  pen,  and  that  he  might  never  be  actuated 
by  a  love  of  greed.  I  particularly  remember  that 
the  prayer  wound  up  with  the  words :  '  For  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'"1 

The  English  Humourists  were  next  heard  in  Phil- 

1  Mrs.  Synge,  now  a  widow,  still  resides  in  London  with  her  two 
sons,  one  of  whom  has  a  position  in  the  Foreign  Office. 
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adelphia.  On  his  way  to  that  city  Thackeray  made 
the  journey  from  New  York  in  company  with 
Washington  Irving,  who  writes  to  a  member  of  his 
family:  "The  next  morning  (16  Jan.  1853)  prov- 
ing bright  and  fair,  I  broke  up  my  encampment, 
and  got  down  to  the  foot  of  Cortlandt  Street  in 
time  for  the  ferry-boat  which  took  our  passen- 
gers for  the  express  train.  I  looked  forward  to  a 
dull  wintry  journey,  and  laid  in  a  stock  of  news- 
papers to  while  away  time,  but  in  the  gentlemen's 
cabin  of  the  ferry-boat  whom  should  I  see  but 
Thackeray.  We  greeted  each  other  cordially.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia  to  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures.  We  took  seats  beside  each  other  in  the 
cars,  and  the  morning  passed,  off  delightfully.  He 
seems  still  to  enjoy  his  visit  to  the  United  States 
exceedingly,  and  enters  into  our  social  life  with  great 
relish.  He  had  made  a  pleasant  visit  to  Boston : 
seen  much  of  Prescott  (whom  he  speaks  highly  of), 
Ticknor,  Longfellow,  and  others.  Said  the  Bos- 
tonians  had  published  a  smashing  criticism  on  him, 
which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  ruffled  his 
temper,  as  I  understand  he  cut  it  out  of  the  news- 
paper and  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  a  lady  friend  in 
New  York."  A  month  later  writing  from  Washing- 
ton, Irving  remarks :  "  Thackeray  has  delivered 
one  of  his  lectures  here  and  delivers  another  to- 
morrow evening.  I  attended  the  first  and  shall 
attend  the  next.  He  is  well  received  here  both  in 
public  and  private,  and  is  going  the  round  of  din- 
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ner   parties,  &c.      I    find    him    a   very    delightful 
companion." 

Thackeray's  lectures  were  given  in  the  Musical 
Fund  Hall,  Philadelphia,  during  January,  and  he 
was  delighted  with  the  success  which  attended 
them.  The  course  was  universally  commended 
by  the  Quaker  City  Press,  although  some  surprise 
was  expressed  at  certain  peculiarities  of  pronuncia- 
tion unfamiliar  to  American  ears,  such  as  "  amiral  " 
for  admiral, "  hewmour  "  for  humour,  and  his  dropping 
the  last  letter  in  words  ending  with  g,  as  in  going. 
Among  the  half-dozen  letters  of  introduction  which 
he  brought  with  him  was  one  from  Lord  Mahon 
the  historian,  later  Earl  Stanhope,  addressed  to 
William  B.  Reed  of  Philadelphia,  who  became  one 
of  the  English  author's  greatest  American  admirers. 
At  his  home  Thackeray  was  a  frequent  guest,  later 
they  became  correspondents,  and  when  he  passed 
away  it  was  Mr.  Reed  who,  in  1864,  printed  for 
private  distribution  a  touching  tribute  to  Thackeray's 
memory,  entitled  "  Haud  Immemor.  Thackeray 
in  America,"  and  a  few  years  later  published  in 
"  Blackwood's  Magazine."  In  answer  to  Reed's  in- 
quiry as  to  his  opinion  of  our  country,  Thackeray 
replied :  "  You  know  what  a  virtue-proud  people 
we  English  are.  We  think  we  have  got  it  all  our- 
selves. Now  that  which  most  impresses  me  here 
is,  that  I  find  homes  as  pure  as  ours,  firesides  like 
ours,  domestic  virtues  as  gentle :  the  English  lan- 
guage though  the  accent  be  a  little  different,  with  its 
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homelike  melody,  and  the  Common  Prayer  Book 
in  your  families.  I  am  more  struck  by  pleasant 
resemblances  than  by  anything  else." 

"  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  thirteen  years 
old,"  said  Bishop  Potter,  "that  I  was  invited  to 
attend  a  lecture  delivered  by  Thackeray  in  my 
home  town,  Philadelphia.  After  the  lecture  the 
hostess  went  to  Mr.  Thackeray  and  said :  c  Mr. 
Thackeray,  I  want  to  present  you  to  some  of  our 
Philadelphia  young  ladies,'  at  the  same  time  taking 
him  over  to  a  corner  where  a  number  of  young 
women  were  congregated.  Mr.  Thackeray  looked 
at  them  in  his  peculiar,  embarrassed  way  —  for  he 
was  of  an  exceedingly  modest,  retiring  disposition  — 
and  with  hesitation  in  face  and  voice  said  :  '  Young 
ladies,  what  can  I  say  to  you  ? '  and  then,  struqk  by 
an  idea,  he  added,  '  Happy  you,  my  young  friend, 
whose  is  a  pliant  mind.'  The  truism  uttered  there 
by  Thackeray  is  something  you  should  not  forget. 
Remember  that  youth  is  the  time  to  learn,  and 
that  the  task  which  now  is  easy  of  accomplishment 
will  soon  become  perhaps  an  impossible  one." x 

Girard  House  [Philadelphia]  January  23,  i8jj. 
Mv  dear  Mr.  Biddle, — This  note  is  written  with 
your  gold  pen,  which  suits  me  to  a  nicety,  and  which  I 
shall  always  value  as  a  token  of  the  goodwill  and  friendli- 
ness of  the  kind  giver.  I  believe  I  have  never  written  for 
popularity,  but  God  forbid  I  should  be  indifferent  to  such 

1  Address  on  "Youth  and  its  Opportunities,"  delivered  in  New 
York  during  February,   1902. 
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marks  of  esteem  and  confidence  as  now  and  then  fall  to 

my  share,  when  scholars  and  good  men  are  pleased  with 

my  works.     I   am  thankful    to   have  shaken   your   kind 

hand,  and  to  carry  away  your  good  opinion.     Please  God, 

the  gold  pen  shall  tell  no  lies  while  it  lives  with  me.     As 

for  the  splendid  case,   I  shall   put   it    into   my  children's 

museum.     I  know  how  pleased  and  proud  they  will  be  at 

such  tokens  of  friendship  shown  to  their  father, 

Believe  me  always,  my  dear  sir, 

Your  faithful  and  obliged, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 
To  Mrs.  Brookfield. 

Philadelphia,    21  to  %%  January  (1853). 
Direct  Clarendon  Hotel,  New  York. 

My  dear  lady's  kind  sad  letter  gave  me  pleasure,  melan- 
choly as  it  was.  At  present  I  incline  to  come  to  England 
in  June  or  July  and  get  ready  a  new  set  of  lectures  and 
bring  them  back  with  me.  That  second  course  of  lectures 
will  enable  me  to  provide  for  the  children  and  their  mother 
finally  and  satisfactorily  and  my  mind  will  be  easier  after 
that  and  I  can  sing  Nunc  Dimittis  without  faltering. 
There  is  money  making  to  try  at,  to  be  sure,  and  ambi- 
tion —  I  mean  in  public  life;  perhaps  that  might  interest 
a  man  but  not  novels,  nor  lectures,  nor  fun  any  more; 
I  don't  seem  to  care  about  these  any  more  or  for  praise, 
or  for  abuse,  or  for  reputation  of  that  kind.  That  literary 
play  is  played  out  and  the  puppets  going  to  be  locked  up 
for  good  and  all. 

Does  this  melancholy  come  from  the  circumstance  that 
I  have  been  out  to  dinner  and  supper  every  night  this 
week  ?  O  !  I  am  tired  of  shaking  hands  with  people 
and  acting  the  lion  business  night  after  night.  Everybody 
is   introduced  and    shakes   hands.     I    know  thousands    of 
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colonels,  professors,  editors  and  what  not  and  walk  the 
streets  guiltily  knowing  that  I  don't  know  them  and  trem- 
bling lest  the  man  opposite  to  me  is  one  of  my  friends  of 
the  day  before.  I  believe  I  am  popular  except  at  Boston 
among  the  newspaper  men  who  fired  into  me,  but  a  great 
favorite  with  the  monde  there  and  elsewhere.  Here  in 
Philadelphia  it  is  all  praise  and  kindness.  Do  you  know 
there  are  500,000  people  in  Philadelphia  ?  I  dare  say  you 
had  no  idea  thereof  and  smile  at  the  idea  of  there  being  a 
monde  here  and  at  Boston  and  New  York.  Early  next 
month  I  begin  at  Washington  and  Baltimore  then  D.  V. 
to  New  Orleans,  then  back  to  New  York  by  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  if  the  steamers  don't  blow  up  and  if  they  do  you 
know  I  am  easy.  What  a  weary,  weary  letter  I  am  writ- 
ing to  yofu.  .  .  . 

Have  you  heard  that  I  have  found  Beatrix  at  New 
York?  I  have  basked  in  her  bright  eyes,  but  ah  me! 
I  don't  care  for  her  and  shall  hear  of  her  marrying  a 
New  York  buck  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  pleasure.  She 
is  really  as  like  Beatrix  as  that  fellow  William  and  I 
met  was  like  Costigan.  She  has  a  dear  woman  of  a 
mother,  upwards  of  fifty-five  whom  I  like  the  best  I  think, 
and  think  the  handsomest  —  a  sweet  lady.  What  a  com- 
fort those  dear  Elliots  are  to  me ;  I  have  had  but  one  little 
letter  ^rom  J.  E.  full  of  troubles  too.  She  says  you  have 
been  a  comfort  to  them  too.  I  can't  live  without  the 
tenderness  of  some  woman  and  expect  when  I  am  sixty 
I  shall  be  marrying  a  girl  of  eleven  or  twelve,  innocent, 
barley-sugar-loving,  in  a  pinafore. 

They  came  and  interrupted  me  as  I  was  writing  this 
two  days  since.  The  lectures  are  enormously  suivies  and 
I  read  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  a  minute  nearly.     The  curi- 
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ous  thing  is  that  I  think  I  improve  in  the  reading;  at 
certain  passages,  a  sort  of  emotion  springs  up.  I  begin 
to  understand  how  actors  feel  affected  over  and  over  again 
at  the  same  passages  of  the  play;  they  are  affected  off 
the  stage  too,  I  hope  I  shan't  be. 

Crowe  is  my  immensest  comfort ;  I  could  not  live  with- 
out someone  to  take  care  of  me,  and  he  is  the  kindest  and 
most  affectionate  henchman  ever  man  had.  I  went  to 
see  Pierce  Butler  yesterday,  Fanny's  husband.  I  thought 
■she  would  like  me  to  see  the  children  if  I  could,  and 
I  asked  about  them  particularly  but  they  were  not  shown, 
I  thought  of  good  Adelaide  coming  to  sing  to  you  when 
you  were  ill,  I  may  like  every  one  who  is  kind  to  you, 
may  n't  I  ?  What  for  has  Lady  Ashburton  never  written 
to  me  ?  I  am  writing  this  with  a  new  gold  pen,  in  such 
a  fine  gold  case.  An  old  gentleman  gave  it  to  me  yester- 
day, a  white-headed  old  philosopher  and  political  economist. 
There  's  something  simple  in  the  way  these  kind  folks  re- 
gard a  man ;  they  read  our  books  as  if  we  were  Fielding 
and  so  forth.  The  other  night  some  men  were  talking  of 
Dickens  and  Bulwer  as  if  they  were  equal  to  Shakespeare 
and  I  was  pleased  to  find  myself  pleased  at  hearing  them 
praised.  The  prettiest  girl  in  Philadelphia,  poor  soul,  has 
read  "  Vanity  Fair "  twelve  times,  I  paid  her  a  great  big 
compliment  yesterday  about  her  good  looks  of  course 
and  she  turned  round  delighted  to  her  friend  and  said, 
"  Ai  most  tallat  "  that  is  something  like  the  pronunciation. 
Beatrix  has  an  adorable  pronunciation  and  uses  little  words 
which  are  much  better  than  wit.  But  what  do  you  think  ? 
One  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  Boston  is  to  be  put  under  my 
charge  to  go  to  a  marriage  at  Washington  next  week. 
We  are  to  travel  all  the  way  alone  —  only,  only  I  am  not 
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going.  Young  people  when  they  are  engaged  here,  make 
tours  alone,  fancy  what  the  British  Mrs.  Grundy  would 
say  at  such  an  idea ! 

There  was  a  young  Quakeress  at  the  lecture  last  night 
listening  about  Fielding.  Lord !  Lord,  how  pretty  she 
was !  There  are  hundreds  of  such  every  where,  airy 
looking  little  beings,  with  magnolia,  no,  not  magnolia 
what  is  that  white  flower  you  make  bouquets  of,  camella 
or  camelia  complexions  and  lasting  not  much  longer.  .  .  . 

God  bless  you  and  your  children,  write  to  me  sometimes 
and  farewell. 

Clarendon,  New  York,  Feb.  a,  1853. 
Dear  McMichael, —  The  portmonnaie  is  mine  sure 
enough  —  the  New  York  tailor  made  me  a  breeches  pocket 
incapable  of  retention  of  portmonnaies  —  when  shall  I  learn 
to  keep  that  receptacle  buttoned  ?  Thank  you  for  the 
paper,  but  I  did  n't  use  the  concluding  words  in  Philadelphia 
which  appear  in  the  North  American.  I  only  used  them 
once  in  New  York,  and  just  alluded  to  the  children  at 
home  as  being  thankful  for  the  good  done  them.  One 
must  n't  be  always  bringing  the  kids  forward.  Reed's  arti- 
cle is  very  pleasant  reading,  and  I  must  make  him  and 
Messrs.,  the  editors,  my  very  best  bow  of  acknowledgment. 
Surely  I  shall  get  a  chance  of  seeing  you  all  in  Philadelphia 
ere  long.     I  hope  so,  and  am  yours  always,  dear  McMichael, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

My  dear  MacMichael,  —  I  thank  you  for  the  purse  and 
its  contents.  I  wish  all  the  money  I  have  allowed  to  slip 
out  of  my  pockets  could  be  restored  to 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

W.  M.  Thackeray, 
vol.  1. — 8 
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Received  of  Morton  McMichael,  Esq.,  a  portemonaie 
which  contained  n  dollars  a  piece  of  stone  and  a 
watch  key  once.  The  stone  and  key  remain  with  their 
owner,  memorials  of  McMichael's  fidelity;  —  the  dollars 
have  passed  away  like  many  of  the  griefs  and  pleasures  of 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

MacMichael  who  sends  me  my  cash  and  my  purse, 
May  count  on  my  friendship  for  better  or  worse. 

Mr.  McMichael's  son  remembers  that  the  distin- 
guished visitor  was  delighted  with  "  Prosser's,"  and 
the  idea  of  diving  into  a  cellar  as  in  London ; 
amused  at  the  little  stuffy  curtained  "  boxes,"  on 
the  narrow  benches  of  which  his  ample  person  had 
difficulty  in  perching ;  enjoyed  frequently  feasting 
on  what  has  been  called  "  the  gentle  substance  of 
that  marine  concretion,"  the  American  oyster,  also 
terrapin  and  canvas-back  ducks,  for  all  of  which 
Prosser  was  famous.  Above  all  Thackeray  enjoyed 
the  broad  grins  and  half-suppressed  chuckles  of  the 
African  waiters,  as  about  midnight,  when  the  fun 
was  at  its  best,  they  would  gather  around  to  listen 
to  "  Little  Billee  "  or  "  Larry  O'Toole."  During 
the  novelist's  second  visit  to  Philadelphia,  nearly 
three  years  later,  his  rooms  were  at  the  La  Pierre 
House,  and  his  lectures  on  the  Georges  were  de- 
livered at  Concert  Hall.  Both  places  being  con- 
venient to  Mr.  McMichael's  residence,  it  was 
understood  that  after  the  lectures  Thackeray  should 
appear  there  for  supper  and  his  favourite  punch. 
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To  Lady  Stanley  Thackeray  sends  a  letter 
from  Philadelphia,  saying,  "  I  am  making  and  re- 
ceiving visits  all  day  long,  going  out  to  dinner  and 
supper  prodigiously,  and  perfectly  drunk  with  the 
new  acquaintances  poured  into  me. '  I  tremble  as  I 
walk  the  streets  here,  lest  every  man  I  meet  is  my 
friend  of  last  night,  who  will  be  offended,  of  course, 
if  I  forget  him.  It  is  like  a  man  canvassing,  but 
the  canvass  begins  afresh  in  every  new  city,  and  goes 
on  till  I  am  perfectly  weary  of  shaking  hands  and  act- 
ing. Do  you  know  that  there  are  more  than  five  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants  in  this  town  ?  The  great 
impression  I  have  got  in  going  about  is  how  small 
and  dwindled  the  old  country  is,  and  how  great  and 
strong  the  new!  I  am  making  money  pretty  well, 
and  have  put  by  already  nearly  two  thousand  pounds 
since  I  have  been  here.  ...  I  have  found  kind 
matrons  and  pretty  girls  everywhere,  and  in  Boston 
very  good  fogeyfied,  literary  society,  with  every- 
where a  love  for  the  old  Country  quite  curious, 
nay  touching  to  remark.  They  are  great  about 
pronunciation  especially,  and  take  down  at  my 
lectures  words  which  this  present  arbiter  of  Eng- 
lish pronounces  differently  to  them.  If  Carlyle 
comes,  I  wonder  whether  they  will  take  him  as  an 
exemplar." 

All  Thackerayans  will  remember  that  the  nov- 
elist never  saw  a  boy  without  wishing  to  tip  him. 
His  contemporaries,  Douglas  Jerrold  and  John 
Leech,  shared  his  love  of  children  as  well  as  the 
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English  humourists,  Fielding,  Goldsmith,  and  Dick 
Steele.  A  recently  deceased  Philadelphian  remem- 
bered, as  a  lad,  being  tipped  by  Thackeray,  to  his 
great  astonishment.  It  was  at  an  evening  party, 
where  he  saw  a  spectacled  personage  engaged  in 
conversation  with  a  number  of  gentlemen,  among 
whom  he  recognised  Mr.  Peter,  then  British  consul. 
The  group  separated,  the  boy  was  presented,  and 
stood  face  to  white  waistcoat  with  the  great  novelist, 
who  looked  kindly  down  on  him  through  his  glasses. 
After  gazing  up  in  his  face  for  a  moment,  he  "  be- 
gan a  minute  inspection  of  the  watch  chain  with 
which  his  left  hand  was  playing,  his  right  meantime 
holding  my  little  pair  tight  in  its  mighty  grasp.  It 
was  probably  more  his  manner  than  his  words  that 
induced  me  to  stay  at  his  side  and  listen  to  what 
others  were  talking  about.  Then,  somehow,  there 
coming  a  lull  in  the  noisy  talk,  he  turned  to  me 
and  asked  how  old  I  was,  where  I  lived,  and  what 
I  wanted  to  do  in  the  great  world  some  day  — 
whether  I  had  ever  been  in  England,  and  where  I 
learned  to  speak  French ;  all  which  I  answered, 
much  to  his  apparent  amusement,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  small  ability."  Crowe  tells  us  of  Thackeray 
meeting  a  group  of  eight  nice-looking  American 
children  in  the  cars,  every  one  of  whom,  after  a 
little  conversation  with  them,  "  he  wished  there  and 
then  to  present  with  a  dollar  tip  apiece." 

For  the  following  Thackeray  story  the  writer  is 
indebted  to  Frederick  S.  Dickson  of  Philadelphia, 
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author  of  the  bibliography  of  his  favourite  author, 
believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  existence ;  also 
of  the  valuable  contribution  "Thackeray's  Writings 
in  the  United  States,"  included  in  this  work. 
"  Lunching  with  Lady  Knighton  at  Folkstone, 
Thackeray  urged  his  thirst  as  an  excuse  for  a  bottle 
of  wine.  '  What ! '  exclaimed  the  lady,  <  cham- 
pagne at  luncheon  !  Fye,  Mr.  Thackeray,  I  '11  not 
permit  it.'  He  plead  with  her,  offering  to  drink 
most  of  it  himself,  finally  proffering  his  companion 
a  shilling  for  her  permission.  Laughingly  Lady  K. 
assented,  acknowledging  the  bribe  to  be  too  high, 
and  the  wine  was  ordered.  The  following  day 
Thackeray  sent  her  the  shilling  in  the  shape  of 
twelve  penny  postage  stamps,  with  the  head  of  the 
queen  in  red.  Cutting  the  head  out  of  each,  he 
pasted  the  stamps  on  paper.  The  body  of  Her 
Majesty  was  finished  with  pen  and  ink.  A  second 
head  was  supplied  with  a  moustache,  and  did  duty 
for  Prince  Albert ;  while  the  others  with  various 
clever  clippings  with  the  scissors  and  pen  additions 
represented  the  royal  family  from  the  present  King 
Edward  to  c  Darling  Prince  Poppet  in  the  arms  of 
his  nurse.'  The  whole  is  wonderfully  clever,  and 
the  changes  in  expression  which  Thackeray  arranged 
with  scissors  and  pen  are  little  less  than  marvellous." 
The  picture  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Dickson  has 
never  before  been  published. 

Praising  his  friend  Carlyle's  writings  and  dignity 
of  character  to  a  Philadelphian,  Thackeray  remarked 
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in  conclusion  :  "  He  would  not  go  round  making  a 
show  of  himself  as  I  am  doing.  But  he  has  lec- 
tured. He  did  it  once  and  was  done  with  it."  To 
another  Philadelphia  friend  he  said  that  troops  of 
Americans  visited  Chelsea  to  see  Carlyle's  house, 
adding  that  an  acquaintance  of  his,  riding  on  a 
London  omnibus,  chatting  with  the  driver,  who  had 
carried  many  of  them  to  Chelsea,  was  asked,  "  Wot 
sort  of  a  man  be  Carlyle  ?  His  'e  h'an  h'Ameri- 
-can  ?  "  To  the  same  gentleman  Thackeray  several 
times  alluded  to  himself  as  an  old  man,  although  he 
was  then  but  forty-five  !  and  said :  "  With  my 
friends  Irving  and  Halleck  I  agree  that  we  do  not 
read  Robert  Browning  because  we  cannot  altogether 
comprehend  him.  I  have  no  head  above  my  eyes." 
During  February  the  English  Humourists  were 
heard  in  Baltimore,  his  audiences  including  John  R. 
Kennedy,  Reverdy  Johnson,  former  Minister  to 
Great  Britain,  with  whom  Thackeray  was  acquainted, 
and  other  prominent  citizens.  In  the  same  month 
the  lectures  were  given  in  the  National  Capital, 
followed  by  an  interminable  succession  of  balls  and 
parties  at  the  British  Embassy  and  elsewhere.  "  Sir 
John  F.  T.  Crampton,  Bart.,1  was  then  the  English 

i  Later  Crampton  (1805-1888)  caused  serious  trouble  between  his 
country  and  the  United  States  by  attempting  to  enlist  recruits  for  the 
Crimean  War,  and  Secretary  Marcy  demanded  his  recall.  This  was 
promptly  done,  but  Lord  Palmerston  characteristically  rewarded  the 
erring  minister  by  conferring  a  K.  C.  B.  and  appointing  him  to  another 
good  position.  Crampton,  according  to  George  Ticknor,  was  "  out- 
rageous over  the  matter,"  and  cursed  the  ministry  for  making  him,  as 
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Minister,  the  courtly  Fillmore  was  Chief  Magistrate, 
and  Thackeray  was  sumptuously  entertained  by  the 
New  York  Senators  Hamilton  Fish  and  William  H. 
Seward.  These,  with  General  Scott  and  Presidents 
Fillmore  and  Pierce,  heard  the  first  of  his  course  in 
Carusi's  Hall.  Washington  Irving,  who  was  also 
present,  compared  the  latter  officials,  much  to  their 
own  amusement,  to  "  the  two  kings  of  Brentford 
smelling  at  one  rose." 

The  letter  which  follows  was  written  to  Miss 
Kate  Perry,  who  died  at  Bexhill,  Sussex,  Eng- 
land, on  Wednesday,  Oct.  9,  1901.  She  was  the 
last  surviving  child  of  the  well-known  William 
Perry  of  the  "  Morning  Chronicle."  Miss  Perry 
was  born  probably  before  Thackeray.  With  her 
sister,  the  wife  of  Sir  Frederick  Elliot,  she  gave 
receptions  at  their  home  in  Chesham  Place.  Any 
Americans  who  remember  London  almost  half  a 
century  ago  will  recall  the  house  as  one  where  much 
of  the  best  and  brightest  society  of  the  great  city 
assembled.  As  Miss  Perry  afterwards  wrote,  "  There 
was  no  secret  society,  but  every  one  talked  freely 
and  without  fear  of  eaves-droppers."  To  her  and 
Lady  Elliot,  Thackeray  addressed  several  of  his 
American  letters  included  in  this  volume.     It  was 

he  said,  their  scapegoat.  The  minister  so  much  resembled  his  father, 
Sir  Philip  Crampton,  that  they  were  generally  called  "the  twins." 
Two  other  British  ambassadors,  one  French,  one  Russian,  anil  one 
Spanish,  have  been  dismissed  or  recalled  under  a  cloud,  but  not  a  single 
instance  has  yet  occurred  pf  an  American  diplomatic  representative  be- 
ing disgraced  in  this  manner,  either  by  dismissal  or  recall. 
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Miss  Perry  who  read  "  Vanity  Fair  "  in  manuscript, 
pronouncing  it  the  cleverest  novel  she  had  ever  met 
with.  It  was  the  same  friend  who  wrote  a  brief  but 
charming  appreciation  of  Thackeray  to  be  found  in 
one  of  the  concluding  chapters  of  this  work.  So 
far  as  we  are  aware,  this  venerable  lady,  almost  a  cen- 
tenarian, was  the  last  of  Thackeray's  intimate  English 
woman  friends. 

Miss  Perry  and  her  sister,  Lady  Elliot,  were  inti- 
mate, valued  friends.  "  Thackeray  and  Balzac," 
the  former  observed,  "  write  with  great  minuteness, 
but  do  so  with  a  brilliant  pen."  "  Here,"  says 
Miss  Perry,  "  Thackeray  made  two  bows,  one  for 
himself  and  one  for  Balzac."  This  lady  was  the 
owner  of  the  album  in  which  the  great  author  wrote 
the  delightful  lines  :  — 

"Kind  lady,  till  my  last  of  lines  are  penned, 
My  master's  love,  grief,  laughter  at  an  end, 
Whene'er  I  write  your  name  may  I  write  friend." 

To  Miss  Perry,  in  the  poem  to  K.  E.  P.,  were 
addressed  Thackeray's  well-known  lines,  "  The  Pen 
and  the  Album." 

"So  be  it  :  — joys  will  end  and  tears  will  dry  — 
Album  !  my  master  bids  me  wish  good-by. 
He  '11  send  you  to  your  mistress  presently. 

"  And  thus  with .  thankful  heart  he  closes  you  : 
Blessing  the  happy  hour  when  a  friend  he  knew 
So  gentle,  and  so  generous,  and  so  true. 

"Nor  pass  the  words  as  idle  phrases  by  ; 
Stranger!   I  never  writ  a  flattery, 
Nor  sign'd  the  page  that  register'd  a  lie." 
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An  account  of  Miss  Perry's  Thackeray  treasures  is 
contained  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work. 

To  Miss  Perry.  _ 

Baltimore  —  Washington  — 

Feby.  7th  to  14th,  '53. 
Although  I  have  written  a  many  letters  to  Chesham  Place 
not  one  has  gone  to  the  special  address  of  my  dear  K.  E.  P. 
and  if  you  please  1  will  begin  one  now  for  half  an  hour  be- 
fore going  to  lecture  I.  In  another  hour  that  dreary  busi- 
ness of  "  In  speaking  of  the  English  Humourous  writers  of 
the  last  etc."  will  begin  —  and  the  wonder  to  me  is  that  the 
speaker  once  in  the  desk  (to-day  it  is  to  be  a  right  down  pul- 
pit in  a  U.niversalist  Church  and  no  mistake)  gets  interested 
in  the  works,  makes  the  points,  thrills  with  emotion  and 
indignation  at  the  right-place,  and  has  a  little  sensation  whilst 
the  work  is  going'  on ;  but  I  can't  go  on  much  longer,  my 
conscience  revolts  at  the  quackery.  Now  I  have  seen  three 
great  cities,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  I  think  I  like 
them  all  mighty  well.  They  seem  to  me  not  so  civilized  as 
our  London,  but  more  so  than  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 
At  Boston  is  a  very  good  literary  company  indeed  ;  it  is 
like  Edinburgh  for  that  —  a  vast  amount  of  toryism  and  don- 
nishness everywhere.  That  of  New  York  the  simplest  and 
least  pretentious ;  it  sufficeth  that  a  man  should  keep  a  fine 
house,  give  parties  and  have  a  daughter  to  get  all  the  world 
to  him.  And  what  struck  me  that  when  as  on  my  first 
arrival  I  was  annoyed  at  the  uncommon  splendatiousness 
—  here  the  letter  was  interrupted  on  Monday  at  Baltimore 
and  was  taken  up  again  on  Thursday  at  Washington  — 
never  mind  what  struck  me,  it  was  only  that  after  a  while 
you  get  accustomed  to  the  splendour  of  the  dresses  and  think 
them  right  and  proper.     Use  makes  everything  soj  who 
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knows  ?  You  will  be  coming  out  in  Empire  ruffs  and  high 
waists  by  the  time  I  come  home.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
write  a  word  since  I  came  here  on  Tuesday,  my  time  has 
been  spent  in  seeing  and  calling  upon  lions.  Our  minister 
Mr.  Crampton  is  very  jolly  and  good  natured.  Yesterday 
he  had  a  dinner  at  five  for  all  the  legation  and  they  all 
came  very  much  bored  to  my  lecture.  To-day  I  dined 
with  Mr.  Everett ;  with  the  President  it  may  be  next  week. 
The  place  has  a  Wiesbaden  air  —  there  are  polities  and 
gaieties  straggling  all  over  it.  More  interruption  and  this 
one  has  lasted  three  days.  Book  indeed  !  How  is  one  to 
write  a  book  when  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  quiet 
half-hour  ?  Since  I  wrote  has  come  a  short  kind  letter 
from  dear  old  Kinglake  who  continues  to  give  bad  accounts 
from  Cheshant  Place.  God  bless  all  there  say  I.  I  wish 
I  was  by  to  be  with  my  dear  friends  in  grief.  I  know  they 
know  how  to  sympathize  (although  we  are  spoiled  by  the 
world,  we  have  no  hearts,  you  know  &c.  &c,  but  then  it 
may  happen  that  the  high  flown  romantic  people  are  wrong 
and  that  we  love  our  friends  as  well  as  they  do)  I  don't 
pity  any  body  who  leaves  the  world  not  even  a  fair  young 
girl  in  her  prime.  I  pity  those  remaining.  On  her  journey 
if  it  pleases  God  to  send  her  depend  on  it  there 's  no  cause 
for  grief,  that 's  but  an  earthly  condition.  Out  of  our 
stormy  life,  and  brought  nearer  the  Divine  light  and 
warmth  there  must  be  a  serene  climate.  Can't  you  fancy 
sailing  into  the  calm  ?  Would  you  care  about  going  on  the 
voyage  only  for  the  dear  souls  left  on  the  other  shore  ?  but 
we  shan't  be  parted  from  them  no  doubt  though  they  are 
from  us.  Add  a  little  more  intelligence  to  that  which  we 
possess  even  as  we  are  and  why  should  n't  we  be  with  our 
friends  though  ever  so  far  off?  .  .  . 
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Why  presently,  the  body  removed  should  n't  we  person- 
ally be  anywhere  at  will  —  properties  of  Creation,  like  the 
electric  something  (spark  is  it  ?)  that  thrills  all  round  the 
globe  simultaneously  ?  and  if  round  the  globe  why  not  Uber- 
all  ?  and  the  body  being  removed  or  else  where  disposed  of 
and  developed,  sorrow  and  its  opposite,  crime  and  the 
reverse,  ease  and  disease,  desire  and  dislike  &c.  go  along 
with  the  body,  a  lucid  Intelligence  remains,  a  Perception 
ubiquitous.  Monday.  I  was  interrupted  a  dozen  times 
yesterday  in  the  course  of  these  profitless  Schwarmereien. 
There  's  no  rest  here  for  pilgrims  like  me.  Have  I  told 
you  on  the  other  side  that  I  'm  doing  a  good  business  at 
Baltimore  and  a  small  select  one  here?  the  big-wigs  all  come 
and  are  pleased,  —  all  the  legations  and  old  Scott  the  un- 
successful Candidate  for  the  Presidency  &c.  ?  It  is  well  to 
have  come.  I  shall  go  hence  to  Richmond  and  Charleston 
and  then  who  knows  whither  ?  not  to  New  Orleans,  I  think 
the  distance  is  too  great.  I  can't  go  a  thousand  miles  fish- 
ing for  half  as  many  pounds.  -  Why  not  come  back  and 
see  all  the  dear  faces  at  home  ?  I  try  and  think  of  some- 
thing to  say  about  this  country ;  all  I  have  remarked  I  could 
put  down  in  two  pages.  Where  's  the  eager  observation 
and  ready  pencil  of  five  years  ago  ?  I  have  not  made  a 
single  sketch.  The  world  passes  before  me  and  I  don't 
care.  —  Is  it  a  weary  heart  or  is  it  a  great  cold  I  have  got 
in  my  nose  that  stupefies  me  utterly  ?  I  won't  inflictv  any 
more  megrims  upon  you.  < 

From  your  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

W.  M.  T. 

Mrs.  Jones  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  was  intimate  with 
General    Houston,  who   always   addressed   her   as 
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"  Lady  Onondaqua,"  the  lady  having  been  intro- 
duced by  Gov.  William  L.  Marcy  as  a  "  daughter  of 
Onondaga,"  and  the  Texas,  senator  insisting  that  the 
proper  name  of  the  Indian  tribe  was  Onondaqua. 
Mrs.  Jones  became  acquainted  with  Thackeray  in 
1852,  at  a  reception  given  the  noted  novelist  at  the 
National  Hotel  by  Dr.  Gamaliel  Bailey,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  "  The  Eva,"  an  influential  paper  then 
published  in  Washington  in  which  Mrs.  Stowe's 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  first  appeared.  Her  recol- 
lection of  him  in  1903  is  that  the  English  visitor 
was  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  agreeable  gentle- 
men that  she  had  met  during  her  long  life  of  four- 
score and  ten,  —  that  his  manner  and  bearing  were 
gentle  and  unassuming ;  in  conversation  his  voice 
low  and  sweet.  At  that  time  — ■  half  a  century  ago 
—  no  one  imagined  that  Thackeray  would  ever  win 
the  great  renown  now  attached  to  his  name  and 
works.  The  venerable  lady  is  the  widow  of  Dr. 
Daniel  T.  Jones,  who  for  two  terms  represented  the 
Syracuse  district  in  Congress. 

Sir,  — A  social  dinner  will  take  place  at  this  house  to-day 
at  6/30  ;  when  the  favour  of  your  company  is  requested  by 

W.  M.  T. 

The  above  exceedingly  formal,  undated  commu- 
nication, signed  with  Thackeray  's  monogram,  and 
without  any  name  attached,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  sent  to  his  friend  Mr.  Follett  Synge,  then  an 
attache  of  the  British  Legation  in  Washington. 
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To  William  B.  Reed 

Mr.  Anderson's  Music  Store,  Penns  Avenue  (1853), 
Friday. 

My  dear  Reed, —  (I  withdraw  the  Mr.  as  wasteful 
and  ridiculous  excess,  and  gilding  of  refined  gold),  and 
thank  you  for  the  famous  autograph  1  and  the  kind  letter 
inclosing  it,  and  the  good  wishes  you  form  for  me.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  houses  I  already  know  in  Philadelphia 
where  I  could  find  very  pleasant  friends  and  company ;  and 
that  good  old  library  would  give  me  plenty  of  acquaintances 
more.  But,  home  among  my  parents  there,  and  some  few 
friends  I  have  made  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  a 
tolerably  fair  prospect  of  an  honest  livelihood  on  the  familiar 
London  flagstones,  and  the  library  at  the  Athenaeum,  and 
the  ride  in  the  Park,  and  the  pleasant  society  afterwards ; 
and  a  trip  to  Paris  now  and  again,  and  to  Switzerland  and 
Italy  in  the  summer  —  these  are  little  temptations  which 
make  me  not  discontented  with  my  lot,  about  which  I 
grumble  only  for  pastime,  and  because  it  is  an  Englishman's 
privilege.  Own  now  that  ajl  these  recreations  here  enu- 
merated have  a  pleasant  sound.  I  hope  I  shall  live  to  enjoy 
them  yet  a  little  while  before  I  go  to  "  nox  et  domus  exilis 
Plutonia"  whither  poor,  kind  old  Peter  has  vanished.  So 
that  Saturday  I  was  to  have  dined  with  him,  and  Mrs.  Peter 
wrote,  saying  he  was  ill  with  influenza  :  he  was  in  bed  with 
his  last  illness,  and  there  were  to  be  no  more  Wister  parties  2 

1  The  "famous  autograph"  was  one  of  President  Washington's 
original  letters. 

2  These  pleasant  parties  are  still  continued.  At  one  the  author 
attended  a  few  months  ago,  he  met  a  Philadelphia  gentleman  who, 
as  a  youth,  was  presented  to  Thackeray  on  the  occasion  described  in 
the  above  letter. 
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for  him.  Will  Wister  himself,  hospitable,  pigtailed  shade, 
welcome  him  to  Hades  ?  And  will  they  sit  down  —  no, 
stand  up — to  a  ghostly  supper,  devouring  the  k£0i/4oi/s 
•tyv%a.<s  of  oysters  and  all  sorts  of  birds  ?  I  never  feel  pity 
for  a  man  dying,  only  for  survivors,  if  there  be  such  pas- 
sionately deploring  him.  You  see  the  pleasures  the  under- 
signed proposes  to  himself  here  in  future  years  —  a  sight  of 
the  Alps,  a  holiday  on  the  Rhine,  a  ride  in  the  Park,  a 
colloquy  with  pleasant  friends  of  an  evening.  If  it  is 
death  to  part  with  these  delights  (and  pleasures  they  are 
and  no  mistake)  sure  the  mind  can  conceive  others  after- 
wards; and  I  know  one  small  philosopher  who  is  quite 
ready  to  give  up  these  pleasures ;  quite  content  (after  a  pang 
or  two  of  separation  from  dear  friends  here)  to  put  his  hand 
into  that  of  the  summoning  angel,  and  say,  "  Lead  on,  O 
messenger  of  God  our  Father,  to  the  next  place  whither  the 
divine  goodness  calls  us !  "  We  must  be  blindfolded  before 
we  can  pass,  I  know ;  but  I  have  no  fear  about  what  is  to 
come,  any  more  than  my  children  need  fear  that  the  love 
of  their  father  should  fail  them.  I  thought  myself  a  dead 
man  once,  and  protest  the  notion  gave  me  no  disquiet  about 
myself — at  least,  the  philosophy  is  more  comfortable  than 
that  which  is  tinctured  with  brimstone. 

The  Baltimoreans  flock  to  the  stale  old  lectures  as 
numerously  as  you  of  Philadelphia.  Here  the  audiences 
are  more  polite  than  numerous,  but  the  people  who  do 
come  are  very  well  pleased  with  their  entertainment.  I 
have  had  many  dinners.  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Fish  —  our 
minister,  ever  so  often  —  the  most  hospital  of  envoys.  I 
have  seen  no  one  at  all  in  Baltimore,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
do  the  two  towns  together;  and  from  this  I  go  to  Richmond 
and  Charlestown,  not  to  New  Orleans,  which  is  too  far ; 
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and  I  hope  you  will  make  out  your  visit  to  Washington, 
and  that  we  shall  make  out  a  meeting  more  satisfactory 
than  that  dinner  at  New  York,  which  did  not  come  off. 
The  combination  failed  which  I  wanted  to  bring  about. 
Have  you  heard  Miss  Furness  of  Philadelphia  sing  ?  She 
is  the  best  ballad-singer  I  ever  heard.  And  will  you  please 
remember  me  to  Mrs.  Reed  and  your  brother,  and  Whar- 
ton,1 and  Lewis2  and  his  pretty  young  daughter;  and  be- 
lieve me  ever  faithfully  yours,  dear  Reed, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Of  all  those  mentioned  by  Thackeray  in  the 
above  letter,  Mrs.  Caspar  Wister,  n'ee  Furness,  was 
the  last  survivor.  Mrs.  Wister  writes :  "  My  ac- 
quaintance with  him  in  America  dated  from  a  winter 
in  Washington  where  I  saw  him  very  intimately. 
It  was  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  my  life  to 
sing  to  him.  To  hear  him  sing  '  Little  Billee '  was 
a  treat  indeed.  I  then  c  laid  up  wood  for  my  winter 
fire,'  which  is  now  in  full  blast."  Many  years  ago 
Mrs.  Wister  was  the  possessor  of  the  original  manu- 
script of  Thackeray's  poem  on  Catherine  Hayes,  a 
gift  from  her  friend,  Mr.  Follett  Synge,  which  she 
later  presented  to  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  He  sent 
a  copy  of  the  verses  to  Mrs.  'Ritchie,  and  they  ap- 
peared in  print  for  the  first  time  in  Volume  XIII. 
of  her  Biographical  Edition  of  her  father's  writings. 
Mr.  William  Peter,  mentioned  in  the  letter,  was 
the  British  Consul  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  sug- 

1  Thomas  J.  Wharton. 

2.  William  D.  Lewis,  President  of  the  Girard  Bank. 
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gested  by  Mr.  Reed  and  other  Philadelphians  that 
Thackeray  should  apply  for  the  place. 

Early  in  March  the  Speaker  and  his  secretary 
took  the  Richmond  steamer,  and  the  latter  says,  "  I 
sketched  the  distant  outline  of  Washington's  home, 
and  we  tried  to  spot  the  new  Castlewood,  which  was 
raised  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Potomac." 
During  the  delivery  of  his  course  in  Virginia's 
capital,  where  he  greatly  admired  Houdon's  statue 
of  Washington,  Thackeray  became  acquainted  with 
John  R.  Thompson,  the  accomplished  young  editor 
of  the  "  Southern  Literary  Messenger,"  and  a  native 
of  Richmond,  which  ripened  into  an  enduring  friend- 
ship. Many  letters  were  afterwards  exchanged  be- 
tween them,  and  after  the  celebrated  writer's  death 
cordial  relations  were  continued  with  his  daughters, 
when  Mr.  Thompson  was  editing  the  "  Confederate 
Journal "  issued  in  London.  For  him  Thackeray 
made  a  copy  of  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werther."  The 
amusing  lines  first  appeared  in  the  "  Southern  Lit- 
erary Messenger"  early  in  1853,  as  I  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Thompson.  From  Richmond  our  author 
writes  to  an  English  friend :  "  The  lectures  are 
popular  enough  here.  The  two  Presidents  at 
Washington  came  to  the  last,  and  in  this  pretty 
town,  the  little  Athenaeum  Hall  was  crowded  so 
much  that  it's  a  pity  I  had  not  hired  a  room 
twice  as  big :  but  ^2,500  is  all  that  I  shall  make 
out  of  them.  Well,  that  is  ^200  a  year  in  this 
country  and  an  immense  comfort  for  the  chicks. 
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Facsimile  of  undated  Thackeray  Note  and  Portrait,  addressed  to 
Lady  Londonderry 
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Crowe  has  just  come  out  from  what  might  have 
been,  and  may  be  yet,  a  dreadful  scrape.  He  went 
into  a  slave  market  and  began  sketching:  and  the 
people  rushed  on  him  savagely  and  obliged  him 
to  quit.  Fancy  such  a  piece  of  imprudence.  It 
may  fall  upon  his  chief,  who  knows,  and  cut  short 
his  popularity.  The  negroes  don't  shock  me  or 
excite  my  compassionate  feelings  at  all;  they  are 
so  grotesque  and  happy  that  I  can't  cry  over 
them.  The  little  black  imps  are  trotting  and 
grinning  about  the  streets,  women,  workmen,  wait- 
ers, all  well  fed  and  happy.  The  place  the  merriest 
little  place  and  the  most  picturesque  I  have  seen  in 
America." 

In  Richmond  the  English  lecturer  said  to  his 
friend  Thompson  that  he  was  willing  to  be  judged 
as  a  writer  by  "  Henry  Esmond,"  which  he  was 
confident  he  could  not  surpass,  and  indeed  doubted 
if  he  should  again  equal.  Among  his  poems  he 
expressed  a  preference  for  "  The  Cane-bottom 'd 
Chair,"  which  Mrs.  Ritchie  has  also  testified  was 
her  father's  favourite.  Thackeray  told  Mr.  Thomp- 
son that  he  was  very  fond  of"  Little  Billee,"  which 
for  droll  comic  verse  is  perhaps  unsurpassed.1     This 

1  Du  Maurier  borrowed  the  name  for  one  of  his  characters  in 
"  Trilby,"  the  original  being  Thackeray's  artist  friend,  Frederick 
Walker,  who  illustrated  the  "Adventures  of  Philip."  Describing 
Walker  and  his  own  fictitious  hero  in  "Trilby,"  Du  Maurier  says 
that  "both  were  small  and  slight,  though  beautifully  made,  with  tiny 
hands  and  feet ;  always  arrayed  as  the  lilies  of  the  field,  for  all  they 
spun  and  toiled  so  arduously  ;  both  had  regularly  featured  faces  of  a 
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production,  originally  called  "  The  Three  Sailors," 
was  written  at  a  dinner-table  in  Rome  during  the 
winter  of  1 844-45,  at  which  several  American  artists 
were  present.  Being  called  for  a  song  amid  vigorous 
shouts  of  Viva  Titmarsh  !  he  said  he  was  unable  to 
sing,  but  would  endeavour  to  make  amends  by  a 
recitation,  if  in  the  mean  time  some  one  else  would 
make  a  beginning.  While  several  were  singing, 
the  novelist,  busy  with  his  notes,  produced  the 
affecting  narrative  of  "  Little  Billee,"  which  he 
repeated  for  the  first  time  that  evening  in  a  fittingly 
lugubrious  tone.  Thackeray  frequently  chanted 
this  astonishing  piece  of  nonsense,  repeating  each 
line  twice,  at  the  Century  Club's  nodes  ambrosian<ey 
at  the  Bower  of  Virtue,  and  in  Philadelphia,  Rich- 
mond, and  at  various  convivial  gatherings  in  other 
American  cities.  A  copy  of  "  Little  Billee,"  in  the 
handwriting  of  Sir  W.  Alfred  Powers,  accompanied 
by  numerous  drawings,  also  by  Sir  Alfred,  illustrat- 
ing the  famous  ballad,  handsomely  bound  in  full 
calf,  was  recently  offered  for  sale  in  New  York. 

"  As  I  write  these  lines  now,  a  full  half-century 
later,  the  personality  of  the  great  writer  rises  as 
distinctly  before  my  mental  vision  as  if  he  were  in 
very  truth  standing  before  me  and  I  was  again  lis- 
tening to  the  charm  of  his  finished  periods.  Mr. 
Thackeray,  as  I  suppose  nearly  all  of  my  readers 

noble  cast  and  most  winning  character ;  both  had  the  best  and  sim- 
plest manners  in  the  world,  and  a  way  of  getting  themselves  much  and 
quickly  and  permanently  liked." 
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know,  was  very  tall  —  two  or  three  inches  over  six 
feet,  but  his  frame  was  well  proportioned,  and  his 
figure  not  at  all  ungainly.  His  head  was  massive 
and  finely  covered,  with  silvery  hair,  although  he 
was  at  that  time  only  forty- two,  which  gave  dig- 
nity, and,  perhaps,  I  might  say  benignity  to  his 
appearance.  He  wore  glasses,  and  if  his  eyes  had 
a  piercing  glance  which  were  constantly  on  the  alert 
for  the  foibles  of  poor  humanity,  and  the  shams 
of  society,  you  could  not  detect  their  penetrating 
power  underneath  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles.  His 
dress  was  that  of  a  quiet  English  gentleman,  and  if 
you  had  met  him  in  the  street  you  would  have 
been  more  apt  to  take  him  for  a  London  banker 
than  for  the  keenest  satirist  of  his  generation.  But 
what  fascinated  me  most,  and  perhaps  also  my  fair 
companion,  was  the  pure  accent  of  his  clear  soft 
voice,  and  quiet,  but  most  finished,  delivery,  which 
was  audible  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  hall. 

"  It  was  without  any  undue  emphasis,  and  his  ges- 
ticulation was  of  the  most  modest  kind,  neverthe- 
less there  was  no  depth  of  scorn  in  his  criticism  of 
meanness  and  vice,  or  tenderness  of  sympathy  for 
human  weakness  and  sorrow,  which  was  not  forci- 
bly accentuated  in  his  exquisite  reading.  I  have 
heard  many  great  orators  since  that  time,  but  none 
whose  delivery  I  consider  finer  or  indeed  equal  to 
his.  I  have  listened  to  Wendell  Phillips,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Charles 
Sumner,  Richard  O'Gorman,  George  William  Cur- 
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tis,  and  Phillips  Brooks,  but  none  of  these  famous 
speakers  would  I  rank  higher  in  elocutionary  charm 
to  the  author  of  c  The  English  Humourists  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.'  To  hear  him  speak  was  to 
listen  to  English  pure  and  undefiled  without  a  taint 
of  provincialism  of  any  kind. 

"  Of  course  his  elocution  was  entirely  that  of  the 
lecture  room  addressed  to  a  select  and  cultivated 
audience,  and  not  at  all  that  of  the  robuster  kind 
fitted  for  the  forum  or  the  hustings.  There  was 
no  thumping  required  to  hurl  the  shafts  of  his 
invective  or  frenzied  tones  requisite  to  show  his 
hatred  and  contempt  of  what  he  considered  false 
and  hypocritical.  A  curl  of  the  eloquent  lip  and  a 
slightly  higher  inflection  of  the  musical  voice  were  all 
that  were  needed  to  express  the  full  measure  of  his 
indignation  and  enforce  the  moral  of  his  criticism. 
A  curl  of  a  pronounced  kind  there  certainly  was  to 
his  lip,  which  at  times  could  be  very  expressive,  but 
I  think  that  was  the  only  feature  of  his  countenance 
which  conveyed  the  impression  that  the  man  before 
you  was  the  most  sarcastic  critic  of  his  age." 1 

To  Lady  Elliot,  and  her  Sister,  Miss  Perry. 

March  3,  1853,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Address  the  Clarendon,  New  York. 
1  '         \Fragment^\ 

I  am  getting  so  sick  and  ashamed  of  the  confounded  old 
lectures  that  I  wonder  that  I  have  the  courage  to  go  on 

1  Mr.  Thomas  Gardner  in  the  New  York  "  Saturday  Review," 
December,   1902. 


Thackeray's  London  Residence  from  1846  to  1853,  where 
"Vanity  Fair,"  "  Pendennis,"  and  "Henry  Esmond" 
were  written 
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delivering  them.  I  shan't  read  a  single  review  of  them 
when  they  are  published  ;  anything  savage  said  about  them 
will  serve  them  right.  '  They  are  popular  enough  here. 
The  two  presidents  at  Washington  came  to  the  last,  and 
in  this  pretty  little  town  the  little  Atheneum  Hall  was 
crowded  so  much  that  it's  a  pity  I  had  not  hired  a  room 
twice  as  big ;  but  ,£2500  a  year  is  all  I  shall  make  out  of 
them.  Well,  that  is  ^200  in  this  country  and  an  immense 
comfort  for  the  chick's.  —  Crowe  has  just  come  out  from 
what  might  have  been  and  may  be  yet  a  dreadful  scrape. 
He  went  into  a  slave  market  and  began  sketching  and  the 
people  rushed  on  him  savagely  and  obliged  him  to  quit. 
Fancy  such  a  piece  of  imprudence.  It  may  fall  upon  his 
chief,  who  knows,  and  cut  short  his  popularity. 

The  negroes  don't  shock  me  or  excite  my  compassion- ' 
ate  feelings  at  all ;  they  are  so  grotesque  and  happy  that  I 
can't  cry  over  them.  The  little  black  imps  are  trotting 
and  grinning  about  the  streets,  women,  workmen,  waiters 
all  well  fed  and  happy.  The  place,  the  merriest  little 
place,  and  the  most  picturesque  I  have  seen  in  America 
and  on  Saturday  I  go  to  Charleston  —  shall  I  go  thence 
to  Havannah  ?  who  knows.  I  should  like  to  give  myself 
a  week's  holiday-  without  my  demd  lecture  box.  Shake 
every  one  by  the  hand  that  asks  about  me. 

I  am  yours  always  —  O  !  you  kind  friends. 

W.  M.  T. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  as  has  been  charged,  that  dur- 
ing his  two  American  tours  Thackeray  did  occasion- 
ally indulge  in  rude  and  rough  remarks,  as  when 
during  his  sojourn  in  Richmond  he  made  a  short 
journey  to  Charlottesville.     He  went  there  to  dine 
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with  Capt.  Scheie  de  Vere,  a  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  as  well  as  the  author  of  several 
volumes,  who  spared  no  expense  in  entertaining  his 
English  guest.     During  the  dinner  De  Vere  talked 


Thackeray' s  Southern  Negro  Waiter 

so  much  about  his  wines  that  it  is  supposed  Thack- 
eray lost  his  temper,  and  at  the  first  opportunity  he 
said  :  "  When  I  was  in  New  York  I  was  entertained 
by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  and  desiring  to  make 
some  return  I  gave  a  dinner  at  Delmonico's,  for 
which  I  paid  four  pounds  a  plate.  The  dinner  was 
so-so  and  the  wines,  which  we  supposed  were  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  in  this  country,  were  quite  ordinary  — 
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about  such  as  we  are  drinking  now  !  "  The  Swedish 
professor,  a  man  of  French  ancestry  and  manners, 
almost  died  of  mortification,  as  a  venerable  Virginian 
who  was  present  still  remembers. 

In  another  city  of  the  South,  the  great  man  met 
Mrs.  K.,  a  leader  of  society  and  celebrated  for  her 
disregard  of  conventionalities,  no  less  than  for 
beauty  and  wit.  As  the  story  is  told,  when  at  his 
own  particular  request  he  was  presented  to  the  lady 
she  said  :  "  Mr.  Thackeray,  I  am  much  pleaded  to 
know  that  the  distinguished  guest  of  the  evening 
should  have  sought  an  introduction  to  me."  Tit- 
marsh  remarked  :  "  Yes,  Mrs.  K.,  I  was  Very  anxious 
to  meet  you  because  1  have  heard  you  were  the 
gayest  woman  in  the  South."  Without  the  slight- 
est change  of  countenance,  or  an  instant's  hesitation, 
the  lady  replied,  "  Oh  !  Mr.  Thackeray,  you  cannot 
believe  everything  you  hear.  Do  you'  know,  I 
heard  that  you  were  a  gentleman  ! "  The  victim 
I  repeatedly  related  the  incident,  remarking  that  it 
was  the  cleverest  retort  ever  made  to  him;,  and  ex- 
plaining his  conduct  by  saying  he  had  heard  so 
.much  of  the  brilliant  and  ready  wit  of  Mrs.  K.  that 
he  adopted  this  course  to  put  it  to  a  test. 

On  Saturday,  March  5,  Thackeray  and  his  secre- 
tary left  Richmond,  proceeding  via  steamer  "  Gov- 
ernor Dudley,"  from  Wilmington  to  Charleston, 
where  he  gave  three  lectures  in  Hibernian  Hall  on 
the  following  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  even- 
ings.    They  were  well  attended  by  the  'elite,  and  the 
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lecturer  was  most  hospitably  entertained  by  them. 
The  "  Courier"  remarks  of  Thackeray's  first  lecture 
that  it  was  delivered  "  before  the  largest  audience 
we  have  ever  seen  assembled  in  Hibernian  Hall," 
and  further :  "  Mr.  Thackeray's  delivery  is  that  of 


Who  's  afraid?  or  the  Oregon  Question 

The  above  cartoon  and  the  one  on  the  following  page  were  sug- 
gested by  Thackeray  to  his  friend  John  Leech.  The  first  appeared  in 
"Punch"  in  1845,  when  the  v question  of  the  Oregon  boundary 
brought  the  two  countries  perilously  near  war.  President  Polk,  sec- 
onded by  Louis  Philippe  of  France,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  Lord 
John  Russell  for  his  second,  are  preparing  for  a  duel.  The  King 
offers  Polk  a  pistol  with  the  words,  "Courage,  mon  President;  <uisez. 
au  cceur : "  to  which  his  principal  replies  with  the  anxious  inquiry : 
"Do  yer  think  he's  in  arnest?"  Leech's  second  cartoon,  on  the 
next  page,  which  was  published  a  year  later,  represents  another  phase 
of  the  Oregon  question,  which  was  ultimately  adjusted  by  arbitration. 
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a  well  educated  and  practised  reader  ;  clear,  distinct 
and  never  palling  by  monotony,  yet  never  seeking 
elocutionary  graces.  He  was  listened  to  through- 
out with  the  greatest  attention."  On  the  following 
evening    Thackeray   lectured   on   "  Congreve   and 


Young  Yankee  Noodle  teaching  Grandmother  Britannia  to  suck  Eggs 

Addison  to  an  even  larger  audience  than  before." 
The  next  day  a  communication  appeared  in  the 
paper  headed  "  Mr.  Thackeray's  new  Code  of  Mor- 
als," taking  him  to  task  for  having  said  that  he 
"  liked  Addison  all  the  better  for  drinking  so  deep 
over  night  that  his  hand  trembled  next  morning 
while  penning  some  of  his  patriotic  stories."  The 
writer  says  that  he  heard  him  with  "  surprise  en- 
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hanced  by  his  condemnation  of  the  '  eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry '  school  of  Congreve."  The  third 
lecture,  delivered  on  the  10th,  was  on  "Steele  and 
the  humorous  writers  of  Queen  Anne's  reign." 


Thackeray  Sketch  for  the  "Great  Hoggarty  Diamond" 

Before  this  third  lecture  the  president  of  The 
Mercantile  Library  Association  announced  that 
Mr.  Thackeray  would  leave  the  next  day  for  Sa- 
vannah, but  would  return  to  deliver  the  remaining 
three  lectures  forming  his  full  course.  The  an-, 
nouncement  was  received  with  applause  and  the 
"  Courier "  said  they  could  "  heartily  congratulate 
the  community  on  the  promise  thus  afforded  them 
of  continual  intellectual  enjoyment." 
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The  first  lecture  of  the  second  half  of  the  course 
was  delivered  on  March  21,  at  8  p.m.  on  "Prior, 
Gay,  and  Pope."  It  was  received  with  delight. 
On  the  23d,  "Smollett,  Hogarth,  and  Fielding" 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  audience,  followed  by 
the  last,  on  March  24,  which  dealt  with  "  Sterne 
and  Goldsmith."  The  "  Courier  "  gave  a  synopsis 
of  each  lecture  the  day  after  they  were  delivered, 
showing  keen  enjoyment  and  a  discriminating  taste 
by  its  criticisms. 

In  Charleston  Thackeray  had  a  pleasant  meeting 
with  Professor  Agassiz,  who  was,  like  himself,  lectur- 
ing in  that  city.  Leaving  South  Carolina  and  its 
convivial  friendships,  the  travellers  sailed  in  a  small 
steamer  for  Savannah,  the  most  distant  point  of 
their  Southern  tour,  where  they  were  the  guests  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Low,  the  British  consul.  His  three 
lectures  in  this  place  were  less  successful  than  any 
previously  delivered  in  this  country,  his  audience 
numbering  not  above  five  hundred.  Writing  to 
his  dear  friend,  Dr.  "  Rab  "  Brown,  Thackeray  says : 
"  The  lectures  do  pretty  well,  and  I  have  laid  by 
already.  This  will  make  me  easy  against  the  day 
when  work  will  be  over,  and  then  and  then  who 
knows  what  fate  will  bring.  ...  It 's  all  exaggera- 
tion about  this  country  —  barbarism,  eccentricities, 
negro  cruelties,  and  all.  They  are  not  so  highly 
educated  as  individuals,  but  a  circle  of  people  knows 
more  than  an  equal  number  of  English  (of  Scotch  I 
don't  say  —  there  in  Edinburgh  you  are  educated)." 
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"  Quite  a  little  lad,"  writes  Laurence  Hutton,  "  he 
was  staying  at  the  Pulaski  House  in  Savannah  in 
1853 — perhaps  it  was  in  1855 — when  his  father 
told  him  to  observe  the  old  gentleman  with  the 
spectacles  who  occupied  a  seat  at  their  table  in 
the  public  dining-room ;  for,  he  said,  the  time 
would  come  when  The  Boy  would  be  very  proud 
to  say  that  he  had  breakfasted,  and  dined,  and 
supped  with  Mr.  Thackeray.  He  had  no  idea  who, 
or  what,  Mr.  Thackeray  was  ;  but  his  father  con- 
sidered him  a  great  man,  and  that  was  enough  for 
The  Boy.  He  did  pay  particular  attention  to  Mr. 
Thackeray,  with  his  eyes  and  ears  ;  and  one  morn- 
ing Mr.  Thackeray  paid  a  little  attention  to  him, 
of  which  he  is  proud,  indeed.  Mr.  Thackeray 
took  The  Boy  between  his  knees,  and  asked  his 
name,  and  what  he  intended  to  be  when  he  grew 
up.  He  replied,  '  A  farmer,  sir.'  Why,  he  can- 
not imagine,  for  he  never  had  the  slightest  incli- 
nation towards  a  farmer's  life.  And  then  Mr. 
Thackeray  put  his  gentle  hand  upon  The  Boy's 
little  red  head,  and  said :  e  Whatever  you  are, 
try  to  be  a  good  one.'  To  have  been  blessed 
by  Thackeray  is  a  distinction  The  Boy  would  not 
exchange  for  any  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Literary 
Fame ;  no  laurel  crown  he  could  ever  receive 
would  be  able  to  obliterate,  or  to  equal,  the  sense 
of  Thackeray's  touch  :  and  if  there  be  any  virtue 
in  the  laying  on  of  hands  The  Boy  can  only  hope 
that  a  little  of  it  has  descended  upon  him.     And 
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whatever  The  Boy  is,  he  has  tried,  for  Thackeray's 
sake,  to  be  a  good  one !  " 1 

From  Savannah  Thackeray  writes  to  his  family : 
"Yesterday  your  papa  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  a  theatre  —  who  would  ever  have  thought 
of  seeing  him  on  a  stage?  The  room  where  I 
generally  act  is  engaged,  and  I  had  such  a  dirty 
little  theatre  instead.  The  proceeds  for  the  three 
lectures  are  about  the  smallest  I  shall  get  in  the 
States,  but  it  is  only  a  little  place  —  and  Mr.  Low, 
my  host,  has  made  me  and  Eyre  as  comfortable 
as  mortal  man  could  be  in  this  hot  weather.  It 
does  n't  agree  with  me,  I  think,  and  I  am  glad 
I  am  going  out  of  these  damp  enervating  damp 
climates.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  a  little 
negrillo  of  five  years  toddling  about  with  the  plates 
at  dinner  yesterday." 

Early  in  April  Thackeray  returned  to  New  York, 
and  again  occupied  his  comfortable  quarters  in  the 
Clarendon  Hotel.  On  the  nth  he  went  by  train 
to  Albany,  delivering  two  of  his  lectures  there, 
and  returning  by  a  Hudson  River  steamer.  Dur- 
ing his  brief  sojourn  in  Albany  he  was  the  guest 
of  a  private  family  and  was  entertained  in  the 
historic  Van  Rensselaer  Manor  House2  where  a 
dozen  gentlemen  were  invited  to  meet  him,  includ- 

1  A  Boy  I  Knew  and  Four  Dogs.      New  York,  1898. 

2  This  noble  colonial  mansion  of  stone  and  brick  disappeared  from 
Albany  more  than  a  decade  ago,  and,  shorn  of  its  two  spacious  wings, 
reappeared  as  the  largest  of  the  ten  Greek  letter  Society  lodges  of 
Williams  College,    Massachusetts. 
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ing  Dr.  Romeyn  Beck,  well  known  at  home  and 
abroad :  Paul  Fenimore  Cooper,  the  novelist's 
son,  Horatio  Seymour,  then  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  Alfred  B.  Street,  the  poet.  Thackeray 
expected  to  go  to  Niagara  Falls  and  to  Canada, 
the  papers  announcing  that  Montreal  would  next 
be  visited ;  but  he  changed  his  mind,  having  grown 
weary,  as  he  said,  of  "the  confounded  old  lectures." 
The  following  interesting  letter,  giving  Thack- 
eray's impressions  of  the  South,  was  enclosed  in 
an. envelope  bearing  his  monogram  and  marked 
"per  Cunard  steamer,  April  6th."  The  lady  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  was  a  kinswoman,  also  the 
friend  and  correspondent  of  several  English  writers 
of  literary  eminence. 

Clarendon  Hotel,  New  York,  April  5,  1853. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Bayne,  —  I  received  your  kind  letter 
at  Washington,  where  I  passed  some  three  weeks  pleasantly 
enough  among  the  great  people  of  the  Republic,  and  receiv- 
ing a  great  deal  of  hospitality  from  them  and  our  Minister, 
Mr.  Crampton,  the  most  hospitable  of  all  possible  diplom- 
atists. 1  saw  the  two  Presidents  (they  came  together  to 
my  lecture)  and  dined  at  the  White  House  in  the  reign  of 
the  late  Sovereign,  Mr.  Fillmore.  Then  I  went  away  into 
Virginia,  crossing  the  pretty  Rappahanna  (where  you  know 
the  Esmond  family  had  their  large  estates).  It  gave  me 
a  queer  sensation  to  see  the  place,  and  I  fancied  the  story 
was  actually  true  for  a  minute  or  two  —  and  that  one 
might  ride  over  yonder  hills  and  come  upon  the  old  Man- 
sion House,  where  the  little  Colonel  lived  with  his  jealous 
wife.     But  what  am   I  talking  of?     Colonel  Esmond  is 
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forgotten  in  this  country,  and  I  suppose,  in  ours.  Here 
the  reign  of  novels  is  for  a  brief  season,  indeed,  and  "  My, 
Novel "  and  "  Villette,"  have  long  since  had  the  better 
of  Mr.  Esmond  and  his  periwigged  companions.  I  have 
not  made  a  fortune  in  four  months,  but  a  snug  little  sum 
of  money,  which  will  grow,  let  us  hope,  now  that  I  have 
made  a  beginning.  Perhaps  I  may  come  back  another 
year  with  another  venture,  but  all  this  depends  upon 
the  Fates  and  Tomorrow,  of  which  no  man  is  the  master. 
At  Charleston  I  met  your  young  kinsman,  Rankin,  poor 
fellow,  at  the  hotel,  where  he  was  robbed  of  £20,  a  great 
slice  out  of  a  subaltern's  travelling  supply.  I  shall  see  him 
again  in  Montreal  next  month,  most  probably,  where  I 
shall  find  winter  still  lingering  in  the  lap  of  May,  having 
left  spring  and  almost  summer  a  fortnight  since  at  Savannah 
and  Charleston.1 

I  have .  come  away  from  the  South  not  so  horrified  as 
perhaps  I  ought  to  be  with  slavery,  which  in  the  towns 
is  not  by  any  means  a  horrifying  institution.  The  negroes 
in  the  good'  families  are  the  happiest,  laziest,  comfortablest 
race  of  menials.  They  are  kept  luxuriously  in  working 
time  and  cared  for  most  benevolently  in  old  age  —  one 
white  does  the  work  of  four  of  them,  and  one  negro  that 
can  work  has  his  parents  very  likely  and  young  children 
that  can't.     It  is  the  worst  economy,  slavery,  that  can  be, 

1  From  this  sentence,  and  the  closing  one  of  the  letter,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  it  was  Thackeray's  purpose  to  visit  Canada,  but  later  he 
changed  his  plans,  owing  to  a  sudden  attack  of  home-sickness,  sailing 
for  England  in  the  "  Europa  "  fifteen  days  later,  on  a  few  hours'  notice. 
Some  years  afterward  he  expressed  regret  to  Bayard  Taylor  that  he 
had  not  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  two  visits 
to  America  of  seeing  the  spot  where  Wolfe  won  the  vast  domain 
of  Canada  for  the  British  empire. 
vol.  1.  — 10. 
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the  clumsiest  and  most  costly  domestic  and  agricultural 
machine  that  ever  was  devised.  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  " 
and  the  tirades  of  the  Abolitionists  may  not  destroy  it, 
but  common  sense  infallibly  will  before  long,  and  every 
proprietor  would  be  rid  of  his  slaves  if  he  could,  not  in  the 
cotton-growing  States  I  mean,  but  in  households  and  in 
common  agricultural  estates. 

It  is  a  dreary  unpicturesque  country  for  the  most  part : 
I  have  not  seen  a  dozen  picturesque  views  through  all  my 
wanderings,  nor  even  cared  to  use  a  pencil  except  to 
sketch  a  negro  or  two :  and  these  are  wonderful  for  their 
grotesqueness,  oddity  and  pathetic  drollery,  so  to  speak. 
O,  what  a  comfort  it  will  be  to  see  the  old  country  again 
and  to  shut  up  these  wearisome  lectures !  I  am  so  sick  of 
them  that  I  vow  to  revolt  day  after  day.  It  is  only  the 
thought  of  those  young  at  Paris  that  makes  me  continue 
this  ambulatory  quack  business.  I  have  made  many  kind 
and  pleasant  friends,  some  whom  I  hope  to  like  and 
remember  all  my  life.  There  are  just  as  good  (not  so 
many)  ladies  and  gentlemen  here  as  with  us,  and  I  have 
lost  my  heart  twice  or  thrice  quite  satisfactorily,  and 
recovered  it  too,  not  in  the  least  injured  by  the  temporary 
abstraction  during  my  stay  here.  The  luxury  of  this  city 
is  prodigious  :  and  surely  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  or  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  when  she  came  to  visit  him  in  state  was 
not  arrayed  so  magnificently  as  these  New  York  damsels. 
I  send  my  very  best  regards  to  all  our  kinsfolk  and  friends 
and  that  judicious  critic  who  preferred  reading  about  Marl- 
borough to  seeing  Wellington's  obsequies.  I  hope  D.  V. 
to  be  home  before  many  months  are  over,  and  I  am  always 
yours  most  sincerely. 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 
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In  another  letter  to  Mrs.  Bayne,  written  later, 
Thackeray  says  :  "  When  a  man  gets  this  character 


Caricature  of  himself 

(of  being  haughty  and  supercilious  to  old  acquaint- 
ances), he  never  loses  it.     This  opinion  once  put 
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forth  against  a  man,  all  his  friends  believe  it, 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  theory,  see 
coolness  where  none  is  meant.  They  won't  allow 
for  the  time  an  immensely  enlarged  acquaintance 
occupies,  and  fancy  I  am  dangling  after  lords 
and  fine  ladies  because  I  am  not  so  much  in  their 
drawing-rooms  as  in  former  days.  They  don't 
know  in  what  a  whirl '  a  man  plunges  who  is 
engaged  in  my  business.  Since  I  began  this  work 
[of  lecturing],  besides  travelling,  reading,  seeing 
people,  dining  —  when  I  am  forced  out  and  would 
long  to  be  quiet — I  write  at  the  rate  of  five 
thousand  letters  a  year.  I  have  a  heap  before 
me  now  —  six  of  them  are  about  lectures  —  one 
from  an  old  gentleman  whom  I  met  on  the  rail- 
road, and  who  sends  me  his  fugitive  poems.  I 
must  read  them,  answer  and  compliment  the  old 
gentleman.  Another  from  a  poor  widow,  in  bad 
spelling,  asking  for  help.  Nobody  knows  this 
work  until  he  is  in  it,  and  of  course,  with  all  this, 
old  friends  hint  that  you  are  changed,  you  are 
forsaking  us  for  great  people,  and  so  forth,  and 
so  forth." 

To  Miss  Alice  Jane  Trulock,  London. 

New  York,  April  5  [1853]. 

My  dear  Miss  Trulock, — You  know  what  a  dread- 
ful letter  writer  I  am,  otherwise  your  kind  note  would 
have  had  an  answer  long  ere  this :  and  now  perhaps  I 
am  coming  back  so  soon  that  I  might  tell  you  my  good 
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wishes  and  not  write  them.  When  the  coming  back  is 
to  be  I  don't  know ;  but  I  am  so  weary  of  reading  those 
lectures  (though  some  of  them  are  so  beautifully  written 
as  you  know)  that  I  may  revolt  any  day :  and  shall 
probably  ere  a  couple  more  months  are  over.  I  have 
just  come  back  from  the  South  and  Slavery,  which  is 
not  near  so  horrible  in  reality  as  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  book 
—  and  having  left  Spring  and  hot  weather  and  longed  to 
throw  my  winter  clothes  off  at  Savannah  and  Charleston, 
I  am  going  to  Canada  next  week  where  there  are  still 
great  coats  and  furs  even,  I  believe,  and  snows  and  sleighs 
and  winter.  I  stay  here  for  a  week  doing  nothing  and 
going  out  to  dinner  almost  as  much  here  as  in  London. 
How  I  wouldn't  like  the  girls  to  live  here!  I  never 
saw  such  luxury  arid  extravagance  such  tearing  polkas 
such  stupendous  suppers  and  fine  clothes.  I  watched  one 
young  lady  at  4  balls  in  as  many  new  dresses,  and  each 
dress  of  the  most  "  stunnirig"  description.  Fancy  Anny 
and  Minny  in  yellow  and  silver  —  the  Lord  forbid ! 
Anny  writes  me  delightful  letters  from  Paris  and  Minny 
sends  funny  little  scraps.  She  has  grown  very  tall  Nan 
writes  and  they  seem  as  happy  as  affection  can  make 
them. 

Perhaps  I  shall  come  back  to  this  country  with  a  fresh 
set  of  lectures  for  next  winter  :  if  I  have  as  good  luck 
with  them  as  with  the  last  there  will  be  a  snug  little 
sum  of  money  for  the  girls  when  I  die  —  and  the  rate 
of  interest  is  about  twice  as  high  here  as  at  home :  I 
am  already  worth  ^200  a  year  by  what  I  have  put  by 
in  this  country.  It  would  take  a  long  long  time  to  put 
by  as  much  at  home. 
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The  ladies  are  so  pretty  that  I  have  lost  my  heart 
very  satisfactorily  in  two  or  three  places,  and  found  it 
again  not  a  bit  the  worse  for  being  lost.  I  have  n't  written 
a  book  nor  any  letters  scarcely,  except  to  the  children  and 
their  Granny,  and  now  and  then  to  the  Elliots.  The 
tour  has  done  me  good  though;  but  the  very  best  day 
of  it  will  be  that  when  I  see  Liverpool  Quays  again, 
on  my  way  to  my  young  ones. 

Have  you  found  successors  for  them?  I  hope  you 
have  and  that  you  will  always  remember  how  grateful 
their  father  is  to  you.  Mr.  Crowe  sends  you  his  remem- 
brances. He  has  been  of  the  greatest  comfort  to  me  in 
the  journey,  and  has  never  once  ceased  to  make  puns 
or  to  be  in  a  good  humour.  Goodbye  dear  Miss  Trulock 
and  believe  me  ever,  Sincerely  yours, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

To  Mrs.  Thomas  Carlyle  our  author  sends  the 
following  characteristic  undated  note  in  answer  to  an 
application  in  her  efforts  to  secure  employment  for 
a  German  governess  in  whom  Mr.  Carlyle  was  also 
interested :  — 

My  dear  Mrs.  Carlyle,  —  For  God's  sake  stop 
Mme.  Bolte.  I  have  governidges  calling  at  all  hours, 
with  High  Dutch  accents  and  reams  of  testimonials. 
One  to-day,  one  yesterday,  and  a  letter  the  day  before, 
and  on  going  to  dine  at  Punch,  by  Heavens  !  there  was  a 
letter  from  a  German  lady  on  my  plate.  And  I  don't  want 
a  Gerwoman :  and  all  our  plans  are  uncertain.  Farewell. 
Your  truly  etached, 

W.  M.  T. 
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Before  Thackeray's  departure  he  composed  in 
the  Clarendon  the  following  lines,  entitled  "  Lucy's 
Birthday,"  for  a  member  of  his  favourite  New 
York  family  frequently  alluded  to  as  "  the  good 
Baxters."  The  poem  is  properly  included  in  this 
volume,  as  being  the  only  one  that  Thackeray  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  with  the  single  exception 
of  his  final  leave-taking  with  American  admirers 
in  the  charming  verses,  "To  all  good. friends  in 
Boston,  Mass." 

"  Seventeen  rosebuds  in  a  ring, 
Thick  with  sister  flowers  beset, 
In  a  fragrant  coronet, 
Lucy's  servants  this  day  bring. 
Be  it  the  birthday  wreath  she  wears 
Fresh  and  fair,  and  symbolling 
The  young  number  of  her  years, 
The  sweet  blushes  of  her  spring. 

"  Types  of  youth  and  love  and  hope  ! 
Friendly  hearts  your  mistress  greet, 
Be  you  ever  fair  and  sweet, 
And  grow  lovelier  as  you  ope  ! 
Gentle  nursling  fenced  about 
With  fond  care  and  guarded  so, 
Scarce  you  've  heard  of  storms  without, 
Frosts  that  bite,  or  winds  that  blow  ! 

"  Kindly  has  your  life  begun, 
And  we  pray  that  heaven  may  send 
To  our  floweret  a  warm  sun, 
A  calm  summer,  a  sweet  end. 
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And  where'er  shall  be  her  home, 
May  she  decorate  the  place  ; 
Still  expanding  into  bloom, 
And  developing  in  grace."1 

The  fortunate  young  lady  who  inspired  these 
lines,  in  a  note  to  the  writer  dated  June,  1900,  says  : 
"  The  form  of  the  little  poem  was  altered  before 
being  printed.  Mr.  Thackeray  changed  the  rhythm, 
shortening  the  lines,  etc.  He  preferred  it  in  that 
way,  but  I  always  thought  the  original  poem  much 
prettier,  which  was  perhaps  not  unnatural.  He 
used  to  call  my  mother  Lady  Castlewood  and  my 
sister  Miss  Beatrix.  It  is  not  true,  as  has  been 
often  said,  that  the  character  of  Ethel  Newcome 
was  drawn  from  my  sister,  although  some  of  the 
scenes  in  '  The  Newcomes  '  are  no  doubt  suggested 
by  seeing  my  sister  holding  her  court  in  New 
York  ball-rooms."  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  in 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward,  Howe's  "  Reminiscences,"  speak- 
ing of  Mrs.  Hampton,  the  sister-in-law  of  Gen. 
Wade  Hampton,  the  venerable  lady  writes :  "  She 
told  me  that  she  recognised  bits  of  her  own  conver- 
sation in  some  of  the  sayings  of  Ethel  Newcome ; 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  in  depicting  the  beauti- 
ful and  noble  though  wayward  girl  Thackeray  had 
in  mind  something  of  the  aspect  and  character  of 

1  Thackeray  contributed  "  Lucy's  Birthday  *'  and  "  The  Pen  and 
the  Album "  to  Miss  Marguerite  Power,  niece  of  the  Countess  of 
Blessington,  for  her  annual  called  "The  Keepsake,"  of  1854.  The 
original  manuscript  poem  is  dated  April  15,  1853. 
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the  lovely  Sally  Baxter."  The  novelist,  in  a  note 
to  an  American  friend,  described  the  latter  as  being 
"eighteen  and  brilliantly  beautiful." 

To  his  London  publisher,  the  late  George  Smith, 
he  writes  from  the  Clarendon  in  April :  "  We  have 
had  a  very  pleasant  and  not  unprofitable  tour  in  the 
South.  The  words  are  the  words  of  Thackeray,  but 
the  pen  is  the  pen  of  Crowe.  The  former  is  boiling 
himself  in  a  warm  bath,  and  is,  whether  in  or  out  of 
hot  water,  yours  very  faithfully  always." 

"  Mr.  Thackeray,"  said  George  Lunt,  "  was  an 
admirer  —  as  what  man  of  taste  and  true  senti- 
ment is  not  ?  —  of  female  beauty.  Certainly  he  saw 
'  in  Boston  many  cultivated  and  attractive  ladies ;  but 
I  think  he  admired,  more  than  any  others,  one 
married  lady,  whom  he  knew  in  private  life  rather 
than  in  general  society,  and  in  whose  house  I  often 
met  him.  It  was  a  domestic  scene  in  which  he 
seemed  completely  at  home,  and  where  he  con- 
versed freely  of  his  own  household  ties  in  England, 
which  he  so  sorely  missed  in  another  land.  Of  this 
lady,  distinguished  for  her  personal  attractions  and 
her  unpretending  good  sense,  he  used  to  say,  '  She 
would  be  a  countess  any  where ; '  which  was  accepted 
as  a  remark  of  no  little  significance  from  one  who 
had  the  entree  into  aristocratic  English  society, 
and  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  countesses  at 
home."  Thackeray  thus  describes  his  first  meet- 
ing another  lady  with  whom  he  became  intimate  : 
"  Once,  in  America,  a  clever  and  candid  woman  said 
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The  lecturer's  departure  was  so  sudden  that  he 
had  no  time  to  say  farewell  to  any  except  the 
friendly  family  of  Baxters,  who  resided  in  Second 
Avenue  opposite  the  mansion  of  Hamilton  Fish, 
and  near  the  Clarendon.  His  secretary  says :  "  I 
visited  Thackeray  in  his  room  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. He  had  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  and  he 
said:  'I'll  go  down  to  Wall,  Street,  and  see 
whether  I  can  secure  ,berths  in  her.' "  He  was 
successful,  and  sailed  with  Mr.  Crowe  on  April 
20,  in  the  "  Europa ; "  and  so  terminated  Thackeray's 
six  months'  lecture  tour  in  the  United  States. 
Early  on  Sunday  morning,  May  1,  he  was  again  in 
his  beloved  England.  Two  months  later  the  poet 
Clough,  who  had  returned  to  his  native  land,  writes 
to  Charles  Eliot  Norton :  "  Thackeray,  they  tell 
me,  is  full  of  the  kindheartedness  and  generousness 
of  the  Americans,  and  is  faithful  to  his  promise  of 
writing  no  book." 

To  an  American  correspondent,  Thornton  Hunt, 
son  of  the  author  of  "  Abou  Ben  Adhem,"  wrote 
several  months  after  Thackeray's  return  :  "  I  have 
no  right  to  claim  more  than  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  Thackeray,  from  having  met  him  in  the  exer- 
cise of  our  profession,  and  from  possessing  several 
common  friends.  In  some  parts  of  the  Union, 
however,  my  name  may  be  known,  and  where  it  is, 
certainly  it  will  be  known  as  a  man  who  will  not 
tolerate  any  language  unworthy  of  a  country  which 
is   half  my  own.     Now   I    happen   to   have   met 
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Thackeray  in  a  company  where  he  could,  with  the 
most  unqualified  confidence,  and  where  he  must 
have  conversed  without  study,  and  without  thought 
of  what  would  be  repeated.  In  that  free  and 
friendly  converse  he  poured  forth  all  his  thoughts 
upon  America  —  not  unmixed  with  touches  of  sly 
humour,  such  as  would  occur  to  him  in  visiting  any 
community,  whether  in  Belgravia  or  Broadway.  I 
wish  what  he  then  said  could  have  been  overheard 
by  the  whole  Union,  because  I  never  heard  but 
one  Englishman  so  heartily  acknowledge  the  noble 
qualities,  the  worth,  and  the  estimable  traits  of 
Americans  generally ;  that  one  Englishman  being 
a  relative  of  my  own,  formerly  an  officer  of  the 
Republic  and  now  a  resident  in  the  Union.  Satir- 
ists have  been  to  America,  have  accepted  her  hospi- 
tality, and  have  repaid  it  with  satire.  Thackeray  is 
not  of  that  number.  He  is  a  satirist,  but  he  is 
a  man  with  a  keen  sense  and  a  large  heart ;  and  he 
understands  America,  North  and  South.  I  heard 
him  talk  of  giving  his  impressions  of  the  Union 
publicly,  and  I  joined  with  others  in  urging  him  to 
do  so.  What  was  his  objection  ?  That  he  would 
not  make  money  by  his  sense  of  the  kindness 
which  he  had  received;  and  that  if  he  did  it  with- 
out payment  it  might  be  misconstrued  into  an 
invidious  contrast  of  his  own  better  feeling  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  others  who  had  not  so  well 
understood  the  American  people.  I  wish  that  this 
over-delicacy  had  not  restrained  him  ;  but  it  is  im- 
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possible  that  Americans  should  harbour  resentment 
at  one  misunderstood  sentence  in  the  writings  of 
a  man  who  put  so  generous  an  appreciation  on 
their  personal  qualities,  their  kindness  to  himself, 
and  their  national  power." 

The  Thackeray  bookplate  which  appears  on  this 
page  was  designed  for  his  friend  Fitz-Gerald,  who 
wrote,  "  Done  by  Thackeray  one  day  in  Coram 
Street  in  184a.  All  wrong  on  her  feet,  so  he  said, 
—  I  can  see  him  now."  The  American  possessor 
of  an  impression  says  the  angel  holding  before  her  a 
shield  of  arms  is  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Brookfield.  The 
feet  are  so  tiny,  and  in  the  picture  are  so  closely 
pressed  together,  that  the  figure  appears  in  danger 
of  falling. 
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If  Truth  were  a  goddess,  I  would  make  Thackeray  her  High  Priest. 

Charlotte  Bronte. 

DURING  the  period  between  his  first  and 
second  visits  to  the  New  World  Thackeray 
wrote  several  letters  that  properly  find  a 
place  in  this  volume.  The  two  earliest  were  written 
to  his  friend  William  B.  Reed  of  Philadelphia,  the  first 
a  few  months  after  his  return  to  England ;  the  third 
was  addressed  in  the  same  year  (1853)  to  an  English 
journal.  It  relates  to  Washington,  who  is  intro- 
duced in  "  The  Newcomes,"  then  appearing  in 
twenty-four  monthly  numbers,  the  last  one  being 
•  published  in  August,  1855.  A  passage  in  an  early 
chapter  of  this  delightful  story,  containing  the  finest 
of  all  Thackeray's  characters,  alluding  to  "  Mr. 
Washington,"  was  so  far  misunderstood  on  this  side 
of  the  sea  that  the  fact  was  referred  to  by  the  New 
York  correspondent  of  the  London  "  Times."  To 
this  criticism  the  novelist  addressed  the  communi- 
cation to  the  editor  of  that  journal,  which  follows 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Reed  written  in  Switzerland:  — 

VOL.  I.  —  II 
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Neufchatel,  Switzerland,  July  »i,  1853. 

My  dear  Reed,  —  Though  I  am  rather  slow  in  pay- 
ing the  tailor,  I  always  pay  him;  and  as  with  tailors,  so 
with  men ;  I  pay  my  debts  to  my  friends,  only  at  rather  a 
long  day.  Thank  you  for  writing  to  me  so  kindly,  you 
have  so  much  to  do.  I  have  only  begun  to  work  ten  days 
since,  and  now  in  consequence  have  a  little  leisure.  Before, 
since  my  return  from  the  West,  it  was  flying  from  London 
to  Paris,  and  vice  versa,  dinners  right  and  left,  parties  every 
night.  If  I  had  been  in  Philadelphia,  I  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  feasted.  Oh,  you  unhappy  Reed !  I  see  you 
(after  that  little  supper  with  McMichael)  on  Sunday  at 
your  own  table,  when  we  had  that  good  Sherry-Madeira, 
turning  aside  from  the  wine  cup  with  your  pale  face ! 
That  cup  has  gone  down  this  well  so  often  (meaning  my 
own  private  cavity),  that  I  wonder  the  cup  is  n't  broken, 
and  the  well  as  well  as  it  is. 

Three  weeks  of  London  was  more  than  enough  for  me, 
and  I  feel  as  if  I  had  had  enough  of  it  and  pleasure.  Then 
I  remained  a  month  with  my  parents ;  then  I  brought  my 
girls  on  a  little  pleasuring  tour,  and  it  has  really  been  a 
pleasuring  tour.  We  spent  ten  days  at  Baden,  when  I  set 
intrepidly  to  work  again :  and  have  been  five  days  in- 
Switzerland  now ;  not  bent  on  going  up  mountains,  but 
on  taking  things  easily.  How  beautiful  it  is !  How  pleas- 
ant!  How  great  and  affable,  too,  the  landscape  is  !  It's 
delightful  to  be  in  the  midst  of  such  scenes  —  the  ideas  get 
generous  reflections  from  them.  I  don't  mean  to  say  my 
thoughts  grow  mountainous  and  enormous  like  the  Alpine 
chain  yonder :  but,  in  fine,  it  is  good  to  be  in  the  presence 
of  this  noble  nature.  It  is  keeping  good  company :  keep- 
ing away  mean    thoughts.     I  see  in  the   papers   now  and 
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again  accounts  of  fine  parties  in  London.  Bon  D'teu! 
is  it  possible  any  one  ever  wanted  to  go  to  fine  London 
parties,  and  are  there  now  people  sweating  in  Mayfair 
routs  ?  The  European  continent  swarms  with  your  people. 
They  are  not  all  as  polished  as  Chesterfield.  I  wish 
some  of  them  spoke  French  a  little  better.  I  saw  five 
of  them  at  supper  at  Basle  the  other  night  with  their 
knives  down  their  throats.  It  was  awful !  My  daughter 
saw  it,  and  I  was  obliged  to  say,  My  dear,  your  great-great- 
grandmother,  one  of  the  finest  ladies  of  the  old  school  I 
ever  saw,  applied  cold  steel  to  her  wittles.  It 's  no  crime 
to  eat  with  a  knife,  which  is  all  very  well :  but  I  wish  five 
of  'em  at  a  time  would  n't. 

Will  you  please  beg  McMichael,  when  Mrs.  Glyn,  the 
English  tragic  actress,  comes  to  read  Shakespeare  in  your 
city,  to  call  on  her,  to  do  the  act  of  kindness  to  her,  and 
help  her  with  his  valuable  editorial  aid  ?  I  wish  we  were 
to  have  another  night  soon,  and  that  I  was  going  this  very 
evening  to  set  you  up  with  a  headache  to-morrow  morning. 
By  Jove!  how  kind  you  all  were  to  me  !  How  I  like  your 
people,  and  want  to  see  'em  again  !  You  are  more  tender- 
hearted, romantic,  and  sentimental  than  we  are.  I  keep 
on  telling  this  to  our  fine  people  here,  and  have  so  be- 
laboured your  [Here  the  paper  was  turned  and  revealed  the 
sketch.  At  the  top  is  written :  "  Pardon  this  rubbishing 
picture:  but  I  didn't  see  it  and  can't  afford  to  write  page  3 
over  again  "]  country  with  praise  in  private  that  I  sometimes 
think  I  go  too  far.  I  keep  back  some  of  the  truth,  but  the 
great  point  to  try  and  ding  into  the  ears  of  the  great  stupid 
virtue-proud  English  public  is,  that  there  are  folks  as  good 
as  they  in  America.  That's  where  Mrs.  Stowe's  book  has 
done  harm,  by  inflaming  us  with  an  idea  of  our  own  supe- 
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rior  virtue  in  freeing  our  blacks,  whereas  you  keep  yours. 
Comparisons  are  always  odorous,  Mrs.  Malaprop  says. 

I  am  about  a  new  story,  but  don't  know  as  yet  if  it  will 
be  any  good.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  too  old  for  story- 
telling; but  I  want  money,  and  shall  get  $20,000  for  this, 
of  which  (D.  V.)  I  '11  keep  fifteen.  I  wish  this  rubbish 
[the  sketch]  were  away ;  I  might  put  written  rubbish  in  its 
stead.  Not  that  I  have  anything  to  say,  but  that  I  always 
remember  you  and  yours,  and  honest  Mac,  and  Wharton 
and  Lewis,  and  kind  fellows  who  have  been  kind  to  me, 
and  I  hope  will  be  kind  to  me  again.  Good-by,  my  dear 
Reed,  and  believe  me,  ever  sincerely  yours, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Thackeray's  pen-and-ink  sketch  is  evidently  the 
original  of  one  of  the  illustrations  of  his  grotesque 
fairy  tale  entitled  "  The  Rose  and  the  Ring,"  written 
—  as  he  informed  an  American  lady  when  on  his 
second  visit  to  the  United  States  —  while  he  was 
watching  and  nursing  his  two  daughters,  who  were 
ill  during  his  summer  vacation  in  Switzerland. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times  : 

Sir,  —  Allow  me  a  word  of  explanation  in  answer  to  a 
strange  charge  which  has  been  brought  against  me  in  the 
United  States,  and  which  your  New  York  correspondent 
has  made  public  in  this  country.  In  the  first  number  of  a 
periodical  story  which  I  am  now  publishing  appears  a  sen- 
tence in  which  I  should  never  have  thought  of  finding  any 
harm  until  it  has  been  discovered  by  some  critics  over  the 
water.     The  fatal  words  are  these :  — • 

"When  pigtails  grew  on  the  backs  of  British  gentry,  and 
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their  wives  wore  cushions  on  their  heads,  over  which 
they  tied  their  own  hair,  and  disguised  it  with  powder  and 
pomatums :  when  ministers  went  in  their  stars'  and  orders 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  orators  of  the  oppo- 
sition attacked  nightly  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  riband ; 
when  Mr.  Washington  was  heading  the  American  rebels 
with  a  courage,  it  must  be  confessed,  worthy  of  a  better 
cause ;  —  there  came  to  London,  out  of  a  northern  county, 
Mr.,  etc." 

This  paragraph  has  been  interpreted  in  America  as  an 
insult  to  Washington  and  the  whole  Union;  and  from  the 
sadness  and  gravity  with  which  your  correspondent  quotes 
certain  of  my  words,  it  is  evident  he  too  thinks  they  have 
an  insolent  and  malicious  meaning. 

Having  published  the  American  critic's  comment,  permit 
the  author  of  a  faulty  sentence  to  say  what  he  did  mean, 
and  to  add  the  obvious  moral  of  the  apologue  which  has 
been  So  oddly  construed.  I  am  speaking  of  a  .young  ap- 
prentice coming  to  London  between  the  years  1770  and 
'80,  and  want  to  depict  a  few  figures  of  the  last  century. 
(The  illustrated  head-letter  of  the  chapter  was  intended  to 
represent  Hogarth's  "  Industrious  Apprentice.")  I  fancy 
the  old  society  with  its  hoops  and  powder  —  Barre  or  Fox 
thundering  at  Lord  North  asleep  on  the  Treasury  bench  — 
the  news-readers  in  the  coffee-room  talking  over  the  paper, 
and  owning  that  this  Mr.  Washington  who  was  leading  the 
rebels  was  a  very  courageous  soldier,  and  worthy  of  a  better 
cause  than  fighting  against  King  George.  The  images  are 
at  least  natural  and  pretty  consecutive.  1776  —  the  people 
of  London  in  '76  —  the  Lord  and  House  of  Commons 
in  '76  —  Lord  North  —  Washington  —  what  the  peoplei 
thought    about  Washington  —  I    am   thinking   about  '76. 
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Where,  in  the  name  of  common-sense  is  the  insult  to 
1853  -?  The  satire,  if  satire  there  be,  applies  to  us  at 
home,  who  called  Washington  "Mr.  Washington,"  as  we 
called  Frederick  the  Great  "the  Protestant  Hero,"  or 
Napoleon  "  the  Corsican  Tyrant "  or  "  General  Bonaparte." 
Need  I  say  that  our  officers  were  instructed  (until  they  were 
taught  better  manners)  to  call  Washington  "  Mr.  Washing- 
ton ?  "  and  that  the  Americans  were  called  rebels  during  the 
whole  of  that  contest  ?  Rebels  !  of  course  they  were  rebels ; 
and  I  should  like  to  know  what  native  American  would 
not  have  been  a  rebel  in  that  cause.  As  irony  is  dangerous, 
and  has  hurt  the  feelings  of  kind  friends  whom  I  would 
not  wish  to  offend,  let  me  say,  in  perfect  faith  and  gravity, 
that  I  think  the  cause  for  which  Washington  fought 
entirely  just  and  right,  and  the  Champion  the  very  noblest, 
purest,  bravest,  best,  of  God's  men. 

I  am  Sir,  your  very  faithful  servant, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Athenaeum,  Nov.  22  [1853]. 

Concerning  "  The  Newcomes,"  a  friend  has  sent 
me  the  following  interesting  incident :  "  Just  after 
the  completion  of  '  The  Newcomes,' "  writes  Mr. 
Edward  Wilberforce,  "  Thackeray  told  me  he  was 
walking  to  the  post  office  in  Paris  to  send  off  the 
concluding  chapters  when  he  came  upon  an  old 
friend  of  his  who  was  also  known  to  me.  'Come 
into  this  archway,'  said  Thackeray  to  his  friend, 
'and  I  will  read  you  a  bit  of  "  The  Newcomes."  ' 
The  two  went  aside  out  of  the  street,  and  there 
Thackeray  read  the  scene  of  the  Colonel's  death. 
The  friend's  emotion  grew  more  and  more  intense 
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as  the  reading  went  on,  and  at  the  close  he  burst  out 
crying,  and  exclaimed,  '  If  everybody  else  does  like 


Thackerafs  Drawing  of  the  Rector  and  Children  who  were 
"Destroying  the  Foundations  of  the  Church  " 

that  the  fortune  of  the  book  is  made  !'  '  And  every- 
body did,'  was  my  comment.  '  Not  I,'  replied 
Thackeray.  '  I  was  quite  unmoved  when  I  killed  the 
Colonel.     What  was  nearly  too  much  for  me  was 
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the  description  of  the  "  Boy  "  saying  "  Our  Father." 
I  was  dictating  to  my  daughter,  and  I  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  controlling  my  voice  and  not 
let  her  see  that  I  was  almost  breaking  down.  I 
don't  think,  however,  that  she  suspected  it.'" 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  in  an  appreciative 
article  on  "  Some  Gentlemen  in  Fiction,"  writes : 
"Whether  because  Thackeray  was  himself  a  gentle- 
man in  a  very  high  degree,  or  because  his  methods 
were  in  a  very  high  degree  suited  to  this  class  of 
work,  or  from  the  common  operation  of  both  causes, 
a  gentleman  came  from  his  pen  by  the  gift  of 
Nature.  He  could  draw  him  as  a  character-part, 
full  of  pettiness,  tainted  with  vulgarity,  and  yet  still 
a  gentleman,  in  the  inimitable  Major  Pendennis. 
He  could  draw  him  as  the  full-blown  hero  in  Colonel 
Esmond.  He  could  draw  him  —  the  next  thing  to 
the  work  of  God  —  human  and  true  and  noble  and 
frail,  in  Colonel  Newcome.  If  the  art  of  being  a 
gentleman  were  forgotten,  like  the  art  of  staining 
glass,  it  might  be  learned  anew  from  that  one 
character." 

To  Willard  S.  Felt,  New  York. 

36  Onslow  Square,  Brompton, 

August  18,  1854. 

■My  dear  Felt,  —  I  have  been  2  months  away  from 
England  during  which  I  have  done  5  numbers  of  New- 
comes  and  had  4  smart  attacks  of  illness.  Your  letter 
meanwhile  has  been  lying  at  my  house  where  I  found  it  on 
my  return  2  days  since  with  one  from  N,  Y,  M.  L.  A, 
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Repeated  illnesses  have  however  thrown  me  back  ^  a 
dozen  months  at  least  so  that  I  cannot  put  my  project 
in  execution  of  coming  to  the  States  this  year.  Nor 
would  it  be  worth  my  while  to  change  my  scheme  from 
6  to  4  lectures  for  the  1000  dollars  which  our  friends  offer 
me.  I  shall  give  the  lectures  in  London  and  Edinburgh 
before  I  go  westward  as  I  did  with  the  first  set :  and  even 
then  I  think  from  the  result  of  our  last  transaction  that  the 
N.  Y.  M.  L.  A.  might  have  made  me  a  better  offer  than 
that  which  Mr.  Ballard  sends  me. 

However  I  can't  do  the  Lectures  this  year  which  will 
take  a  great  deal  of  time.  I  have  not  discussed  money 
matters  at  all  in  answering  Mr.  Ballard's  proposal,  but 
declined  it  for  the  above   reason. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  and  believe  that  I 
am  always  grateful  and  mindful  for  your  kindness  to  me 
whilst  at  New  York. 

O   me !     How  awfully   bad  the   Railway   Share-market 

looks  ! 

Always  faithfully  yours, 

W.  "M.  Thackeray. 

During  Thackeray's  first  visit  to  the  United 
States  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  df  Prof. 
Henry  Reed,  highly  appreciating  his  refined  and 
scholarly  tastes  and  accomplishments  ;  and  when 
the  latter  visited  Europe  in  the  following  year  he 
received  acceptable  attentions  from  the  novelist. 
The  Professor  on  his  return  voyage  perished  in  the 
shipwreck,  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  the  Collins 
steamer  "Arctic."  In  the  following  letter  to  his 
brother,  Thackeray  writes  of  the  good  man's  loss, 
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and  also  alludes  to  some  transient  diplomatic  visions 
in  connection  with  this  country. 

Onslow  So,uare,  Brompton,  November  8  [1854]. 
My  dear  Reed,  —  I  received  your  melancholy  letter 
this  morning.  It  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  writing  about 
a  subject  on  which,  of  course,  I  felt  very  strongly  for  you 
and  your  poor  brother's  family.  -  I  have  kept  back  writing, 
knowing  the  powerlessness  of  consolation,  and  having  vague 
hopes  that  your  brother  and  Miss  Bronson  might  have  been 
spared.  That  ghastly  struggle  over,  who  would  pity  any 
man  that  departs  ?  It  is  the  survivors  one  commiserates  of 
such  a  good,  pious,  tender-hearted  man  as  he  seemed  whom 
God  Almighty  has  just  called  back  to  Himself.  He  seemed 
to  me  to  have  all  the  sweet  domestic  virtues  which  make 
the  pang  of  parting  only  the  more  cruel  to  those  who  are 
left  behind.  But  that  loss,  what  a  gain  to  him  !  A  just 
man  summoned  by  God,  —  for  what  purpose  can  he  go  but 
to  meet  the  divine  love  and  goodness  ?  I  never  think  about 
deploring  such :  and  as  you  and  I  send  for  our  children, 
meaning  them  only  love  and  kindness,  how  much  more 
Pater  Noster  ?  So  we  say,  and  weep  the  beloved  ones  whom 
we  lose  all  the  same  with  the  natural  selfish  sorrow :  as 
you,  I  dare  say,  will  have  a  heavy  heart  when  your  daughter 
marries  and  leaves  you.  You  will  lose  her,  though  her  home 
is  ever  so  happy.  I  remember  quite  well  my  visit  to  your 
brother  —  the  pictures  in  his  room,  which  made  me  see 
which  way  his  thoughts  lay  :  his  sweet,  gentle,  melancholy, 
pious  manner.  That  day  I  saw  him  here  in  Dover  Street, 
I  don't  know  whether  I  told  them,  but  I  felt  at  the  time 
that  to  hear  their  very  accents  affected  me  somehow  :  and 
where  shall  I  ever  hear  voices  in  the  world  that  have  spoken 
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more  kindly  to  me.  It  was  like  being  in  your  grave,  calm, 
kind  old  Philadelphia  over  again ;  and  behold :  now  they 
are  to  be  heard  no  more.  I  only  saw  your  brother  once  in 
London.  When  he  first  called  I  was  abroad  ill,  and  went 
to  see  him  immediately  I  got  your  letter,  which  he  brought 
and  kept  back,  I  think.  We  talked  about  the  tour  which 
he  had  been  making,  and  about  churches  in  this  country  — 
which  I  knew  interested  him  —  and  Canterbury  especially, 
where  he  had  been  at  the  opening  of  a  missionary  college. 
He  was  going  to  Scotland,  I  think,  and  to  leave  London  in- 
stantly, for  he  and  Miss  B.  refused  hospitality,  etc. ;  and  we 
talked  about  the  memoir  of  Hester  Reed  which  I  had  found, 
I  did  n't  know  how,  on  my  study-table,  and  about  the  people 
whom  he  had  met  at  Lord  Mahon's  —  and  I  believe  I  said 
I  should  like  to  be  going  with  him  in  the  "  Arctic."  And  we 
parted  with  a  great  deal  of  kindness,  please  God, and  friendly 
talk  of  a  future  meeting.  May  it  happen  one  day!  for  I 
feel  sure  he  was  a  just  man.  I  wanted  to  get  a  copy  of 
"  Esmond  "  to  send  by  him  (the  first  edition,  which  is  the 
good  one);  but  I  did  not  know  where  to  light  on  one, 
having  none  myself,  and  a  month  since  bought  a  couple  of 
copies  at  a  circulating  library  for  js.  bd.  apiece. 

I  am  to-day  just  out  of  bed  after  another,  about  the 
dozenth,  severe  fit  of  spasms  which  I  have  this  year.  My 
book  would  have  been  written  but  for  them,  and  the  lectures 
begun,  with  which  I  hope  to  make  a  few  thousand  more 
dollars  for  those  young  ladies.  But  who  knows  whether  I 
shall  be  well  enough  to  deliver  them,  or  what  is  in  store  for 
next  year  ?  The  secretaryship  of  our  Legation  at  Wash- 
ington was  vacant  the  other-  day,  and  I  instantly  asked  for 
it;  but  in  the  very  kindest  letter  Lord  Clarendon  showed 
how  the  petition  was  impossible.     First,  the  place  was  given 
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away  :  next,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  appoint  out  of  the  ser- 
vice. But  the  first  was  an  excellent  reason,  not  a  doubt  of 
it.  So  if  ever  I  come,  as  I  hope  and  trust  to  do  this  time 
next  year,  it  must  be  in  my  own  coat,  and  not  the  Queen's. 
Good-by,  my  dear  Reed,  and  believe  that  I  have  the  ut- 
most sympathy  in  your  misfortune,  and  am  most  sincerely 
yours, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

The  day  before  Dickens  wrote  the  following  note, 
Daniel  Huntington,  who  was  then  in  London  and 
listened  to  the  delightful  address,  called  at  the 
studio  of  Glasse,  a  distinguished  English  artist, 
who  remarked  in  the  course  of  their  conversation : 
"  By  the  way,  Thackeray  has  just  been  here  and 
said,  '  I  have  prepared  a  dish  of  soft  soap  for 
Dickens ; '  "  the  droll  statement  obviously  referring 
to  the  highly  complimentary  passage  with  which 
the  speaker  concluded  the  address  on  "  Charity 
and  Humour."  Many  readers  may  remember  that 
it  was  written  in  New  York,  where  it  was  first 
delivered  by  Thackeray  for  the  benefit  of  a  benevo- 
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lent  Society.     The  reader  will  find  the  tribute  on 
page  55  of  this  volume. 

[London]  March  23,  1855. 
My  dear  Thackeray,  —  I  have  read  in  the  "Times" 
to-day  an  account  of  your  last  night's  lecture,  and  cannot 
refrain  from  assuring  you,  in  all  truth  and  earnestness,  that 
I  am  profoundly  touched  by  your  generous  reference  to  me. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  tell  you  what  a  glow  it  spread  over 
my  heart.  Out  of  its  fulness  I  do  entreat  you  to  believe 
that  I  shall  never  forget  your  words  of  commendation.  If 
you  could  wholly  know  at  once  how  you  have  moved  me 
and  how  you  have  animated  me,  you  would  be  the  happier, 
I  am  certain.  — 

Faithfully  yours  ever, 

Charles  Dickens. 

In  October,  1855,  Thackeray  departed  on  his 
second  lecture  tour  in  the  United  States,  from  which 
he  returned  to  England  in  April,  1856.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  uncompleted  lectures  on  "  The  Four 
Georges "  —  for  he  finished  the  last  one  in  this 
country  —  seems  first  to  have  occurred  to  him  sev- 
eral years  previously,  while  travelling  on  the  Conti- 
nent. In  1852  he>  wrote:  "I  had  a  notion  of 
lectures  on  the  Four  Georges,  and  going  to  Han- 
over to  look  at  the  place  whence  that  race  came ; 
but  if  I  hope  for  preferment  hereafter,  I  mean 
Police-magistrateship  or  what  not,  I  had  best  keep 
a  civil  tongue  in  my  head :  and  I  should  be  sure 
to  say  something  impudent  if  I  got  upon  that 
subject :  and  as  I  have  no  Heaven-sent  mission  to, 
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do  this  job)  why,  perhaps  I  had  best  look  for  an- 
other. And  the  malheur  is,  that  because  it  is  a 
needless  job,  and  because  I  might  just  as  well  leave 
it  alone,  it  is  most  likely  I  shall  be  at  it."  In 
August,  1855,  Thackeray  wrote:  "I  am  going  to 
try  in  the  next  six  weeks  to  write  four  lectures 
for  the  great  North  American  Republic,  and  de- 
liver them  after  they  are  tired  ^  of  the  stale  old 
humourists." 

George  Hodder,  who  published  some  pleasant  rec- 
ollections of  Thackeray,  wished  to  accompany  him 
in  the  same  capacity  that  Eyre  Crowe  had  done  in 
the  first  visit,  and  he  was  told  to  come  for  his 
answer  the^  next  day.  On  the  following  morning 
he  was  informed  by  Thackeray  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  condition  of  his  health,  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  take  a  servant  with  him,  rather  than  a  sec- 
retary, adding  drily,  "  I  can  ask  a  servant  to  hold 
a  basin  for  me  :  but  I  doubt  if  I  could  do  that  to  a 
secretary  — -  at  least  he  might  object."  Mr.  Hodder 
says  :  "  He  smiled  as  he  made  this  droll  observation, 
but  I  too  well  knew  that  it  was  a  true  word  spoken 
in  jest:  for  he  was  subject  to  periodical  illnesses 
which  rendered  the  services  of  a  valet  most  essential 
to  him :  and  the  young  man  who  filled  that  situa- 
tion at  the  time  was  fortunately  one  in  whom  he 
placed  implicit  confidence  :  and  he  was  thankful  for 
the  gentle  way  in  which  his  servant  tended  him." 

Two  days  before  sailing,  some  threescore  friends 
and  admirers  entertained  him  at  the  London  Tavern, 
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Charles  Dickens  presiding  at  the  dinner  and  pro- 
posing the  toast  of  the  evening.  Thackeray  deliv- 
ered a  carefully  prepared  reply,  which  was  followed 
by  some  complimentary*  verses  by  another  guest, 
"a  friend  of  the  O' Mulligan,"  recited  with  great 
success.  An  idea  of  its  character  may  be  obtained 
from  the  concluding  verse  : 

"  I  'm  tould  there  's  a  banquet  performing  somewhere, 
That  a  warm-hearted  party  assemble  to  hail  him, 

And  a  world-honoured  penman  is  taking  the  chair. 
I  'd  like  to  be  present  —  I'm  fond  of  such  orgies  : 
And  since  he  's  about  to  be  crossing  the  surges 
To  tell  all  the  Yankees  about  the  Four  Georges, 

'Fore  George,  there  's  a  sentiment  I  would  declare. 
I  'd  say,  '  Fill  a  glass  to  the  sworn  foe  of  Quackery  ; ' 

May  his  ship  be  helped  westward  by  Ariel  and  Puck  ; 
Here  's  health,  fame,  and  gold,  to  our  guest  William  Thackeray, 

And,  in  token,  we  give  him  this  horse-shoe  for  luck." 

Thackeray,  who  in  rising  was  warmly  greeted, 
said  :  "  I  know  a  great  number  of  us  here  present 
have  been  invited  to  a  neighbouring  palace,  where 
turtle,  champagne,  and  all  good  things  are  as  plenti- 
ful almost  as  here,  and  where  there  reigns  a  civil 
monarch  with  a  splendid  court  of  officers,  etc.  — 
The  sort  of  greeting  that  I  had  myself  to-day  — 
this  splendour,  etc.  —  the  bevy  in  the  ante-room 
—  have  filled  my  bosom  with  an  elation  with  which 
no  doubt  Sir  Francis  Graham  Moon's  throbs.1  I 
am  surrounded  by  respectful  friends,  etc.  —  and  I 

1  Sir  F.  G.  Moon,  Bart.,  was  at  that  time  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
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feel  myself  like  a  Lord  Mayor.  To  his  lordship's 
delight  and  magnificence  there  is  a  drawback.  In 
the  fountain  of  his  pleasure  there  surges  a  bitter. 
He  is  thinking  about  the  9th  of  November,  and  I 
about  the  13  th  of  October.1 

"  Some  years  since,  when  I  was  younger  and  used 
to  frequent  jolly  assemblies,  I  wrote  a  Bacchanalian 
song,  to  be  chanted  after  dinner,  etc.  —  I  wish  some 
one  would  sing  that  song  now  to  the  tune  of  the 
'Dead  March  in  Saul,'  etc.  —  not  for  me  —  I  am 
miserable  enough  ;  but  for  you,  who  seem  in  a  great 
deal  too  good  spirits.  I  tell  you  I  am  not  —  all 
the  drink  in  Mr.  Bathe's2  cellar  won't  make  me. 
There  may  be  sherry  there  500  years  old  —  Colum- 
bus may  have  taken  it  out  from  Cadiz  with  him 
when  he  went  to  discover  America,  and  it  won't 
make  me  jolly,  etc.  —  and  yet,  entirely  unsatisfactory 
as  this  feast  is  to  me,  I  should  like  some  more. 
Why  can't  you  give  me  some  more  ?  I  don't  care 
about  them  costing  two  guineas  a  head.  It  is  not 
the  turtle  I  value.  Let  us  go  to  Simpson's  fish 
ordinary  —  or  to  Bertolini's  or  John  o'Groat's,  etc. 
—  I  don't  wan't  to  go  away  —  I  cling  round  the 
mahogany-tree. 

"  In  the  course  of  my  profound  and  extensive 
reading  I  have  found  it  is  the  habit  of  the  English 
nation  to  give  dinners  to  the  unfortunate.  I  have 
been  living  lately  with  some  worthy  singular  fellows 

1  The  day  on  which  he  was  to  start  for  America. 

2  The  then  proprietor  of  the  London  Tavern. 
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150  or  160  years  old.  I  find  that  upon  certain  oc- 
casions the  greatest  attention  was  always  paid  them. 
They  might  call  for  anything  they  liked  for  dinner. 
My  friend  Simon  Frazer,  Lord  Lovat,  about  109 
years  since,  I  think,  partook 
very  cheerfully  of  minced  veal 
and  sack  before  he  was  going 
on  his  journey x  —  Lord  Ferrer 
(Rice)2 —  I  could  tell  you  a 
dozen  jolly  stories  about  feasts 
of  this  sort.  I  remember  a  par- 
ticular jolly  one  at  which  I  was 
present,  and  which  took  place  at 
least  900  years  ago.  My  friend 
Mr.  Macready  gave  it  at  Fores 
Castle,  North  Britain,  Covent 
Garden.  That  was  a  magnifi- 
cent affair  indeed.  The  tables 
were  piled  with  most  splendid 
fruits — gorgeous  dish-covers 
glittered  in  endless  perspective  - 
ready,  I  mean  —  taking  up  a  huge  gold  beaker,  shin- 
ing with  enormous  gems  that  must  have  been  worth 
many  hundred  millions  of  money,  filled  it  out  of  a 

1  He  was  beheaded  in  the  year  1 747  for  fighting  in  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender,  in  the  Scottish  rebellion  of  1745. 

2  Executed  at  Tyburn  in  the  year  1760  for  the  murder  of  one 
Johnson,  the  receiver  of  his  estates.  His  lordship  was  allowed  to  ride 
from  the  Tower  to  the  scaffold  in  his  own'landau,  and  appeared  gayly 
dressed  in  a  light-coloured  suit  of  clothes,  embroidered  with  silver.  It 
was  doubtless  to  this  circumstance  that  Mr.  Thackeray  intended  to 
allude  in  filling  up  the  vacuum. 


The  above  drawing  and  the 
four  that  follow  are  from  a 
single  page  of  Thackeray's 
Sketch  Book. 

-  Macbeth  —  Mac- 
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gold  six-gallon  jug,  and  drank  courteously  to  the 
general  health  of  the  whole  table.  Why  did  he  put 
it  down  ?  What  made  him,  in  the  midst  of  that 
jolly  party,  appear  so  haggard  and  melancholy  ?  It 
was  because  he  saw  before  him 
the  ghost  of  John  Cooper,  with 
chalked  face  and  an  immense 
streak  of  vermilion  painted 
across  his  throat !  No  wonder 
he  was  disturbed.  In  like  man- 
ner I  have  before  me  at  this 
minute  the  horrid  figure  of  a 
steward,  with  a  basin  perhaps, 
or  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water, 
which  he  will  press  me  to  drink, 
and  which  I  shall  try  and  swal- 
low, and  which  won't  make  me  any  better — I  know 
it  won't. 

"  Then  there  's  the  dinner  which  we  all  of  us 
must  remember  in  our  school-boy  days,  and  which 
took  place  twice  or  thrice  •  a  year  at 
home,  on  the  day  before  Dr.  Birch  ex- 
pected his  young  friends  to  reassemble 
at  his  academy,  Rodwell  Regis.  Don't 
you  remember  how,  the  morning  was 
spent  ?  How  you  went  about  taking 
leave  of  the  garden,  and  the  old  mare 
and  foal,  and  the  -paddock,  and  the  pointers  in 
the    kennel ;    and  how  your   little  sister  wistfully 
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kept  at  your  side  all  day  ;  and  how  you  went 
and  looked  at  that  confounded  trunk  which  old 
Martha  was  packing  with  the  new  shirts,  and  at 
that  heavy  cake  packed  up  in  the  play-box ;  and 
how  kind  c  the  governor ' 
was  all  day;  and  how  at 
dinner  he  said, '  Jack  —  or 
Tom  —  pass  the  bottle,'  in 
a  very  cheery  voice ;  and 
how  your  mother  had  got 
the  dishes  she  knew  you 
liked  best;  and  how  you  had  the  wing  instead  of 
the  leg,  which  used  to  be  your  ordinary  share ; 
and  how  that  dear,  delightful,  hot,  raspberry  roily 
polly  pudding,  good  as  it  was,  and  fondly  beloved 
by  you,  yet  somehow  had  the  effect  of  the  notorious 
school  stick-jaw,  and  choked  you  and  stuck  in  your 
throat ;  and  how  the  gig  came  ;  and  then,  how  you 
heard  the  whirl  of  the  mail-coach  wheels,  and  the 
tooting  of  the  guard's  horn,  as  with  an  odious 
punctuality  the  mail  and  the  four  horses 
came  galloping  over  the  hill.  —  Shake 
hands,  good-bye !  God  bless  every- 
► '  *tBI  body  !  Don't  cry,  sister,  —  away  we 
(To  g°  !  and  to-morrow  we  begin  with  Dr. 
Birch,  and  six  months  at  Rodwell  Regis. 
"  But  after  six  months *  came  the  holidays  again  ! 
etc.,  etc." 


1  Thackeray  was  to  be  absent  in  the  United  States  for  about  that 
period  of  time. 
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In  the  course  of*  an  after-dinner  address  delivered 
in  London  in  1857,  Thackeray  said,  "The  last 
time  I  visited  America  two  years  ago,  I  sailed  on 
board  the  Africa,  Captain  Harrison.  As  she  was 
steaming  out  of  Liverpool  one  fine  blowy  October 
day,  and  was  hardly  over  the  bar,  when,  animated 
by  those  peculiar  sensations  not  uncommon  to 
landsmen  at  the  Commencement  of  a  sea-voyage,  I 
was  holding  on  amidships,  up  comes  a  quick-eyed 
shrewd-looking  little  man,  who  holds  on  to  the  rope 
next  to  me,  and  says,  c  Mr.  Thackeray,  I  am  the 
representative  of  the  house  of  D.  Appleton  &?  Co., 
of  Broadway,  New  York  — a  most  liberal  and  enter- 
prising firm,  who  will  be  most  happy  to  do  busi- 
ness with  you.'  I  don't  know  that  we  then  did 
any  business  in  the  line  thus  delicately  hinted 
at,  because  at  that  particular  juncture  we  were 
both  of  us  called,  by  a  heavy  lurch  of  the  ship, 
to  a  casting-up  of  accounts  of  a  far  less  agreeable 
character." 

As  on  his  previous  visit,  Thackeray  landed  in 
Boston,  where  he  was  most  cordially  welcomed,  and 
his  lectures  on  the  Four  Georges  well  received  and 
highly  commended  by  the  critics.  He  renewed 
intimacies  made  three  years  earlier,  and  formed 
many  new  friendships,  seeing  much  of  Ticknor, 
"  Tom  "  Appleton,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Dana,  and 
Prescott,  —  of  whose  histories  he  said  that  they 
afforded  him  more  pleasure  than  Macaulay's,  add- 
ing, "  when   we    make    a    little   fortune   it  will   be 
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pleasant  some  day  to  write  a  nice  little  history 
book.  But  where  is  the  memory  of  the  astonish- 
ing Macaulay  ? " 

When  Thackeray  first  collected  for  the  publica- 
tion his  "  Ballads  and  Poems,"  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing short  preface,  dated  Boston,  October  27,  1855, 
saying :  "  These  ballads  have  been  written  during 
the  past  fifteen  years,  and  are  now  gathered  by  the 
author  from  his  own  books  and  the  various  peri- 
odicals in  which  the  pieces  appeared  originally. 
They  are  published  simultaneously  in  England  and 
America,  where  a  public  which  has  been  interested 
in  the  writer's  prose  stories,  he  hopes,  may  be 
kindly  disposed  to  his  little  volume  of  verses."  The 
following  lines,  for  some  reason  not  included  in 
Mrs.  Ritchie's  biographical  edition  of  her  father's 
writings,  were  found  among  Thackeray's  papers  a 
decade  after  his  death,  and  first  appeared  in  the 
"  Cornhill  Magazine  "  for  June,  1 874.  A  copy  of 
the  poem  sent  by  the  author  to  an  American  friend 
is  carefully  preserved  among  the  literary  treasures 
contained  in  a  large  collection  of  Thackeray  ana. 

"  King  Fritz  at  his  palace  of  Berlin 

I  saw  at  a  royal  carouse, 
In  a  periwig  powdered'  and  curling 

He  sat  with  his  hat  on  his  brows. 
The  handsome  young  princes  were  present, 

Uncovered  they  stood  in  the  hall ; 
And  oh  !  it  was  wholesome  and  pleasant 

To  see  how  he  treated  them  all  ! 
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"Reclined  on  the  softest  of  cushions 

His  Majesty  sits  to  his  meats, 
The  princes,  like  loyal  young  Prussians, 

Have  never  a  back  to  their  seats. 
Of  salmon  and  venison  and  pheasants 

He  dines  like  a  monarch  august : 
His  sons,  if  they  eat  in  his  presence, 

Eut  up  with  a  bone  or  a  crust. 

"  He  quaffs  his  bold  bumpers  of  Rhenish, 

It  can't  be  too  good  or  too  dear, 
His  princes  are  made  to  replenish 

Their  cups  with  the  smallest  of  beer. 
If  ever,  by  words  or  grimaces, 

Their  highnesses  dare  to  complain, 
The  King  flings  a  dish  in  their  faces, 

Or  batters  their  bones  with  his  cane. 

"  'Tis  thus  that  the  chief  of  our  nation 

The  mind  of  his  children  improves, 
And  teaches  polite  education 

By  boxing  the  ears  that  he  loves. 
I  warrant  they  vex  him  but  seldom, 

And  if  so  we  dealt  with  our  sons, 
If  we  up  with  our  cudgels  and  felled  'em, 

We  'd  teach  them  good  manners  at  once." 

To  a  considerable  company  of  gentlemen  dining 
together  in  Boston,  Thackeray  made  a  statement 
concerning  Sir  William  Temple  and  Stella,  and  on 
being  asked  for  his  authority,  he  answered,  "  I  can- 
not prove  it,  it  is  apparent  like  the  broken  nose  on 
my  face."  Apropos  of  this,  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill, 
in  her  "  Sheaf  of  Recollections,"  contributed  to  the 
"Anglo-Saxon  Review,"  writing  of  Thackeray,  con- 
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Thackeray,  from  a  pencil  drawing  by  Richard  Doyle,  in  the  British  Museum 
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fesses  to  an  awkward  blunder.  Dining  at  the  same 
table  with  the  novelist,  she  occupied  a  seat  next  to 
Mr.  Venables.  Noticing  that  he  appeared  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  chief  guest,  she  suddenly 
said  to  him :  "  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  mal- 
formation of  Mr.  Thackeray's  nose  is  natural  or  the 
result  of  an  accident  ?  "  To  the  lady's  surprise  her 
companion  was  greatly  disturbed,  but  at  length  re- 
plied, "It  was  in  an  accident  at  school."  "After 
dinner,"  Lady  Dorothy  relates,  "  I  asked  some  one 
what  harm  there  could  have  been  in  my  inquiry, 
and  was  told  in  return  that  Mr.  Venables  had  been 
the  boy  who  had  broken  Thackeray's  nose  in  a 
fight!"  A  distinguished  English  lady  who  trav- 
elled widely  in  the  United  States,  frequently  said 
that  her  brother,  John  Kemble,  unfortunately  bore 
a  part  in  breaking  her  friend  Thackeray's  nose. 
This  statement  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  made  to  Fitz- 
Greene  Halleck,  to  whom  she  said  that  this  acci- 
dent suggested  to  Thackeray  the  nom  de  -plume  of 
Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh ;  also  that  when  the 
address  drawn  up  in  London,  under  the  impulse 
of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
and  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  other  promi- 
nent society  leaders,  Thackeray  denominated  the 
document  the  "Womanifesto  Against  Slavery." 
Mrs.  Kemble,  who  married  an  American,  writes : 
"  What  a  misfortune  it  is  to  have  a  broken  nose, 
like  poor  dear  Thackeray !  He  would  have  been 
positively  handsome,  and  is  positively  ugly  in  con- 
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sequence.  John  (Mrs.  Kemble's  brother)  and  his 
friend  Venables  broke  the  bridge  of  Thackeray's 
nose  when  they  were  schoolboys  playing  together. 
What  a  mishap  to  befall  a  young  lad  just  beginning 
life !  I  suppose  my  friend  Thackeray's  injury  was  one 
that  did  not  admit  of  a  surgical  remedy,  but  my 
father  (Charles  Kemble)  late  in  life  fell  down  while 
skating,  and  broke  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  and  Lis- 
ton,  the  eminent  surgeon,  urged  him  extremely  to 
let  him  raise  —  '  build  it  up  again,'  as  he  used  to 
say.  My  father,  however,  declined  the  operation, 
and  not  only  remained  with  his  handsome  nose  dis- 
figured, but  suffered  a  much  greater  inconvenience, 
which  Liston  had  predicted  —  very  aggravated  deaf- 
ness in  old  age." 

"  Of  Thackeray's  second  visit  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  winter  of  1855,"  writes  Mr.  Lunt  in 
"  Harper's  Magazine,"  "  I  saw  him  still  more  famil- 
iarly than  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  lecturing  tour. 
During  the  earlier  period  I  happened  to  be  too 
much  engaged  in  professional  pursuits  to  leave 
much  leisure  for  friendly  or  social  intercourse,  ex-1- 
cept,  as  I  have  observed,  at  our  frequent  meetings 
at  table.  After  dinner  I  sometimes  went  with  him 
to  his  apartments  consisting  of  a  parlour  and  bed- 
room, the  most  agreeable  of  any  in  the  Tremont 
House,  for  a  little  social  chat.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  he  recited  to  me  his  '  Ballad  of  Bouil- 
labaisse,' afterward  printed  in  a  collection  of  his 
poems  which  was  published  in  Boston.     But  he  was 
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certainly,  not  a  poet;  that  is,  notwithstanding  his 
power  of  writing  such  admirable  prose,  together 
with  a  knack  of  versifying,  he  did,  after  all,  lack  a 
certain  mysterious  qualification  which  goes  to  make 
up  the  complement  of  a  poet  —  in  a  word,  what  a 
famous  writer  calls,  in  this  relation,  — 

"'The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine.' 

He  gave  those  touching  verses  forth  with  emphatic 
expression  and  every  manifestation  of  the  tender 
feeling  which  must  have  inspired  them.  '  But,' 
said  he,  'they  made  no  mark'  —  referring  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  formerly  appeared  in  some  Lon- 
don periodical.  But  the  truth  is,  an  author  cannot 
always  tell  what  is  the  actual  judgment  in  regard  to 
his  lighter  productions,  which  may  be  much  admired, 
though  the  knowledge  of  it  may  never  come  to  his 
ears.  I  expressed  my  own  gratification  at  the  senti- 
ment and  spirit  of  his  verses,  which  seemed  to  give 
him  pleasure.  Indeed,  some  passages  of  the  poem 
have  been  often  quoted,  as  exhibiting  a  peculiar 
softness^  so  to  say,  of  feeling  in  one  whom  too 
many,  not  sounding  the  real  depths  of  his  nature, 
have  regarded  simply  as  a  satirist  and  a  cynic,  be- 
cause, looking  more  profoundly  than  they  into  the 
motives  and  springs  of  human  action,  he  portrayed 
the  baseness  of  some,  as  he  certainly  did  display  the 
more  generous  impulses  and  principles  which  gov- 
erned the  conduct  of  many  of  his  more  conspicuous 
characters. 
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"  I  remember  once  standing  with  Thackeray  on 
the  steps  of  the  Tremont  House,  toward  evening, 
when  crowds  were  pouring  into  the  Tremont  Temple 
nearly  opposite,  to  hear  him  deliver  a  lecture  in  behalf 
of  some  benevolent  object,  and  I  think  the  topic  of 
the  lecture  was  '  Charity.'  *  '  What  in  the  world,' 
said  he,  '  can  possess  these  people  to  flock  to  hear 
me  speak  an  essay  which  was  printed  in  last  month's 
"  Harper's  Magazine,"  and  doubtless  has  been  read 
by  so  many  of  them  ?  '  I  suggested  that  it  was  the 
way  with  numbers  of  our  people  to  run  after  celeb- 
rities, and  that  after  reading  whatever  he  might  have 
written,  the  impulse  would  be  only  the  stronger  to 
see  him  face  to  face.  Besides,  the  price  of  admis- 
sion to  the  prospective  lecture  was  comparatively 
small,  and  many  would  attend  who  might  not  feel 
able  to  afford  the  higher  sum  demanded  for  his  full 
course.  In  fact,  it  was  the  opportunity  for  the 
multitude,  who  constituted  a  different  class  from 
those  who  had  secured  places  at  his  readings  upon 
the  {  English  Humourists '  and  the  '  Four  Georges.' 
The    audience,  in  fact,    proved   to    be    large,   and 

1  The  title  of  this  address  was  "  Charity  and  Humour."  It  was  first 
delivered  in  New  York  during  his  previous  visit,  and  subsequently 
repeated  with  slight  variations  in  London,  for  the  benefit  of  the  families 
of  Thackeray's  friends,  Angus  B.  Reach  and  Douglas  Jerrold,  and 
elsewhere  in  England  and  Scotland  for  charities.  There  is  a  little  story 
of  the  former  correcting  Thackeray  in  the  pronunciation  of  his  name  : 
"  Re-ack,  sir,  is  the  proper  thing,"  he  said  across  the  dinner-table. 
Almost  immediately  Thackeray's  opportunity  presented  itself,  when 
some  peaches  were  placed  before  him,  and,  looking  at  his  'vis-a-'vis, 
he  remarked,  "  Mr.  Re-ack,  will  you  have  a  pe-ack  ?  " 
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doubtless  the  proceeds  in  behalf  of  the  benevolent 
project  was  correspondingly  liberal. 


%-**  tubvc  Ami  vauJtiUX  ft*  CurJt  AnUZaxxUS  AnA  JbiAimruJU 
,         Ik  "»  <(t«t«M<t.  u«t  fwiaurt  ttuCivJuiti  *j  life  Go»f 

"  To  me  Thackeray  seemed  a  person  of  deeply 
religious  convictions,  though  he  certainly  made  no 
special  professions  of  them,  and  of  profound  ven- 
eration for  things  holy :  in  a  word,  I  thought  him 
actuated  by  a  sincere  Christian  spirit,  as  I  think  is 
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a>u  Kitlkvi  J»  jCu»  twr  Jo  d*{4*|  *»  IKeu  toco. 
lllM  4lMftfel  a  osd  J  <t*»X  «f  MuaL  U  9k. 
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manifest  in  all  his  writings,  whenever  the  circum- 
stances warranted  the   manifestation   of  his   sober 


inward  thought.  I  am  sure,  with  all  his  dislike  of 
hypocritical  pretension  and  his  disposition  to  hold  it 
up  to  deserved  obloquy,  that  he  would  have  shrunk 
from  the  slightest  trivial  allusion  by  his  companions 
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to  the  awful  relations  between  this  world  and  that 
which  is  to  come.  In  one  of  our  many  conversa- 
tions I  mentioned  to  him  the  objections  urged  by 


III  1«M  Oluu.  I**z*  Wc«Ht*  oj\-u*~  Wu  M  |ta  uV»it»  ?-4»f  *A*A«wl#i(L 
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an  accomplished  lady  friend  of  mine  to  his  assign- 
ment of  good  generous  Colonel  Newcome,  at  the 
close  of  his  noble  life,  to  the  foundation  of  the  hos- 
pital within  the  precincts  of  which  his  boyish  days 
had  been  passed,  and  where  his  solemn  'Adsum'  at 
the  last  ushered  his  brave  spirit  to  the  good  man's 
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home  of  eternal  rest.     I  write  of  it  as  if  it  were  all 
real,  as  it  truly  seems  to  be.     The  lady  thought  it 


«<V  u£  Wit  A*i  ■>  U  Utuvel ,  1t[JI  Unfe  • 

a  shame  to  bring  such  a  man  to  what  she  thought 
a  sort  of  degradation.  c  Then,'  said  Thackeray, 
with   more   than   usual    earnestness    of  manner  — 
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c  then  she  is  not  a  Christian  ! '  This  was  in  itself 
as  much  a  profession  of  faith  as  if  he  had  written 
volumes  in  defence  of  it.  I  suppose  the  excellent 
lady  only  meant  to  say,  that  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  it  shocked  the  '  offending  Adam  '  in  her,  that 
so  grand  and  simple  a  life  as  that  of  the  beloved 
Colonel  should  not  have  been  crowned  with  '  all 
that  should  accompany  old  age.' 

"  It  seems  to  be  the  fortune  of  those  who  are 
prominently  before  the  public,  in  certain  relations 
with  it,  to  have  a  class  of  followers  the  motives  of 
whose  pursuit  are  not  always  intelligible,  and  it 
was  a  subject  of  amusement  with  Thackeray,  that 
he,  a  grave  gentleman  past  middle  life,  a  philoso- 
pher and  a  novelist,  not  beautiful  certainly,  with 
white  hair  and  in  spectacles,  dignified  and  somewhat 
reserved  in  manner  should  be  exposed  to  this  species 
of  personal  adulation.  I  am  afraid  he  had  occasion 
sometimes  to  set  down  the  demonstrations  in  ques- 
tion to  the  disadvantage  of  the  manners  of  some  of 
the  freer  of  our  American  girls,  compared  with  the 
more  staid  demeanour  of  English  young  ladies  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted.  Of  course  no  imputation 
of  a  moral  nature  could  arise,  except  as  far  as  man- 
ners are  in  themselves  indications  of  the  inner  moral 
sense.  I  know  that  one  pretty  young  lady  actually 
followed  him  to  Boston  from  a  distant  city,  whose 
respectable  father  came  and  reclaimed  her  from  this 
Quixotic  undertaking.  Her  countenance  was  known 
to  me,  and  one  day,  walking  with  Thackeray  on 

VOL,  I.  —  13 
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Beacon  Street,  we  met  this  infatuated  young  person 
coming  from  the  opposite  direction.  He  accosted 
her  politely,  and  passed  on  without  pause,  remark- 
ing, as  if  to  himself,  with  a  sort  of  sigh  of  relief, 
c  Well,  thank  Heaven,  that  pipe  is  smoked  out.' 
I  was  a  good  deal  struck  by  the  more  than  ordi- 
nary freedom  of  the  expression  from  such  a  man, 
and  on  such  an  occasion.  .  .  . 

"  Our  primitive  dinner  hour  at  the  Tremont 
House  was  half  past  two  o'clock.  On  these  occa- 
sions we  generally  had  the  company  of  an  excellent 
lady  already  referred  to :  and  I  believe  he  really 
preferred  these  not  very  pretentious  repasts  to  the 
formal  feasts,  at  hours  so  much  later,  in  fashionable 
society :  for  it  was  easy  to  see  that  his  tastes  in  this 
respect  were  simple  enough,  and  that  his  personal 
wants  were  easily  satisfied.  We  had  wine,  com- 
monly sherry,  of  which  he  moderately  partook,  to 
which  was  not  unfrequently  added  a  modest  half 
bottle  of  champagne." 

Writing  to  his  family  from  the  Clarendon  Hotel, 
New  York,  Nov.  13,  1855,  Mr.  Thackeray  says: 
"  I  have  hardly  made  a  visit  yet  —  only  to  the 
good  Baxters,  and  one  or  two  more  whose  kindness 
is  quite  affecting.  ...  I  lectured  at  Brooklyn  last 
night.  Shows  how  much  nervousness  has  to  do 
with  health :  found  an  immense,  brilliantly-lighted 
room,  thronged  chock  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  people  I  should  think. 
Spoke  the  lecture  as  well    as   before,  and   ended 


From   a   Photograph   made  of  Thackeray  in  1856,  by  Alman, 
of"  New  York 
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rather  the  better  for  having  talked.  Had  good 
supper,  a  good  sleep,  woke  early,  actually  dreaming 
that  I  was  lecturing  in  London  to  three  boys  and 
three  reporters.  ..."  Of  Mr.  Charles  King  he 
writes :  "  A  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  —  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  College,  —  editor  of '  the  Ameri- 
can '  newspaper,  who  sat  at  school  at  Harrow  with 
Peel  and  Byron,  and  spoke  still  in  admiration  of 
Byron's  pluck.  Harrow  challenged  Eton  to  a 
match  at  cricket.  Eton  refused  Harrow,  saying 
Eton  only  played  matches  with  Schools  of  Royal 
foundation."  Mr.  King  also  remembered  Byron 
saying,  "XI  am  not  good  at  cricket,"  alluding  to  his 
foot,  "  but  if  you  will  get  up  an  eleven  to  fight  an 
Eton  eleven,  I  should  like  to  be  one  of  yours."  l 
Mr.  Thackeray  continues : "  The  compliments  some- 
body gets  on  all  hands  would  please  some  ladies. 
One  touched  me  yesterday.  —  Dr.  Kane,  the  tre- 
mendous Arctic  traveller,  has  just  come  back  from 
the  North,  and  he  says  he  saw  one  of  his  seamen  in 
one  of  the  holds  crouched  over  a  book  for  hours  and 
hours,  and  behold  it  was  '  Pendennis.'  Had  a  very 
pleasant  dinner  with  Sam  Ward  and  a  party  at  Del- 
monico's ;  came  home  late,  and  had  an  awful  escape 
—  I  tremble  when  I  think  of  it.  Took  my  key  at 
the  bar,  entered  my  apartment,  began  straightway 
to  pull  off  boots,  etc.  etc.,  when  a   sweet  female 

1  Byron  played  for  Harrow  against  Eton  in  1805,  scoring  seven 
and  two,  in  his  two  innings.  The  name  of  King  does  not  appear 
among  the  players  in  that  year. 
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voice  from  the  room  within,  exclaimed  '  Gorgie  ! ' 
Had  gone  into  the  second-floor  room  instead  of  the 
third.  I  gathered  my  raiment  together,  and  dashed 
out  of  the  premises." 

Who  that  saw  Thackeray  in  this  country  in  the 
fifties  will  ever  forget  that  giant  form,  crowned  with 
a  stately  and  massive  head,  covered  with  almost 
snow-white  hair  ?  Said  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  who 
was  five  feet  seven,  to  a  young  friend  as  they  ap- 
proached the  English  humourist  and  Bayard  Taylor 
in  Broadway :  "  Behold  those  two  Brobdingnags 
coming  this  way.  Together  they  measure  twelve 
feet  and  several  inches  in  their  stockings."  The 
youth  was  presented,  a  few  words  of  cordial  greet- 
ings were  exchanged,  and  the  giant  litterateurs 
passed  on.  Halleck  called  his  companion's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Thackeray  had  a  particularly 
small  hand,  half  inherited,  his  friend  Fitzgerald  sug- 
gested, from  the  Hindu  people  among  whom  he 
was  born.  I  then  mentioned  to  Halleck  that  a  few 
months  earlier  I  had  seen  Thackeray  walking  in 
London  with  his  friend  Matthew  J.  Higgins,  a  bril- 
liant writer,  best  known  by  his  nom  de  guerre  of 
"  Jacob  Omnium,"  and  great  in  every  way,  being  . 
six  feet  eight  inches  high  and  large  in  proportion.1 

1  Thackeray  told  Dean  Hole  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  who  lectured 
in  the  United  States  a  few  years  ago,  of  his  having  gone  with  "big 
Higgins"  to  see  a  Brobdingnagian  show,  and  how  the  doorkeeper  in- 
quired "  whether  they  were  in  the  business,  because,  if  so,  no  charge 
would  be  made."     Perhaps  of  all  Thackeray's  ballads  "Jacob  Horn- 


The  Author  when  he  met  Thackeray 
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A  few  days  later,  Bayard  Taylor  received  the  follow- 
ing note  from  Thackeray  :  — 

Wednesday,  Clarendon  [1855]. 

My  dear  Mr.  Taylor,  —  A  card  has  just  been  given 
to  me  which  you  must  have  written  without  having  re- 
ceived my  note  written  and  promised  to  be  sent  from  the 
Albion  to  the  Tribune  yesterday.  Young  has  arranged 
the  Press  Club  dinner  should  take  place  on  Saturday  17th 
instead  of  24th  and  we  shall  meet  there  I  hope. 

And  don't,  don't  give  a  dinner  at  Delmonico's  please. 
I  did  yesterday  and  it  is  a  sin  to  spend  so  much  money  on 
the  belly.  Let  us  have  content  and  mutton  chops  and  I 
shall  be  a  great  deal  better  pleased  than  with  that  godless 
disbursement  of  dollars.  .  .  . 

Notwithstanding  Thackeray's  protest,  he  was 
bidden  to  a  Delmonico  Sunday  breakfast  a  few  days 
later,  and  of  all  the  eighteen  choice  spirits  who  were 
present  at  the  delightful  entertainment,  when  the 
chief  guest  gave  "  Dr.  Martin  Luther  "  and  Curtis 
and  Wallack  sang  the  duet "  Drink  to  me  only  with 
thine  eyes,"  Richard  Henry  Stoddard  remembers 
that  he  is  the  only  survivor. 

"  I  met  Thackeray  twice  when   he  was  in  this 

nium's  Hoss,"   is  the  most  amusing.      "  Some  of   the  lines,"   said 
Trollope,   "are  almost  sublime":  — 

"  Who  was  this,  master  good, 

Of  whomb  I  makes  these  rhymes  ? 
His  name  is  Jacob  H  omnium,  Esquire; 
And  if  I  'd  committed  crimes, 
Good  Lord !  I  would  n't  'ave  that  man 
Attack  me  in  the  '  Times "  ! " 
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country,"  writes  Mr.  Stoddard,  in  "  Harper's  Maga- 
zine," "  once  at  a  press  dinner,  which  was  given 
him  at  the  Astor  House,  and  to  which  he  came 
late,  having  just  arrived  from  a  journey.  He  was 
too  ill  to  seat  himself,  though  he  entered  the  room 
in  which  the  dinner  was  held,  and  my  remembrance 
is  that  he  shook  hands  cheerily  with  the  friends  that 
were  nearest  him,  and  then  was  borne  off  to  bed. 
He  was  liable  to  sudden  attacks,  and  his  sufferings 
on  these  occasions  were  terrible.  We  all  regretted 
his  absence  —  none  more  than  myself,  for  I  wanted 
to  see  and  hear  the  satirical  historian  of  the  Four 
Georges.  We  had  a  dull  evening  —  at  least  I 
did,  for  I  came  to  be  introduced  to  Thackeray, 
and  the  genial,  friendly  talk  of  Washington  Irving, 
to  whom  I  was  introduced  instead,  did  not  console 
me  for  my  disappointment. 

"  A  few  days  later  I  was  in  the  editorial  rooms 
of  '  The  Tribune,'  where  I  met  my  good  friend 
Bayard  Taylor,  who  had  been  disappointed,-  like 
myself,  at  the  press  dinner,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
was  going  to  give  Thackeray  a  breakfast  at  Delmon- 
ico's  on  the  Sunday  morning  following  —  Sunday 
being  the  only  day  at  his  disposal — -and  he  asked 
me  to  be  present.  How  well  I  remember  that 
memorable  morning,  and  how  little  I  brought  away 
from  it !  It  was  late  in  December — -a  bright,  sharp 
morning,  and  the  walk  from  my  rooms  to  Del- 
monico's  was  inspiriting.  We  met  in  Delmonico's 
parlour,  some  eight  or  ten  of  us  —  the  Howadji  I 
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think,  was  one  —  and  waited  until  Thackeray,  who 
was  stopping  at  the  Clarendon,  came.  I  was  in- 
troduced to  him  informally.  He  gave  me  the  grip 
of  his  hearty  hand,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  break- 
fast-room. I  forget  how  we  were  placed  at  the  table, 
nor  does  it  matter.  It  was  Thackeray  that  I  came 
to  see  —  that  I  wish  to  remember  —  not  my  right 
or  left  hand  man,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  an 
author  or  an  artist.  It  was  the  author  of  '  The 
Newcomes '  that  I  wished  to  hear  talk.  As  I  am 
not  a  gourmand,  I  cannot  remember  whether  the 
oysters  were  large  or  small,  nor  the  order  in  which 
the  wines  were  brought  on,  though  I  can  remember 
that  the  proper  order  was  discussed  while  we  were 
sipping  them.  Breakfast  over  —  and  it  was  a  long 
one  —  we  lighted  our  cigars,  changed  chairs  with 
each  other,  and  chatted  in  groups  of  twos  and 
threes.  I  took  an  empty  chair  beside  Thackeray, 
as  he  motioned  me  to,  detecting,  no  doubt,  the  ad- 
miration that  I  felt  for  him,  and  we  had  a-pleasant 
chat.  He  had  no  idea  that  I  hoped  to  be  a  man 
of  letters  some  day,  so  we  talked  like  men  of  the 
world,  on  whatever  topic  presented  itself.  Some- 
thing that  I  said  about  theatricals  (I  was  a  dramatic 
critic  at  the  time)  led  him  to  say  that  he  had  written 
a  comedy,  which  he  had  left  in  Webster's  hands  — 
I  think  it  was  Webster's  though  it  may  have  been 
Wigan's  —  with  but  small  chance  of  its  acceptance. 
I  very  earnestly  told  him  that  I  could  not  under- 
stand how  he  should  have  a  play  refused.     He  said 
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he  could,  he  had  had  so  many  things  declined  — 
'  Vanity  Fair/  for  example :  besides,  he  added,  there 
might  be  some  defect  in  the  play  which  would 
prevent  its  successful  representation.  Dumas  was 
mentioned,  and  I  noticed  that  in  speaking  of  him 
Thackeray  gave  his  name  the  Spanish  and  not  the 
French  pronunciation.  He  had  chaffed  Dumas,  I 
remembered,  in  the  '  Paris  Sketch  Book,'  but  it 
was  for  his  dramas,  not  his  novels.  I  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  latter,  especially  '  Monte 
Christo '  and  c  The  Three  Guardsmen.'  No  one  ever 
displayed,  he  thought,  such  prodigality  of  inven- 
tion as  Dumas.  His  novels  were  vastly  entertain- 
ing. For  himself,  he  was  never  weary  of  reading 
'  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires.'  The  exact  language  in 
which  Thackeray  expressed  his  admiration  for 
Dumas  has  passed  from  my  recollection,  but  the 
substance  of  it  afterward  took  this  form  in  print : 
'  Of  your  heroic  heroes,  I  think  our  friend  Mon- 
seigneur  Athos,  Comte  de  la  Fere,  is  my  favourite. 
I  have  read  about  him  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with 
the  utmost  contentment  of  mind.  I  have  passed 
through  many  volumes  —  forty?  fifty?  I  wish 
from  my  heart  there  were  a  hundred  more,  and 
would  never  tire  of  him  rescuing  prisoners,  pun- 
ishing ruffians,  and  running  scoundrels  through  the 
midriff  with  his  most  graceful  rapier.  Ah  !  Athos, 
Porthos,  and  Aramis,  you  are  a  magnificent  trio  ! ' 
The  feeling  with  which  Thackeray  inspired  me 
was  extravagant,  I  suppose,  but  it  was  sincere.     I 
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felt  toward  him  as  he  felt  toward  Shakspeare: 
Somebody  interrupted  our  chat ;  we  separated, 
shook  hands  when  the  company  dispersed,  and 
—  I  never  met  Thackeray  again. 

"  'Ah,  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain  ? 
And  did  he  stop  and  speak  to  you? 
And  did  you  speak  to  him  again  ? 
How  strange  it  seems,  and  new  !'  " 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  two  "big 
fellows  "  became  great  friends.  With  three  possible 
exceptions,  Thackeray  admired  Bayard  Taylor  more 
than  any  other  American  that  he  had  met,  and  a 
few  years  later  presented  to  him  Schiller's  sword, 
perhaps  his  most  valued  possession ;  for  Fields  re- 
lates that  on  one  occasion,  when  Thackeray  desired 
a  little  service  done  for  a  friend,  he  remarked,  with  a 
quizzical  expression,  "Please  say  the  favour  will 
greatly  oblige  a  man  of  the  name  of  Thackeray, 
whose  only  recommendation  is  that  he  has  seen 
Napoleon1  and  Goethe,  and  is  the  owner  of 
Schiller's  sword."  Taylor  bequeathed  the  sword 
to  the  museum  of  Weimar,  where  it  may  now 
be  seen  among  many  relics  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
Thackeray  purchased  it  in  Weimar,  using  it  as 
a  part  of  his    court  costume  when,  as  a  student^ 

1  Thackeray  as  a  youth,  while  on  a  voyage  from  India  to  England, 
saw  at  St.  Helena  a  short,  fat  man  in  white  clothes,  wearing  a  large 
straw  hat.  It  was  the  hero  of  a  hundred  battles  whose  meteor-like 
career  was  closed  by  Wellington  at  Waterloo  and  whose  funeral 
Thackeray  witnessed  in  Paris.  He  afterward  described  it  in  the  paper 
entitled"  The  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon," 
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there,  he  was  invited  to  the  grand  duke's  ball  and 
other  entertainments. 

Mr.  Thackeray  concluded  the  course  with  the 
following  affecting  passage  :  "  O  brothers  !  speak- 
ing the  same  dear  mother  tongue1 — O  comrades! 
enemies  no  more,  let  us  take  a  mournful  hand 
together  as  we  stand  by  this  royal  corpse,  and  call 
a  truce  to  battle !  Low  he  lies  to  whom  the 
proudest  used  to  kneel  once,  and  who  was  cast 
lower  than  the  poorest  —  dead  whom  millions  prayed 
for  in  vain.  Hush  Strife  and  Quarrels  over  the 
solemn  grave  !  Sound  Trumpets  a  Mournful  March. 
Fall  Dark  Curtain,  upon  his  pageant,  his  pride,  his 
grief,  his  awful  tragedy  !  " 

During  the  delivery  of  these  lectures  many 
charges  of  disloyalty  were  brought  against  Thack- 
eray by  his  countrymen  in  England,  some  journals 
asserting  that  he  would  not  dare  attempt  to  deliver 
them  among  his  own  people.  One  clerical  worship- 
per of  royalty  sent  a  communication  to  a  prominent 
paper,  saying,  "  An  elderly,  infidel  buffoon  of  the 
name  of  Thackeray  has  been  lecturing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Four  Georges,"  while  Mrs.-  Browning 
wrote  to  a  friend :  "  I  heard  one  of  Thackeray's 
lectures,  the  one  on  George  the  Third,  and  thought 

1  In  a  similar  strain  Thackeray's  friend  Carlyle,  in  his  first  letter  to 
Emerson,  said,  '*  We  and  you  are  not  two  countries,  and  cannot  for 
the  life  of  us  be,  but  only  two  parishes  of  one  country,"  and  later  he 
bequeathed  valuable  books  to  Harvard  University,  to  make  amends 
for  his  misjudgment  of  the  American  Civil  War. 
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it  better  than  good  —  fine  and  touching.     To  what 
is  it  people  are  ^objecting  ?  " 

"  The  Cunarder  Africa  has  brought  to  Boston, 
among  its  other  passengers,  a  visitor  to  whom 
America  will  give  cordial  welcome,"  wrote  N.  P. 
Willis.  When  Willis  made  his  second  visit  to 
England  in  the  summer  of  1839,  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Thackeray,  and  a  month  later  engaged 
him  as  a  contributor  to  "  The  Corsair,"  a  weekly 
New  York  journal  conducted  by  himself  and  Dr. 
Thomas  O.  Porter.  In  a  private  letter  to  his 
partner,  dated  London,  July  26,  Willis  writes : 
"  I  have  engaged  a  contributor  to  the  '  Corsair.' 
Who  do  you  think  ?  The  author  of '  Yellowplush  ' 
and  {  Major  Gahagan.'  I  have  mentioned  it  in  my 
jottings,  that  our  readers  may  know  all  about  it. 
He  has  gone  to  Paris,  and  will  write  letters  from 
there,  and  afterwards  from  London,  for  a  guinea  a 
close  column  of  the  '  Corsair '  —  cheaper  than  I  ever 
did  anything  in  my  life.  I  will  see  that  he  is  paid 
for  a  while  to  see  how  you  like  him.  For  myself, 
I  think  him  the  very  best  periodical  writer  alive. 
He  is  a  royal,  daring,  fine  creature  too."  The 
mention  in  the  jottings  referred  to  by  Willis  ap- 
peared in  "  The  Corsair  "  a  month  later.  The  poet 
says  in  part :  "  Mr.  Thackeray  is  a  tall,  athletic  man 
of  about  thirty-five,  with  a  look  of  talent  that  could 
never  be  mistaken.  He  has  taken  to  literature  after 
having  spent  a  very  large  inheritance :  but  in  throwing 
away  the  gifts  of  fortune,  he  has  cultivated  his  natural 
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talents  very  highly,  and  is  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished draftsmen  in  Engknd,  as  well  as  the  clever- 
est and  most  brilliant  of  periodical  writers."  In  his 
first  contribution,  Thackeray  concludes  with  a  char- 
acteristic address  to  the  editor,  alluding  to  his  feel- 
ings "  in  finding  good  friends  and  listeners  among 
strangers  far,  far  away  —  in  receiving  from  beyond 
seas  kind  crumbs  of  comfort  for  our  hungry  vanities." 
His  eight  letters  are  signed  T.  T.  (Timothy  Tit- 
comb,  a  pen-name  adopted  some  years  later  by  Dr. 
J.  G.  Holland).  A  few  years  later,  in  reviewing 
"  Pencillings  by  the  Way,"  and  the  story  of 
"  Brown's  Day  with  the  Mimpsons,"  Thackeray 
indulges  in  some  good-natured  fun  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  author  and  editor  of  whom  he 
wrote :  "  It  is  comfortable  that  there  should  have 
been  a  Willis."  In  this  country  he  spoke  kindly 
of  Willis  and  his  writings.  The  "  crushed  orange 
blossom  clinging  to  one  of  the  heels "  of  Ernest 
Clay's  boots  was  a  Willis  touch  which  immensely 
amused  him.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  delicate 
health  of  the  American  editor,  or  that  he  resented 
being  quizzed  by  his  former  contributor,  I  cannot 
say  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  two  authors  did 
not  meet,  or  exchange  any  communications,  while 
Thackeray  was  in  this  country.  But  I  very  dis- 
tinctly remember  that  after  Thackeray's  death 
Willis  spoke  kindly  of  him,  also  expressing  admi- 
ration for  his  writings  and  skill  as  an  artist. 
In  his  volume  on  Thackeray,  his  friend  Anthony 
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Trollope  writes :  "  I  cannot  but  think  that  had  he 
undertaken  public  duties  for  which  he  was  ill  quali- 
fied, and  received  a  salary  which  he  could  hardly 
have  earned,  he  would  have  done  less  for  his  fame 
than  by  reading  to  the  public.  Whether  he  did 
that  well  or  ill,  he  did  it  well  enough  for  the  money. 
The  people  who  heard  him,  and  who  paid  for  their 
seats,  were  satisfied  with  their  bargain  —  as  they 
were  also  in  the  case  of  Dickens :  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  in  becoming  publicly  a  reader,  neither  did 
Dickens  or  Thackeray  '  Alter  his  position  as  a 
writer,'  and  c  that  it  was  a  change  to  be  justified,' 
though  the  success  of  the  old  calling  had  in  no 
degree  waned.  What  Thackeray  did  enabled  him 
to  leave  a  comfortable  income  for  his  children  and 
one  earned  honestly,  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
world  around  him.  ...  It  is,  I  think,  certain  that 
he  had  none  of  those  wonderful  gifts  of  elocution 
which  made  it  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  Dickens,  what- 
ever he  read  or  whatever, he  said;  nor  had  he  that 
power  of  application  by  using  which  his  rival  taught 
himself  with  accuracy  the  exact  effect  to  be  given  to 
every  word.  The  rendering  of  a  piece  by  Dickens 
was  composed  as  an  oratorio  is  composed,  and  was 
then  studied  by  heart  as  music  is  studied.  And  the 
piece  was  all  given  by  memory,  without  any  looking 
at  the  notes  or  words.  There  was  nothing  of  this 
with  Thackeray.  But  the  thing  was  in  itself  of 
great  interest  to  educated  people.  The  words  were 
given    clearly,  with    sufficient   intonation    for   easy 
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understanding,  so  that  they  who  were  willing  to 
hear  something  from  him  felt  in  hearing  that  they 
had  received  full  value  for  their  money.  At  any 
rate  the  lectures  were  successful.  The  money  was 
made  —  and  was  kept." 

Thackeray's  son-in-law,  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  says  : 
"  Over-scrupulous  Britons  complained  of  Thackeray 
for  laying  bare  the  weaknesses  of  our  monarchs  to 
Americans  who  were  already  not  predisposed  in 
their  favour.  The  Georges,  however,  had  been  dead 
for  some  time.  .  .  .  Although  they  (the  lectures) 
have  hardly  the  charm  of  the  more  sympathetic 
accounts  of  the  '  Humourists,'  they  show  the  same 
qualities  of  style,  and  obtained  general  if  not  equal 
popularity." 

In  the  "  Four  Georges,"  the  great  author  gives 
an  interesting  bit  of  early  autobiography  which  may 
properly  find  a  place  in  this  work  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  passage  having  been  written,  as  he 
said  to  "  Sam "  Ward,  in  the  Clarendon  Hotel. 
"  When  I  first  saw  England,"  writes  Thackeray, 
"she  was  in  mourning  for  the  young  Princess  Char- 
lotte, the  hope  of  the  Empire.  I  came  from  India 
as  a  child,  (  1817)  and  our  ship  touched  at  an  island 
on  our  way  home,  where  my  black  servant  took  me 
a  long  walk  over  rocks  and  hills  until  we  reached  a 
garden  where  we  saw  a  man  walking.  '  That  is  he  ! ' 
cried  the  black  man.  'That  is  Bonaparte!  He 
eats  three  sheep  a  day  and  all  the  children  he  can 
lay  hands  on  ! '     With  the  same  childish  attendant 
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I  remember  peeping  through  the  Colonnade  at 
Carlton  House,  and  seeing  the  abode  of  the  Prince 
Regent.  I  can  yet  see  the  guards  pacing  before  the 
gates  of  the  palace!  What  palace?  The  place 
exists  no  more  than  the  Palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
It  is  but  a  name  now." 1 

Another  Ward  reminiscence  is  of  his  pointing  out 
to  his  English  friend  on  the  window-pane  of  a  noted 
New  York  mansion,  now  no  longer  standing,  the 
name  of  a  conceited  celebrity  who  composed  clever 
vers  de  soctit'e,  written  with  a  diamond,  whereupon 
Thackeray  promptly    quoted    Pope's    epigram: 

"  When  I  see  a  man's  name 
Scratched  upon  the  glass, 
I  knows  he  owns  a  diamond, 
And  his  father  owns  art  ass." 

When  Fanny  Kemble  first  came  to  this  country 
with  her  father  Charles  Kemble,  Fitz- Greene  Hal- 
leck  became  well  acquainted  with  them.  He  was 
then,  and  always  afterward,  an  admirer  of  the  gifted 
daughter.  In  a  notice  of  her  play  of  "  Francis  the 
First,"  written  before  she  was  eighteen,  and  her  own 
part  of  Louise  de  Savoy,  the  poet  stated  that  she 
had  "  a  dark  flashing  eye,  when  roused  in  any  degree, 
that  streams,  with  fiery  rays,  and,  diamond-like, 
lights  up  the  tints  that  show  themselves  through  a 
brunette  shin."  If  the  careless  compositor  of  the 
morning  journal    had    substituted   "  skin  "  for  the 

1  The  lecture  on  "  George  the  Third,"  from  which  these  lines  are 
taken,  was  completed  in  this  country. 
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italicised  word  of  the  quotation,  it  would,  of  course, 
have  been  what  the  unlucky  and  exasperated  Hal- 
leck  wrote.  Thackeray  was  convulsed  with  laughter 
as  "  Uncle  Sam"  Ward  related  the  incident  to  him, 
and  when  he  met  Mrs.  Kemble  in  London,  they  en- 
joyed a  laugh  together  over  the  sad  typographical 
slip,  at  which  the  sensitive  poet  was  inclined  to  tear 
his  hair.  Mrs.  Kemble  was  among  the  first  contrib- 
utors to  the  Halleck  Monument. 

Clarendon,  Thursday  [1855]. 
My    dear    Curtis,  —  Don't    forget    the    partie    carri 
dinner  at  Delmonico's,  the  other  merry  blades  being  Bayard 
Taylor  and  Fred  Cozzens ;   the  day  and  hour,  Saturday  at 
seven  sharp.     That 's  all.     Adoo  ! 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

[1856] 
Dear  Curtis,  —  Who  can  be  the  friend  who  asks  for 
the  .signature  of  the  unhappy 

W.  M.  Thackeray  ? 

"  No  one,"  said  Halleck  to  a  young  friend,  "could 
be  in  Thackeray's  company  without  the  positive 
feeling  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  a  gentle- 
man," adding,  "  Do  you  remember  what  he  says  on 
this  subject?  'Gentlemen,  —  men  whose  aims  are 
generous,  whose  truth  is  constant  and  not  only,  con- 
stant in  its  kind  but  elevated  in  its  degree :  whose 
want  of  meanness  makes  them  simple ;  who  can 
look  the  world  honestly  in  the  face  with  an  equal 
manly  sympathy  for  the  great  and  the  small.'  "  An- 
other favourite  quotation  from  Thackeray  followed : 
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"  If  you  take  temptations  into  account,  who  is  to  say 
that  he  is  better  than  his  neighbour." 

At  William  Duer  Robinson's  in  Houston  Street, 
Thackeray,  after  returning  from  the  theatre,  was 
discussing  with  the  senior  Wallack  some  love  pas- 
sages in  Shakespeare,  expressing  admiration  for 
several  lines  in  Henry  the  Sixth,  which  he  repeated 
with  much  feeling :  — 

"  'T  is  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  hence; 
A  wilderness  is  populous  enough, 
So  Suffolk  had  thy  heavenly  company; 
For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself 
With  every  several  pleasure  in  the  world; 
And  where  thou  art  not,  desolation." 

As-  the  Shakespeare  conversation  progressed,  in 
which  Curtis  and  Lester  Wallack  joined,  it  was  con- 
cluded by  Thackeray  saying,  with  unfeigned  earnest- 
ness :  "  Oh,  how  I  should  have  liked  to  have  been 
Shakespeare's  shoe-black,  just  to  have  lived  in  his 
house,  to  have  been  permitted  to  worship  him,  to 
have  run  on  his  errands,  and  daily  seen  that  serene 
face  !  "  Another  Shakespearian  allusion  of  a  droll 
character  is  contained  in  the  accompanying  note  from 
Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness  of  Philadelphia  :  — 

"  I  was  a  boy  of  only  sixteen  or  seventeen  when 
Mr.  Thackeray  was  in  this  country,  and  therefore, 
can  by  no  means  aspire  to  the  honour  of 'intimacy 
with  him.'  Have  you  ever  seen  a  privately-printed 
account  of  his  visit  to  Philadelphia  written  by  the 

late  William  B.  Reed?     In  it  you  will  find   Mr. 
VOL.  1.  — 14 
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Thackeray's  professions  of  extreme  admiration  for 
my  sister's  singing.  To  her  (now  Mrs.  Caspar 
Wister)  personally,  he  was  as  devoted  as  his  short 
time  in  the  city  allowed.  I  shone  only  by  reflected 
light  and  remained  the  silent  auditor  of  his  exu- 
berant fun.  The  speech  of  his  which  remains  in  my 
memory  and  over  which  I  laughed  '  fit  to  split '  was 
that  he  knew  all  about  Shakespeare,  he  c  understood 
him  ' :  '  Shakespeare  wrote  solely  for  money  and 
that  when  he  had  made  enough  he  returned  to 
Stratford,  sat  at  his  door  and  sassed  passengers.' 
Maturer  years  have  revealed  to  me  that  beneath 
that  '  gracious  fooling '  there  lies  a  germ  of  truth." 

Dr.  Furness,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  a  precious  relic  which  Thackeray  greatly 
admired,  —  no  less  than  a  pair  of  genuine  gloves  worn 
by  "William  Shakespeare.  They  are  dull  buff  gaunt- 
lets, the  deep  cuffs  of  which  are  embroidered  in  gold. 
The  actor  John  Ward  gave  them  to  David  Garrick 
in  1769  :  Garrick's  widow  presented  them  to  Sarah 
Siddons.  Mrs.  Siddons  bequeathed  the  gloves  to 
her  daughter,  who  gave  them  to  Fanny  Kemble, 
from  whom  the  Philadelphia  Shakespearian  scholar 
received  the  precious  possession. 

Conversing  one  evening  at  the  Century  Club  with 
the  poet  Bryant  and  Verplanck  the  Shakespeare 
scholar,  concerning  the  Delia  Bacon  claim  that  to 
Lord  Bacon  belonged  the  authorship  of  the  Shake- 
speare plays,  Thackeray  said,  "  I  could  more  easily 
believe  that  Shakespeare  was  the  author  of  the '  No- 
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vum  Organum,'  than  that  Bacon  wrote  (  Macbeth,'  " 
also  remarking  that  when  Miss  Bacon  presented  a 
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letter  of  introduction  from  Emerson  to  his  friend 
Carlyle,  his  reply  was  :  "  Lord  Bacon  could  as  easily 
have  created  this  planet  as  he  could  have  written 
Hamlet."  Verplanck  said  it  was  "  nonsense  and 
tomfoolery  —  the  subject  seemed  too  absurd  for  se- 
rious consideration,"  and  Bryant  believed  by  adopt- 
ing the  method  of  the  Baconians,  that  he  "could 
make  just  as  good  a  claim  for  Jeremy  Taylor." 
In  answer  to  the  recent  revival  of  this  craze,  which 
appears  perennially,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  before  leaving 
our  shores  lately,  said  at  Princeton  University : 
"  When  the  Baconians  can  show  that  Ben  Jonson 
was  either  a  fool  or,  a  knave,  or  that  the  whole 
world  of  players  and  playwrights  at  that  time  was 
in  a  conspiracy  to  palm  off  on  the  ages  the  most 
astounding  cheat  in  history,  they  will  be  worthy  of 
serious  attention." 

The  name  of  William  Henry  Wills,  the  friend 
and  associate  of  Charles  Dickens  in  the  editorship  of 
"Household  Words"  and  "All  the  Year  Round," 
being  mentioned,  Thackeray  remarked,  in  allusion 
to  his  diminutive  size,  somewhat  resembling  De 
Quincey,  "  Yes,  I  know  him  and  his  agreeable  wife, 
who  is  a  sister  of  William  and  Robert  Chambers  of 
Edinburgh."  It  was  of  Wills  that  Douglas  Jerrold 
affirmed,  that  he  had  all  his  life  been  training  to  go 
up  a  gas-pipe,  and  that  his  musical  wife,  who  loved 
the  songs  of  her  native  land,  would  sing,  with  a  sly 
glance  at  her  small  husband, "  Better  be  mairried  to 
somethin'  than  not  to  be  mairried  awa ! "     En  passant 
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it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  present  Editor  of 
"  Chambers'  Journal,"  a  grandson  of  one  of  its 
founders,  is  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete sets  known  of  first  editions  of  Thackeray,  and 
also  an  equally  complete  set  of  first  editions  of 
the  writings  of  Charles  Dickens. 

From  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  during  the  winter  of 
1855-56,  Thackeray  wrote  two  letters  to  his  old 
friend  Frank  Fladgate,  the  Nestor  of  the  Garrick 
Club.1  He  was  familiar  with  the  records  of  the 
English  stage  and  an  enthusiastic  Shakespearian. 
Thackeray  said  to  Wallack  senior,  who  was  intimate 
with  him,  that  he  supposed  Fladgate  had  not  a  single 
enemy  in  or  out  of  the  club.  These  letters  were 
sold  in  London  in  July,  1900,  the  latest  one,  from 
which  the  extract  is  taken,  selling  at  Sotheby's  for 
twenty  pounds  or  one  hundred  dollars.  1 

To  Frank  Fladgate,  Garrick  Club,  London. 

Clarendon  Hotel,  New  York, 
Wednesday,  Nov.  14th,  1855. 

My  dear  Frank,  —  How  does  all  the  G.  (Garrick)  do  ? 
I  'm  sure  you'll  be  glad  to  hear  I  'm  doing  famously  well. 

1  Serjeant  Ballantine,  writing  in  the  spring  of  1S82  (he  died  five  years 
later),  says  :  "  Of  course  in  recording  old  reminiscences  it  would  be 
impossible  to  forget  Frank  Fladgate,  now,  I  believe  the  father  of  the 
Garrick  Club,  and  who  for  all  the  years  it  has  existed,  and  through  all 
its  changing  scenes,  has  never  made  an  enemy.  No  one  of  the  present 
day  is  so  conversant  with  the  records  of  the  stage  and  the  lives  of  its 
greatest  actors  ;  and  it  is  a  real  treat  to  listen  to  his  pleasant  talk,  and 
note  his  adoration  of  his  beloved  Shakespeare."  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Garrick  Club,  Fladgate  was,  perhaps,  Thackeray's  greatest 
admirer. 
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At  first  there  was  a  doubt  —  almost  a  defeat.  The  people 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  George  I.  and  his  strumpets. 
Morality  was  staggered.  But  they  liked  better  and  better 
with  each  lecture,  and  now  they  're  done  and  the  success  of 
the  affair  beyond  a  question.  Last  night  at  Brooklyn  there 
were  twenty-five  hundred  persons  at  the  lecture.  I  'm  to 
repeat  them  here  again,  beginning  Thursday,  and  in  De- 
cember go  to  Boston  where  a  letter  that  some  kind  fellow 
writes  by  the  Liverpool  mail  of  Saturday,  December  ist  will 
be  sure  to  reach  me.  I  wonder  whether  he  will.  I  should 
like  to  have  news  of  the  G.  You  '11  do  what  I  have  not : 
read  my  friend  the  Herald's  attack  on  me.  Never  read 
that  sort  of  thing ;  too  old  a  hand.  Two  or  three  more 
have  hit  into  me,  but  the  attacks  don't  matter  here. 

Will  you  please  go  over  —  no,  I  've  altered  that.  Instead 
of  begging  you  to  go  to  Daniel,  I  '11  write  to  Daniel.  Have 
seen  old  Jim  Wallack.  Dine  with  him  next  Sunday.  Says 
he 's  doing  a  very  good  business ;  came  to  my  lectures. 
"When  do  you  do  George  second?"  says  he.  He  had 
been  at  the  lecture  about  George  the  Third  the  night  before. 
Shall  make  a  nice  little  pot  of  money  here,  eight  hundred 
pounds,  between  ist  November  and  4th  December,  et 
vogue  la  galere. 

Good  bye  my  dear  Frank.  Hands  to  all,  to  Stanny  and 
David  and  Peter  and  every  one,  says 

Yours  always  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

"  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have 
done  as  well  in  January  as  in  December,  and  much 
better  as  far  as  popularity  goes,  Boston  being  far 
better  pleased  than  New  York  with  my  compositions. 
I  am  just  back  from  Buffalo,  500  miles  off,  twenty 
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hours  by  railway  in  the  snow,  it  would  have  taken 
three  weeks  to  travel  from  place  to  place  in  the  old 
times,  in  our  times,  and  instead  I  thank  the  railways 
for  putting  these  thousands  of  dollars  in  my  pocket. 
Oh  Sir,  the  West  is  a  great  place.  I  have  only  just 
seen  the  portal  of  it,  but  it 's  wonderful.  The  boys 
must  come  here.  Wealth  grows  here,  its  first  crop 
pays  the  fee  simple  of  a  farm  :  send  your  boys  out 
and  accustom  them  to  the  shovel  and  hoe,  and  when 
big  enough,  to  start  them  for  this  West.  For  you 
and  me  the  old  country  is  the  best.  How  I  wish  I 
was  back,  I  hate  the  money  grubbing,  but  for  the 
young  ones'  sake,  we  must  continue  it,  and  for  old 
age,  when  no  man  may  work." 

Among  Thackeray's  most  intimate  friends  during 
his  several  sojourns  in  New  York,  was  William 
Young  (1 809-1 888),  son  of  an  English  admiral, 
who  married  an  American  lady,  and  from  1848  till 
1867,  was  editor  of  "  The  Albion,"  a  weekly  jour- 
nal devoted  to  British  news  and  interests.  Repeat- 
ing to  Young  the  "  Great  Thacker "  St.  Louis 
story,1  he  added :  "  There  is  really  a  Robert  and 
Thomas  Thacker,  also  such  variety  of  the  name  as 

1  Fields  informs  us  that  another  Tremont  House  Milesian  of  Bos- 
ton addressed  him  as  Mr.  Thackuarey  !  and  Judge  Daly  delighted  him 
with  the  gift  of  two  eighteenth-century  engravings,  published  by 
Thackara  and  Vallance  of  Philadelphia,  one  a  rare  Plan  of  the  City  of 
Washington,  the  other  an  equally  scarce  picture  of  Niagara  Falls  dated 
1790.  To  Daly  the  great  man  said  :  "  My  American  cousin  has  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  ancient  spelling  of  the  name  than  any  of  us 
moderns  in  England." 
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Thackhard,  Thackuree,  Thackrah,  Thackwray  and 
Thackeberries,  known  as  English  writers  of  the 
past  and  present  centuries." *  Bayard  Taylor,  being 
mentioned,  Thackeray  said:  "By  the  way,  Young, 
do  you  know  that  men  of  your  name  are  numerous 
among  the  Knights  of  the  pen?  The  Smiths  are  of 
course  first,  the  Williams  and  Wilson  families  are 
good  seconds,  and  then  follow  the  Taylors,  among 
whom  I  have  many  friends,  but  none  of  the  name 
that  I  admire  more  than  Bayard.  Behind  the 
Taylors  march  the  multitudinous  army  of  Browns, 
Jones  and  Robinsons." 

Apropos  of  the  tall  American  poet,  a  correspond- 
ent writes  :  "  I  have  a  book  of  Bayard  Taylor's,  no 
doubt  presented  to  Thackeray  by  the  author,  with 
the  well-known  stamped  monogram  (W.  M.  T.)  on 
the  titlepage.     The  leaves  are  entirely  uncut ! 

"  *  On  Taylor's  titlepage  appears, 
Titmarsh's  monogram  embossed, 
But  neither  over-night's  dog-ears, 
Nor  eager  paper-knife  have' crossed 
The  crisp,  unopened,  unread  pages  ! 
So  do  we  reciprocate  the  world's  great  Sages!  '  "  2 

Thackeray  mentioned  to  Taylor,  whom  he  affec- 
tionately called  Bayard,  his  having  "  bed  books," 

i  Among  the  treasures  of  perhaps  the  most  valuable  private  library 
in  the  United  States  is  a  volume  printed  in  London,  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  "  A.  W.  for  W.  Thackeray,  at  the  Angel 
in  Duck  Lane." 

1  Can  this  be  the  volume  that  Thackeray  in  *  letter  to  Cozzens, 
dated  1857,  says,  "helped  me  over  the  voyage  "  ? 
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with  which,  when  wakeful  at  night,  as  frequently 
happened,  he  could  amuse  himself.  His  favourites 
for  this  purpose  were,  said  Taylor,  dear  old  Pepys, 
Howell,  Montaigne,  and  a  battered  old   copy  of 


Drawn  by  Thackeray  for  the  cover  of  "Vanity  Fair"      , 

Boswell's  Johnson.  Readers  of  the  "  Roundabout 
Papers  "  may  remember  in  the  one  "  On  Two  Chil- 
dren in  Black,"  Thackeray  writes,  "  Montaigne  and 
Howell's  '  Letters '  are  my  bedside  books.  If  I 
wake  at  night,  I  have  one  or  other  of  them  to  prattle 
me  to   sleep  again.     They  talk  about  themselves 
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for  ever,  and  don't  weary  me.  I  like  to  hear  them 
tell  their  old  stories  over  again.  I  read  them  in  the 
dozy  hours,  and  only  half  remember  them."  Speak- 
ing of  "  Hertry  Esmond,"  of  which  Taylor  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer,  the  latter  remarked,  "  I  have 
an  impression  that  many  of  Thackeray's  readers  are 
more  indebted  for  their  knowledge  of  English  history 
of  the  period  covered  by  Esmond,  than  from  any 
and  every  other  source.  I  also  believe  with  Dr. 
'  Rab  '  Brown,  that  at  the  last,  Thackeray  was  the 
greatest  master  of  pure  English  in  our  day."  In  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  if  he  placed  him  higher  than 
Ruskin,  he  replied :  "  Well,  no,  I  do  not.  They 
deserve  to  stand  side  by  side,  as  the  two  greatest 
writers  who  have  used  the  language  of  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  during  the  present  century."  Taylor 
added :  "  Thackeray  always  alluded  to  himself  as  an 
old  man,"  remarking  on  one  occasion  that  "  he  was 
fortunate  in  not  taking  up  the  profession  of  letters 
too  young."  He  had  not,  as  Douglas  Jerrold  said, 
"  to  take  down  the  shutters  before  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  shop  windows."  After  Thackeray's 
marriage  and  loss  of  fortune  by  The  Constitutional 
he  laboured  energetically  in  London  at  a  variety  of 
literary  hackwork,  reviewing  Carlyle's  "  French  Rev- 
olution "  in  the  "  Times  "  during  1837.  The  author 
of  the  article,  Carlyle  informed  a  friend,  "  is  one 
Thackeray,  a  half  monstrous  Cornish  giant,  kind  of 
painter,  Cambridge  man,  and  Paris  newspaper  corre- 
spondent who  is  writing  for  his  life  in  London.     I 
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have  seen  him  at  the  Bullers'  and  Sterling's." 
Taylor  showed  me  the  last  letter  that  he  received 
from  Thackeray,  of  which  I  only  remember  that  it 


^\/^^v\<l 


Mademoiselle  L'eocadie  rapporte  le  linge  du  Capitaine 
Miss  Leocadia  reports  the  Capting's  linning 

was  dated  1 863,  and  ended  with  auf  wiedersehen,  dear 
Bayard. 

"The  first  lecture  of  the  course  on  'The  Four 
Georges  of  England,'  by  Mr.  William  M.  Thack- 
eray, was  delivered  on  Thursday 'evening  of  last 
week,  in  Dr.  Chapin's  church,  to  a  crowded  and 
most  intelligent  audience.  Although  the  lecture 
was  an  hour  and  a  half  long,  —  and  curtailed  at 
that,  unfortunately  for  the  delighted  listeners,  —  it 
was  heard  with  the  closest  attention  from  beginning 
to  end.     The  matter  and  the  manner  of  the  dis- 
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tinguished  lecturer  was  most  happy.  Dealing  with 
materials  of  history  which,  in  the  hands  of  any  but 
a  master,  would  be  deficient  in  interest,  especially 
to  the  American  mind,  he  threw  around  the  humble 
scenes  and  events  he  depicted,  an  atmosphere  of 
vivid  romance.  And  yet  he  never  appears  to  tran- 
scend the  limits  of  historic  truth  in  the  smallest 
statement,  —  thus  making  his  keen  analysis  of  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  times  he  is  describing 
most  valuable  to  the  student.  Modestly  disclaim- 
ing all  title  to  the  character  of  historian,  he  pro- 
ceeded, as  a  simple  analyst  of  humble  life  as  it 
bears  on  courts  and  kings,  and  produced  a  most 
elaborate  picture  —  too  elaborate  for  a  lecture  —  of 
the  Contemporary  times."  1 

"  Mr.  Thackeray's  lectures,"  writes  Willis,  "  have 
all  been  attended  by  overflowing  audiences,  —  over- 
flowing in  numbers  and  appreciation.  They  were 
distinguished  by  a  minute  and  fine  limning  of  the 
domestic  court  life  of  the  time  of  the  Georges,  and 
were  most  agreeably  spiced  with  humour.  The  style 
in  which  they  are  written  is  eminently  pure,  lively, 
and  epigrammatic,  and  the  speaker's  delivery  was 
most  admirable.  .  .  .  Thackeray's  discourse  upon 
the  Contemporaries  of  the  '  Four  Georges '  was 
more  interesting  than  the  string  of  royalty  on 
which  those  beads  were  strung.  It  might  lead 
Mr.  Thackeray,  we  think,  to  adopt  that  as  his 
field  of  Lecturing,  and  induce  him  to  go  on  with 

1  Willis  in  the  "  Home  Journal,"  November  jo,  1855. 
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that  biographical  and  anecdotal  delineation  of  celeb- 
rities which,  no  man  living  can  do  so  well." 

In  November^  1855,  Willis  writes:  "Dr.  Froth- 
ingham,  who  is  one  of  the  well-known  authors  of 
our  time,  in  presenting  a  lady  with  a  copy  of 
Thackeray's  { Vanity  Fair,'  accompanied  his  gift 
with  the  following  lines  :  — 

'  Here  is  "  Vanity  Fair  "  ; 

And  well  may  you  stare 
At  a  title  so  strange  and  so  new, 

In  whose  heart  lurks  no  vanity 

Or  pretending  insanity, 
And  the  selfish  and  false  never  grew. 

Does  not  famed  Mr.  Thackeray 

Of  the  best  wisdom  lack  a  ray, 
When  he  writes  down  the  world  as  untrue : 

And  to  women  above  all 

Pays  but  cynic  approval  — 
All  silly  or  vicious  or  blue  ? 

With  his  "insight  "  and  outer, 

And  his  spirit  a  flouter, 
And  a  sinister  twist  in  his  view  — 
Ah  !    he  would  not  have  painted 
Folks  so  hollow  and  tainted, 
Had  he  once  been  acquainted 

With  You.' 

That  Thackeray's  certainly  most  gifted  and  brilliant 
pen  paints  the  world  too1  hollow  and  tainted,'  is  our 
impression.  The  eminent  divine  we  have  quoted  is 
right.  But  the  fact  is  that  Thackeray  (as  we  know 
from  having  listened  to   his  eloquent  talk  in  his 
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more  genial  hours),  has  an  undercurrent  of  warm 
feeling  on  which,  he  does  not  draw  when  writing 
for  the  public.  His  surface  is  bitter,  his  heart  is 
sweet.  Let  us  hope  he  will  give  us  a  book  from 
the  inner  life  he  has  lived  as  a  change  from  his 
outer  one." 

A  few  weeks  later  Willis  writes  in  the  "  Home 
Journal,"  "we  see  by  one  of  Thackeray's  ballads 
that  he  has  found  twenty-five  Rhymes  for  the  word 
c  Lille.'  Even  this  does  not  give  so  good  an  idea 
of  his  skill  at  rhyming,  however,  as  a  single  rhyme 
which  he  recently  perpetrated  in  a  merry  hour 
when  some  bright  wits  were  improvising — (com- 
pulsory words  given,  that  is  to  say,  to  which  he, 
in  turn,  was  to  make  extemporary  and  rhyming 
verse).     Two  of  his  lines  ran  thus, — 

'  Then  where  was  the  Countess  Guiccioli, 
Whom  Lord  Byron  saw  habitually  — ' 

An  exact  rhyme,  according  to  the  usual  English 
pronunciation  of  the  two  words,  and  quite  unsur- 
passed for  droll  ingenuity." 

During  Thackeray's  second  visit  an  incident 
occurred  at  the  house  of  Mr.  George  P.  Putnam, 
the  New  York  publisher,  of  which  the  following 
account  was  given  by  Richard  B.  Kimball,  the 
well-known  writer,  who  died  in  1892.  He  said: 
"  While  I  was  enjoying  a  conversation  with  Thack- 
eray at  the  Putnam  reception,  in  company  with 
several    ladies    and    gentlemen,    the    conversation 
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touching  mainly  upon  the  merits  of  American  and 
English    literature,  Mr.  Putnam  advanced,  bring- 
ing Dr.  Griswold  with  him,  whom  he  introduced 
-to   Thackeray.     The    English    novelist,    after   ac- 


A  Hanging  Scene,  by  Thackeray 

knowledging  the  introduction  with  a  certain  degree 
of  courtesy,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height, 
and  with  an  air  of  self-consciousness  exclaimed, 
'  Dr.  Griswold,  I  am  told  you  say  I  am  a  Snob. 
Tell  me,  do  I  look  like  a  Snob  ? '  Not  in  the 
least  discomposed,  Dr.  Griswold  looked  his  querist 
full  in  the  face  and  replied  in  his  low,  quiet 
tone :  '  Mr.  Thackeray,  I  have  not  as  yet  printed 
my    opinion    of  you.' "     Mr.    Putnam    also    gave 
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a  version  of  the  same  incident  in  his  magazine 
for  December,  1869.  He  writes:  "At  one  of 
the  little  gatherings  of  bookmen,  editors,  and  artists 
at  my  house,  Mr.  Thackeray  was  talking  with 
a  lady  when  Dr.  Rufus  A.  Griswold  came  up 
and  asked  me  to  introduce  him,  which  was  of 
course  done.  Thackeray  bowed  slightly,  continu- 
ing his  conversation  with  the  lady.  Presently,  the 
Doctor  having  slipped  away  for  a  moment,  the 
novelist  said  to  me  inquiringly,  '  That 's  Rufus, 
is  it?'  'Yes,  that's  he.'  'He's  been  abusing 
me  in  the  "  Herald,"  '  pursued  the  satirist.  c  I  've 
a  mind  to  charge  him  with  it.'  '  By  all  means,' 
I  replied,  '  if  you  are  sure  he  did  it.'  c  Positive.' 
So  he  stalked  across  to  the  corner  where  Griswold 
stood,  and  I  observed  him  looking  down  from 
his  six-foot  elevation  on  the  Doctor's  bald  head 
and  glaring  at  him  in  half-earnest  anger  through 
his  glasses,  while,  he  pummelled  him  with  his 
charge  of  the  '  Herald '  articles.  The  Doctor, 
after  a  while  escaping,  quoted  him  thus :  '  Thack- 
eray came  and  said  to  me:  "Doctor,  you've  been 
writing  ugly  things  about  me  in  the  '  Herald,' 
—  you  called  me  a  snob  ;  do,  I  look  like  a  snob?  " 
and  he  drew  himself  up  and  looked  thunder  gusts 
at  me; 

Thackeray  was  much  interested  in  meeting  at 
a  friend's  house  in  New  York,  Gen.  Thomas 
Francis  Meagher,  with  whom  he  spent  some  agree- 
able hours.     In  his  "  Lyra  Hibernica  "  is  included 
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"The  Battle  of  Limerick,"  in  which  the  gallant 
Irish  soldier  is  introduced  as  "Young  Meagher 
of  the  Sword."     Thackeray  writes  :  — 

"Then  we  summoned  to  our  board 

Young' Meagher  of  the  Sword  ; 
'T  is  he  will  sheathe  that  battle-axe  in  Saxon  gore  : 

"  '  Cut  down  the  bloody  horde  ! '  , 

Says  Meagher  of  the  Sword, 
'This  conduct  would  disgrace  any  blackamore.'  " 

General  Meagher,  while  admiring  his  writings, 
severely  criticised  Thackeray's  "  barbarous  Irish 
brogue,"  and  said,  "Charles  Lever  understood 
better  how  to  do  it."  With  this  view  "  The 
Academy"  coincides,  saying  in  November,  1901, 
"  There  has  always  been  a  great ,  deal  of  bad 
1  brogue  '  written  by  Englishmen.  G.  W.  Steevens 
wrote  c  praste,'  evidently  assuming  that  as  the  Celt 
says  '  baste '  for  '  beast,'  he  will  say  '  praste  '  for 
1  priest,'  whereas  he  is  more  likely  to  say  'priesht.' 
Thackeray,  super-excellent  at  depicting  Irish  char- 
acter, made  his  Irishmen  speak  impossible  brogue."' 
He  blended  the  barbarisms  of  a  dozen  dialects 
in  the  mouth  of  Captain  Costigan.  Kipling  did 
much  the  same  with  Mulvaney.  English  dabblers 
in  brogue  copied  Thackeray  for  years  ;  then  they 
copied  Kipling,  and,  when  the  inimitable  Dooley 
'came  to  the  fore,'  they  took  a  fresh  turn  and 
made  all  their  Irishmen  speak  the  brogue  of 
Mayo." 

VOL.  L  — IS 
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An  author's  judgment  of  his  own  writings  not 
infrequently  differs  from  that  of  his  friends  and 
admirers.  When  Thackeray  inquired  of  Halleck 
during  his  second  visit  to  the  United  States  which 
he  preferred  of  his  poetical  progeny,  the  latter 
replied  by  repeating  the  following  stanza  —  one  of 
thirty-eight — from  his  noble  poem  on  Burns:  — 

"  Such  graves  as  his  are  pilgrim  shrines, 

Shrines  to  no  code  or  creed  confined,  — 
The  Delphian  vales,  the  Palestines, 
The  Meccas  of  the  mind." 

In  answer  to  a  similar  inquiry  from  Halleck, 
Thackeray  replied  with  the  following  lines :  — 

"  It  was  but  a  moment  she  sat  in  this  place, 
She  'd  a  scarf  on  her  neck  and  a  smile  on  her  face, 
A  smile  on  her  face,  and  a  rose  in  her  hair, 
And  she  sat  there  and  bloomed  in  my  cane-bottom'd  chair." 

Few,  probably,  of  Thackeray's  American  admir- 
ers would  select  "  The  Cane-bottom'd  Chair  "  as 
the  best  of  his  poetical ,  lines,  nor  would  the  ma- 
jority of  Halleck's  countrymen  place  his  favourite 
above  "  Marco  Bozzaris  "  and  "Alnwick  Castle." 

Maunsell  B.  Field,  the  author  of  "  Memories  of 
Many  Men,"  was  among  Thackeray's  American 
friends.  He  writes :  "  I  had  a  less  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Thackeray  when  in  this .  country 
than  with  G.  P.  R.  James,  but  I  also  knew  the 
former  very  well.  We  used  constantly  to  meet  on 
Saturday  evenings  at  the  Century  Club,  of  New 
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York,  which  then  occupied  a  modest  house  in 
Clinton  Place.  Mr.  Thackeray  much  enjoyed  the 
company   and   the   entertainment   that    he   always 


A  Thackeray  Sketch 

found  there,  and  sometimes  protracted  his  visits 
late  into  the  night.  He  usually  unbent  his  bow  to 
a  very  slack  cord,  and  his  ironical  teasing  he  seldom 
laid  aside.  I  happened  to  be  there  one  evening 
after  all  had  left  except  Thackeray,  George  William 
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Curtis  and  Leutze,  the  painter.  Thackeray  and 
Curtis  fell  to  talking  about  a  most  respectable  young 
lady  whom  we  all  knew.  Thackeray  was  unlimited 
in  his  expressions  of  admiration  for  her,  in  some  of 
which  Mr.  Curtis,  in  the  most  gentleman-like  man- 
ner declined  to  concur.  We  were  all  surprised,  and 
I  confess,  somewhat  shocked  to  hear  Thackeray  close 
the  discussion  by  saying, '  Well,  Curtis,  you  may  say 
what  you  please  about  her,  but  she  is  a  devilish  good 
fellow ! '  He  then  took  out  his  watch,  said  that  it  was 
late,  and  that  he  must  go  home.  '  To-morrow,'  he 
remarked, '  I  have  to  accompany  a  lady  to  church.  In 
the  afternoon  I  shall  go  to  Philadelphia.  When  I  ar- 
rive there,  I  mean  to  go  directly  to  the  Club,  and 
forthwith  begin  to  intoxicate  myself.'  Of  course,  this 
was  mere  badinage,  but  it  was  Thackeray  all  over. 

"  I  was  one  day  walking  up  the  Avenue  of  the 
Champs  Elysees,"  writes  Mr.  Field,  "  when  I  met 
Mr.  Thackeray,  whom  I  had  last  seen  in  New  York. 
He  joined  me,  and  we  had  proceeded  some  distance 
when  he  recognised  a  young  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  The  stranger,  a  tall  and 
uncommonly  handsome  person,  immediately  crossed 
over  to  meet  him  and  I  stepped  aside.  I  overheard 
Thackeray  ask  what  had  brought  him  to  Paris.  He 
answered  that  he  had  come  only  for  pleasure.  '  And 
have  you  found  it  ?'  drawled  the  great  author  with  a 
slight  sneer  in  his  voice  as  if  pleasure,  as  a  pursuit,  was 
an  unworthy  object  for  any  man's  ambition.  When 
they  parted  and  Thackeray  again  took  my  arm,  he 
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said,  'Of  course  you  know  the  young  man  with 
whom  I  was  just  speaking  ? '  I  answered  that  I  did 
not.  'You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,'  he  continued, 
'  that  you,  who  have  been  so  much  in  London,  don't 
know  him?'^  I  assured  him  that  I  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  ever  meeting  the  gentleman  before.  '  Why,' 
said  Thackeray,  '  that  is  the  Marquis  of  Farintosh.' 
'  And  who  is  the  Marquis  of  Farintosh  ? '  I  inquired, 
'  Why,  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  of  course.'  This  led 
to  a  conversation  about  several  other  characters  in 
his  books.  He  told  me  that  his  own  mother  was 
the  prototype  of  Helen  Pendennis,  but  that  the 
copy  fell  very  far  short  of  the  original.  He  also 
told  me  who  had  sat  for  the  portrait  of  Harry 
Foker,1  but  all  the  town  knows  about  that. 

"  I  then  remarked  to  Thackeray  that  he  must 
have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  many  French 
families  of  the  highest  class  ;  that  his  French  char- 
acters were  more  accurately  and  delicately  drawn 
than  those  of  any  other  English  writer  whom  I  had 
ever  read — and  to  this  opinion  I  still  adhere.  He 
assured  me  that  on  the  contrary,  he  had  never  in 
his  life  been  intimate  in  a  single  French  family. 
This  is  very  surprising,  for  he  has  exhibited  in  his 
books  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  the  French, 

1  A  curious  compound  of  drollery,  impudence,  and  simplicity, 
named  Andrew  Arcedeckne,  was  the  original  "  Harry  Foker,"  who 
figures  in  "Pendennis."  Serjeant  Ballantine  was  intimate  with  him, 
and  he  informed  an  American  friend  that  the  gentleman  was  rather 
pleased  with  the  celebrity  conferred  upon  him  by  Thackeray,  whom 
he  usually  greeted  with  "Hello,  Thack  !" 
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as  well  as  of  their  manners',  and  he  has  dissected  the 
former  and  depicted  the  latter  with  the  most  won- 
derful skill  and  without  any  false  deductions  or  ten- 
dency to  caricature. 


A  Thackeray  Drawing 

"  I  used  to  see  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Thackeray. 
He  was  living  at  that  time  in  his  new  house  at 
Brompton  which  he  told  me  he  had  purchased,  to- 
gether with  the  furniture  contained  in  it,  from  the 
proceeds  of  his  lectures  in  America  upon  the  Four 
Georges.  When  I  found  him  at  home  he  was 
sometimes  engaged  in  dictating  to  his  daughter,  and 
my  calls  on  these  occasions  were  necessarily  brief. 
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His  health  was  not  very  good,  and  he  often  dictated 
lying  upon  the  bed  while  Miss  Thackeray  sat  upon 
a  chair  at  his  side,  with  a  table  before  her  on  which 
she  wrote.  I  dined  with  him  one  day  at  the  Re- 
form Club.  He  was  a  great,  gourmet,  although  not 
a  great  eater,  and  that  day  he  was  suffering  from  a 
severe  headache.  After  the  soup  and  fish  had  both 
been  removed,  he  told  me  that  the  next  dish  would 
be  one  of  his  own  invention.  It  proved  to  be  a 
boiled  pheasant  with  a  soulise  sauce,  and  it  was  really 
delicious.  Between  us  we  could  not  eat  more  than 
one  half  of  the  bird,  and  he  sent  what  remained,  with 
his  compliments,  to  a  friend  who  was  dining  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  Such  a  proceeding  would 
appear  odd  in  one  of  our  New  York  clubs,  but  I 
presume  it  could  not  be  unusual  there. 

"  I  was  once  walking  with  Mr.  Thackeray,  when 
something  was  said  by  me  about  Mr.  Dickens. 
Thereupon,  Thackeray  in  the  most  naive  manner 
in  the  world,  remarked  that  it  was  strange,  but 
nevertheless  a  fact,  that  Dickens's  publishers  sold 
five  copies  of  any  one  of  his  books  for  one  which  his 
booksellers  sold  of  any  of  his.  It  did  not  appear  to 
me  so  very  singular,  but  I  did  not  say  so.  The 
one  appealed  only  to  the  cultivated  class,  the  other 
to  all  classes.  The  one  was  a  great  humourist 
and  moral  anatomist,  and  the  other  a  great  humani- 
tarian. I  then  referred  to  the  rumour,  at  that  time 
in  general  circulation,  that  Dickens  was  in  pecuniary 
embarrassments  by  reason  of  his  extravagant  living, 
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and  was  contemplating  a  flight  from  England  to 
avoid  his  creditors.  Thackeray  with  great  warmth 
denied  the  story  as  a  gross  calumny.  He  said  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  Dickens's  affairs,  and  that, 
so  far  from  exceeding  his  means,  he  had  always 
lived  within  them.  He  complained  very  much  of 
the  annoyances  of  notoriety:  that  he  could  not 
walk  a  foot  in  London  without  being  recognised, 
and  that  he  found  this  a  great  penalty  for  literary 
fame." 

Thackeray  said  to  Curtis  that  the  account  of  the 
amazing  capture  of  the  "Serapis"  by  Paul  Jones 
was  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  sea-fight  be- 
tween single  ships  recorded  in  naval  annals,  and 
Mrs.  Ritchie,  writing  of  her  father's  last  days,  says : 
"Sometimes  we  found  him  in  great  spirits,  as  when 
he  had  been  reading  about  the  famous  fight  of  the 
{  Serapis,'  a  stirring  thing  indeed."  In  one  of  his  last 
letters  concerning  "  Denis  Duval "  written  to  his 
publisher,  Dec.  17,  1863,  Thackeray  says:  "I  was 
to  be  taken  prisoner  by  Paul  Jones,  when  I  had  to 
come  to  bed."  Again,  in  the  closing  sentence  of  the 
last  paragraph  but  two  he  wrote,  before  laying  aside 
his  pen  for  ever,  Thackeray  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  hero  of  his  unfinished  story  of  "  Denis  Duval," * 
a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  "Serapis,"  these  words  : 

1  Charles  Dickens  said  of  "Denis  Duval,"  "In  respect  to  earnest 
feelings,  far-seeing  purpose,  character,  incident,  and  a  certain  living  pic- 
turesqueness  blending  the  whole,  I  believe  it  to  be  much  the  best  of  all 
his  works." 
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"  Traitor  if  you  will  was  Monsieur  John  Paul  Jones, 
afterward  Knight  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty's 
Order  of  Merit :  but  a  braver  traitor  never  wore  a 
sword."  In  the  very  last  paragraph,  he  describes  the 
heroic  American  captain  as  an  "  irresistible  enemy." 
The  hero  Jones  himself  said,  "'Twill  be  well  known 
wherever  naval  combats  are  spoken  of!  "  From  the 
"  Serapis,"  Thackeray  drifted  off  to  another  stirring 
sea  subject,  saying,  a  great  topic  for  a  story  would  be 
the  glorious  action  off  Cape  Danger,  when  striking  to 
the  powers  above,  the  "  Birkenhead  "  went  down,  the 
soldiers  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  the  ship 
sank,  all  the  women  and  children  having  been  saved. 
Curtis  expressed  the  opinion  that  had  Thackeray 
written  a  work  on  this  country  it  would  have  been 
the  best  and  most  impartial  book  that  had  appeared 
in  the  United  States,  also  that  "  The  Virginians " 
did  not  equal  his  other  chief  work,  displaying  less 
power  than  "  Pendennis,"  "  Vanity  Fair,"  his  second 
best,  "  The  Newcomes,"  and  "  Henry  Esmond,"  — 
that  it  contained  some  distinctly  weak  pages,  such  as 
those  devoted  to  Johnson  and  Richardson,  who  do 
not  appear  to  advantage.  Speaking  of  Thackeray's 
greatest  novel,  he  said  the  passage  which  concludes 
the  thirteenth  chapter  describing  Colonel  Esmond's 
visit  to  his  mother's  last  resting-place  in  the  Brus- 
sels Convent  Cemetery  was  among  the  most  ex- 
quisite in  the  English  language. 

The    famous    Ticknor    story,  first    related    by 
Anthony  Trollope  and  briefly  told  by  Curtis,  re- 
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appeared  in  1 901,  in  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  pen  of  a  writer  in  "Murray's  Magazine": 
"Thackeray  looked  in  the  glass  and  poked  fun  at 
himself  and  others  with  the  utmost  impartiality. 
His  broken  nose,  his  'goggles,'  his  pursed-up 
mouth,  '  those  blue  eyes  with  child-like  candour 
lit,'  indeed  himself  we  find  cropping  up  in  his 
drawings  in  the  most  unexpected  manner,  and  in 
all  sorts  of  compromising  and  ridiculous  situa- 
tions. He  was  not  over-considerate  of  his  own 
feelings  when  in  America,  as  Trollope  tells  us,  he 
met  at  dinner  a  literary  gentleman  of  high  charac- 
ter, middle-aged,  and  of  most  dignified  deportment. 
The  gentleman  was  one  whose  character  and  acquire- 
ments stood  very  high,  —  deservedly  so,  —  but  who 
in  society  had  that  air  of  wrapping  his  toga  round 
him,  which  adds,  or  is  supposed  to  add,  many  cubits 
to  a  man's  height.  But  he  had  a  broken  nose. 
At  dinner  he  talked  much  of  the  tender  passion, 
and  did  so  in  a  manner  that  stirred  up  Thackeray's 
feeling  of  the  ridiculous.  'What  has  the  world 
come  to,'  said  Thackeray  out  loud  to  the  table, 
'  when  two  broken-nosed  old  fogies  like  you  and  me 
sit  talking  about  love  to  each  other? '  The  gentle- 
man [George  Ticknor]  was  astonished,  and  could 
only  sit  wrapping  his  toga  in  silent  dismay  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening." 

While  en  route  from  Saratoga,  Oct.  18,  1877, 
with  Curtis,  who  had  delivered  an  eloquent  oration 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  battlefield 
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monument,  the  conversation  with  his  companion 
turned  to  Thackeray.  He  expressed  the  opinion 
that,  like  his  predecessor  as  well  as  successor,  Charles 
Dickens,  although  he  addresses  us  as  "brothers 
speaking  the  same  dear  mother  tongue,"  Thackeray 
did  not  care  much  for  this  country  or  its  people  gen- 
erally. Both,  however,  had  many  warm  personal 
friendships  with  Americans,  and  not  a  few  corre- 
spondents. This  was  particularly  true  of  Thackeray, 
and  to  some  kindred  spirits  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic he  wrote  in  terms  of  warmest  affection,  addressing 
them  in  endearing  terms,  and  frequently  by  their 
first  names.  Thackeray's  dislike  of  things  American, 
Curtis  continued,  was  simply  his  insular  intolerance, 
for  he  was  equally  unfair  in  his  estimate  of  France 
and  her  people,  and  he  admitted  that  the  great 
writer  was  not  entirely  free  from  that  common 
English  air  of  condescension  and  superiority  to  all 
human  beings  not  born  in  their  country.  In  con- 
cluding his  remarks  on  this  topic  Curtis  commended 
his  companion  to  read  Lowell's  charming  essay  on 
"  A  Certain  Condescension  in  Foreigners,"  and  then 
surprised  him  by  quoting  several  passages  from 
Thackeray  apparently  photographed  on  his  memory, 
and  including  both  prose  and  verse.  One  of  these 
extracts  is  preserved  to  this  day  as  an  example  of 
the  pencilled  chirography  of  Curtis,  in  a  rapid  rail- 
way car :  "  Never  lose  a  chance  of  saying  a  kind 
word.  As  Collingwood  never  saw  a  vacant  place 
in  his  estate,  but  he  took  an  acorn  out  of  his  pocket 
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and  popped  it  in,  so  deal  with  your  compliments 
through  life.  An  acorn  costs  nothing,  but  it  may 
sprout  into  a  prodigious  bit  of  timber.  W.  M. 
Thackeray,  per  G.  W.  C." 

Among  Thackeray's  New  York  friends  was  Dr. 
John  W.  Francis,  the  distinguished  physician  and 
entertainer  of  actors,  artists,  authors,  and  other  not- 
abilities in  his  large  mansion,  No.  1  Bond  Street. 
His  surviving  son  writes :  "  I  remember  two  facts 
which  may  "interest  you.  Thackeray  was  dining 
with  my  father  when  a  poor  coloured  man  came  and 
said  his  wife  was  in  labour.  My  father  immediately 
left  the  table  informing  his  chief  guest  that  he  never 
allowed  anything  to  interfere  with  his  professional 
duties  proceeded  to  the  house  of  his  patient.  He 
was  absent  over  three  hours  and  Mr.  Thackeray  was 
just  on  the  point  of  leaving  when  he  returned.  The 
English  author  was  greatly  impressed  with  my 
father's  devotion  to  his  profession,  and  he  after- 
wards told  me  it  was  a  very  painful  thing  for  him 
to  leave  such  a  guest,  and  also  a  great  disappoint- 
ment. On  another  occasion  when  speaking  of 
bridges  in  England,  my  father  jestingly  remarked, 
you  must  know  quite  a  number  of  them.  Thackeray 
smiled  and  said  there  was  one  bridge  he  never  could 
get  over.  On  being  asked  what  bridge  he  replied, 
cThe  bridge  of  my  nose,'  and  he  then  explained 
how  it  had  been  injured,  expressing  the  opinion 
that  it  might  have  been  better  treated  surgically. 
After  his  return  from  his  lecture  tour,-  he  told  us  of 
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several  things,  first  his  disgust  with  a  tailor  when  he 
went  to  have  his  vest  repaired,  calling  out  to  his 
assistant  to  come  and  take  it,  saying,  'This  man 
wishes  his  vest  repaired,'  adding  as  he  turned  to 
Thackeray,  'This  gentleman  will  attend  to  you.' 
Second,  his  surprise  when  he  awoke  from  a  nap  in 
the  cars  to  find  his  newspaper  in  the  hands  of  a 
person  who  shared  the  seat  with  him.  On  asking 
for  his  newspaper  the  man  said,  '  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  read  your  paper  while  you  boozed  off.'  He 
then  expressed  himself  as  delighted  with  the  story 
of  the  Yankee,  who  when  walking  in  London  with 
a  lantern  replied  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  why  he 
carried  it,  { That  England  was  so  small  he  was 
afraid  he  might  step  off! '  " 1 

With  an  account  of  the  Doctor's  reception  of  a 
young  Scottish  nobleman  who  presented  a  letter  of 
introduction,  as  related  to  him  by  Henry  T.  Tuck- 
erman,  Thackeray  was  so  much  entertained  that  he 
told  the  incident  on  his  return  to  London.  When 
the  bashful  visitor  entered  the  library,  Dr.  Francis 
was  seated  with  a  friend,  and  giving  a  hasty  glance 
at  his  credentials  only  sufficient  to  learn  his  place 
of  nativity,  he  burst  forth  :  "  Glad  to  see  you,  Doctor 
—  welcome  to  New  York  —  a  plate  and  a  bed  are 
at  your  service  here  at  old  No.  1,  Bond  Street.  How 
comes  on  dear  old  Edinburgh  ?     How  is  the  man- 

1  This  last  incident  appears  to  be  a  variant  of  Thackeray's  story  of 
the  Kentuckian  as  related  by  him  during  his  first  visit,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  evening  party  in  the  studio  of  "  Tom  "  Hicks. 
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of-feeling,  darling  Mackenzie  ?  How  is  Dugald 
Stewart  ?  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan  ?  Sir  Walter 
Scott?  Christopher  North?  The  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd ?  Auld  Lang  Syne  Burns  and  all  the  rest  ? 
Doctor,  this  is  my  old  friend  the  major,  —  the 
descendant  of  the  first  white  child  born  on  the 
island  of  Manhattan  —  a  walking  chronicle,  dear 
Doctor  —  will  tell  you  everything  about  old  New 
York."  To  this  astonishing  address,  the  visitor 
made  no  answer  beyond  a  few  incoherent  words, 
murmured  that  he  would  call  again,  and  then  hastily 
fled.  One  of  his  facetious  host's  friends  encoun- 
tered the  departing  guest,  standing  in  a  brown 
study  outside  the  front  door,  tapping  his  forehead 
and  soliloquising,  "  Can't  be  right  here — singular 
man  —  Burns  and  Scott  are  dead,  and  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  rest ;  I  'm  not  a  doctor,  as  he 
might  have  known,  if  he  had  read  the  letter,  and 
I  don't  care  about  that  first  white  child ;  curious 
people,  the  Americans,  you  know  —  crazy  —  don't 
you  see  ? " 

Thackeray,  frequently  among  American  friends, 
during  both  visits  to  this  country,  quoted  Sydney 
Smith's  clever  sayings,  entertaining  funny  recol- 
lections of  the  wise  and  witty  canon  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  and 
also  with  his  son-in-law,  Sir  Henry  Holland.  Speak- 
ing one  evening  at  a  New  York  dinner-table  of  his 
friend  Macaulay  and  his  wonderful  conversational 
powers,  he  quoted  Canon  Smith  as  saying  on  the 
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occasion  of  the  English  historian  being  ill  with 
quinsy  that  he  was  suffering  from  "  suppressed  con- 
versation," and  having  talked  for  forty  minutes  the 
patient  felt  greatly  relieved. 


At  a  Negro  Ball  in  Richmond  , 

Soon  after  Thackeray  delivered  his  lecture  on  the 
"  Four  Georges  "  in  Boston,  a  story  came  from  that 
city  to  Dr.  S.  I.  Prime,  then  in  charge  of  the  de- 
partment of  "Harper's  Magazine"  known  as  the 
"  Editor's  Drawer."  While  in  Boston  the  burly 
Briton,  according  to  the  anecdote,  was  invited  to 
dine  with  a  certain  Mr.  Smith,  a- pompous  but  un- 
cultivated person  of  large  wealth.  He  of  course 
gave  his  guest  a  good  dinner ;  among  his  many 
vegetables  was  a  dish  of  onions,  which  Thackeray 
very  naturally  declined.     Smith,  who  lisped,  said  : 
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"  Misther  Thackeray,  take  thome  of  thothe  thilver- 
sthkin  onionths ;  they  have  no  thmell.  When  I  eat 
the  red  sthkin  onionths,  my  wife  thays,  Thmith,  I 
thmell  gath  ;  but  when  I  eat  thethes  thilver-sthkins, 
my  wife  don't  thmell  gath  at  all."  The  editor 
of  the  "  Drawer  "  thought  this  was  a  good  story 
for  Boston,  and  inserted  it,  changing  the  name 
"Smith"  to  "Jones"  for  safety.  Not  long  after 
publication,  the  Harpers  received  an  indignant  letter 
from  Mr.  Jones,  of  Boston,  protesting  against 
being  held  up  to  ridicule  in  the  "  Drawer."  It 
seems  that  the  story  was  an  "  ower  true  tale ; " 
that  Jones,  whom  everybody  knew  as  a  great  swell, 
and  aspiring  but  unrefined,  had  dined  the  English 
lecturer;  he  also  lisped  in  his  talk.  So  much  at 
least  was  veritable.  The  correspondent  who  sent 
the  story  had  given  the  name  "  Smith "  to  veil 
the  identity  of  "Jones."  The  editor  had  removed 
the  veil,  and  Jones  stood  revealed  and  angry. 
Apologies  were  tendered,  and  the  matter  smoothed 
over,  but  the  correspondence  was  watched  more 
closely  than  before. 

During  the  evening  Story  the  sculptor,  on  his 
last  visit  to  his  native  land,  repeated  at  a  New  York 
dinner-table,  with  much  enjoyment  to  his  hearers,  as 
well  as  to  himself,  the  speech  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Mr.  Washington  Jackson  at  the  Bellows- 
Menders'  banquet,  as  reported  by  Thackeray,  in  his 
delightful  account  of  that  celebrated  "  Dinner  in  the 
city  "  :    "  He  explained  how  Broadway  and  Corn- 
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hill  were  in  fact  the  same.  He  showed  how  Wash- 
ington was  in  fact  an  Englishman,  —  and  how 
Franklin  would  never  have  been  an  American  but 
for  his  education  as  a  printer  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  He  declared  that  Milton  was  his  first 
cousin,  Locke  his  ancestor,  Newton  his  dearest 
friend,  Shakespeare  his  grandfather,  or  more  or  less 
—  he  vowed  he  had  wept  tears  of  briny  anguish  on 
the  pedestal  of  Charing  Cross  —  kissed  with  honest 
fervour  the  clay  of  Runnymede  —  that  Ben  Jonson 
and  Samuel  —  that  Pope  and  Dryden,  and  Dr. 
Watts  and  Swift,  were  the  darlings  of  his  hearth  and 
home,  as  of  ours,  and  in  a  speech  of  about  five  and 
thirty  minutes  explained  to  us,  a  series  of  compli- 
mentary sensations  very  hard  to  repeat  or  re- 
member." 

Returning  to  Boston,  Thackeray's  lectures  were 
listened  to  there  as  in  New  York,  by  large  and  ap- 
preciative audiences.  Writing  to  his  intimate  friend, 
Sir  Edmund  Head,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  Mr. 
George  Ticknor  says, "  I  have  heard  Thackeray's 
four  lectures  on  the  four  Georges,  truculent  enough 
in  their  general  satire  —  though  not  much  beyond 
the  last  half  volume  of  '  Henry  Esmond '  about 
Queen  Anne  —  but  full  of  generous  passages  about 
individuals.  The  sketches  of  the  German  princes  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth,  with  which  he  opened,  amused  me 
more  than  anything  else.  They  were  capital.  The 
passage  most  applauded  was  a  beautiful  tribute  of 

VOL.  I.  —  l6 
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loyalty  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  tone  and  manner  of 
her  court.  It  was  given  on  his  part  with  much  feel- 
ing and  brought  down  the  house  —  always  Crowded 
—  very  fervently.  .  .  .  His  audience  was  the  best  the 
city  could  give,  and  above  twelve  hundred  strong, 
besides  which  he  repeated  the  lecture  on  George  III. 
to  an  audience  of  two  thousand,  several  evenings 
ago." 


Miss  Bunch 
In  his  Diary  of  December  7,  Longfellow  men- 
tions that  "  Tom  "  Appleton  and  Thackeray  drove 
out  from  Boston  in  the  afternoon.  "  As  we  sat 
chatting  in  the  twilight,  the  servant  came  in  to  say 
that  T — s  horses  had  run  away  with  the  carriage. 
So  I  ordered  another,  and  we  drove  in  together  just 
in  season  for  Thackeray's  lecture.  Found  a  crowded 
audience,  and  had  to  take  a  back  seat,  where  I  could 
only  hear  about  half  of  a  very  agreeable  lecture  on 
the  times  of  George  the  First."  On  the  following 
evening  the  poet's  Diary  records  that  Thackeray, 
Ole  Bull,  the  violinist,  and  Fields,  the  publisher, 
joined  him  at  supper.  The  sculptor,  William  W. 
Story,  and  Appleton,  his  brother-in-law,  failed  to 
appear.     "  We  had  music  on  the  Cremona,  and  then 
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a  petit  souper,  with  two  vacant  places  and  plates 
looking  on  with  hollow,  hungry  eyes,"  writes 
Longfellow. 

A  few  evenings  later  Thackeray  met  a  number 
of  the  literary  lights  of  Boston  at  a  private  dinner- 
party. To  the  English  guest  Emerson,  speaking 
of  the  British  poets,  said:  "  In  the  Ode  to  Immor- 
tality, Wordsworth  has  reached  the  high-water  mark 
to  which  the  intellect  has  attained  in  our  age." 
"  That  is  my  judgment  also,"  remarked  Thackeray, 
"  and  this  opinion  is  shared  by  my  friend  Monckton 
Milnes,  as  recently  expressed  to  me."  This  admis- 
sion is  certainly  surprising  when  it  is  remembered 
that  Thackeray  on  another  occasion  irreverently 
said :  "  Old  Daddy  Wordsworth  may  bless  his 
stars  if  he  ever  get  high  enough  in  heaven  to 
black  Tommy  Moore's  boots."  Holmes  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Tupper  when  Thackeray  said : 
"In  a  world  where  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper's 
'  Proverbial  Philosophy '  passes  to  a  thirty-seventh 
edition,  let  us  all  think  small  beer  of  ourselves." 
To  another  Bostonian  who  asked,  "  What  do  they 
think  of  Tupper  of  England  ? "  he  replied,  "  They 
don't  think  of  him."  From  this  entertainment  the 
visitor  carried  back  to  England  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can anecdotes.  One  of  these  concerning  George 
Ticknor,  told  by  Whipple,  which,  according  to  Lord 
Houghton,  "  was  a  capital  story,"  Thackeray  re- 
lated at  the  Athenaeum  Club.  The  historian  of 
Spanish  Literature  was  invited  to  Holland  House 
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and  won  the  respect  of  Lady  Holland  by  the  cour- 
age with  which,  while  he  witnessed  Macaulay  and 
other  magnates  submit  to  the  caprices  of  the  ill- 
mannered  dame,  he  promptly  replied  to  an  insult- 
ing inquiry  by  a  more  insulting  answer.  Lady 
Holland  informed  Ticknor  that  she  understood 
New  England  was  originally  colonised  by  con- 
victs sent  over  from  Old  England.  He  retorted 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  it,  adding  that  some  of 
her  Vassall  ancestors  had  settled  in  Massachusetts, 
where  a  house  built  by  one  of  them  could  still  be 
seen  in  Cambridge ;  also  that  a  marble  monu- 
ment to  a  member  of  the  family  was  contained  in 
one  of  the  churches  of  Boston.  The  great  lady 
was  staggered  by  the  unexpected  answer ;  but  in 
the  conversation  which  followed,  asked  the  Ameri- 
can to  send  her  a  drawing  of  the  monument  in 
King's  Chapel,  which  on  his  return  to  Boston  he 
remembered  to  do.  Thackeray  concluded  his  anec- 
dote by  adding :  "  I  believe  this  retort  of  Ticknor's 
is  the  most  conspicuous  instance  known  of  Lady 
Holland's  insolence  and  malice  being  manfully  met 
and  rebuked." 

Boston,  ai  December,  [1855]. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bradenburgh,  —  I  have  just  returned 
from  Providence  and  find  your  note.  The  days  you  pro- 
pose will  suit  me  perfectly  and  I  have  noted  them  in  my 
pocketbook.  If  you  think  they  would  like  to  have  me  at 
Washington,  why  should  I  not  go?  I  might  give  them  a 
couple    of  lectures.      George    III.    say    on    Friday    nth, 
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George  the  IV.  on  Tuesday  15th,  or  indeed,  the  whole  4 
if  they  were  so  minded  :  but  I  thought  there  was  so  much 
of  native  eloquence  to  be  had  at  Washington  that  there 
would  be  no  call  for  English  talking.  Do  you  know  of 
any  one  who  would  manage  matters  for  me  there  ?  I  shall 
be  thankful  for  the  services  paid  or  not,  of  a  competent 
agent  and  am 

Yours  always  very  faithfully 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

A  few  weeks  later  Thackeray  writes  from  Balti- 
more to  the  same  gentleman,  saying:  "I  shall  be  in 
Washington  by  the  nine  o'clock  train  from  here  to- 
morrow Saturday  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you 
at  Guy's  Hotel." 

There  were  few  American  cities  of  which  Thack- 
eray preserved,  pleasanter  recollections  than  those 
associated  with  Providence.  There  in  both  visits 
in  December,  1852,  and  in  the  same  month  three 
years  later,  he  met  large,  appreciative,  and  profitable 
audiences ;  there  he  was  most  agreeably  enter- 
tained on  both  occasions,  and  there  the  great 
man  met  "  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  America." 
None  of  the  gentlemen  who  entertained  him  are 
living,  but  the  young  beauty  whom  the  novelist  so 
greatly  admired  is  now  a  venerable  grandmother ! 
On  his  earliest  visit  Thackeray  gave  three  lectures  in 
Howard  Hall,  which  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity  with  the  prominent  people  of  Providence. 
Even  the  aisles  were  filled  by  persons  who  were  un- 
able  to   procure   seats.     He   met  with   the   same 
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success  on  his  second  visit  to  Rhode  Island's  capital, 
when  he  gave,  in  Westminster  Hall,  three  of  his 
lectures  on  the  Georges.  At  this  time  an  entertain- 
ment was  given  to  Thackeray  at  which  the  Mayor 
of  the  city  was  also  a  guest.  It  was  a  period  of 
much  excitement  over  the  Temperance  question,  and 
Mayor  Barstow  had  recently  been  elected  as  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  Prohibition  Party  !  In  the  course 
of  his  speech  at  the  supper,  Thackeray's  first  words, 
as  remembered  by  one  who  was  present,  were :  "  One 
great  fault  of  the  American  people  is  that  they  do 
not  drink  enough  wine.  Do  you  not  agree  with  me, 
Mr.  Mayor? "  This  inquiry  very  naturally  surprised 
Mayor  Barstow,  whose  indistinct  answer  was  inaud- 
ible to  the  amused  and  smiling  company.  A  cor- 
respondent, presumably  referring  to  the  same  Bar- 
mecide feast,  writes  under  date  of  April  21st:  "I 
remember  when  Thackeray  visited  Providence  in 
1852,  he  came  under  the  auspices  of  the  Frank- 
lin Lyceum.  William  Sprague  was  then  President 
of  the  Lyceum.  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
who  arranged  a  supper  in  Richmond  Hall,  which 
was  attended  by  many  members  of  the  Lyceum,  and 
at  which  Mr.  Thackeray  was  our  guest.  The  lec- 
ture was  given  in  Howard  Hall,  which  was  in  the 
same  building.  It  was  rather  a  feeble  effort.  Our 
funds  were  limited,  and  we  could  provide  only  cold 
meat  and  coffee.  We  were  quite  proud  of  our 
achievement,  but  I  remember  it  was  remarked," 
concludes     Mr.  Anthony,    "  that    Mr.  Thackeray 
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looked  bored,"  a  statement  which  we  may  easily  be- 
lieve.    A  fortnight  later,  the  lecturer  said  to  "  Sam" 

Ward:  "Like  Macaulay,  I  detest more  than 

cold  boiled  veal ! "  adding,  "  Some  was  served  to 
me  lately  at  a  Providence  supper." 

In  January,  1856,  Thackeray  was  again  in 
Philadelphia,  where  large  audiences  listened  to  his 
lectures  on  "  The  Four  Georges,"  and  where  he 
renewed  his  agreeable  intimacies  with  William  B. 
Reed,  Morton  McMichael,  William  D.  Lewis, 
President  of  the  Girard  Bank,  Thomas  J.  Wharton, 
and  Gen.  Robert  Patterson  who  had  served  in 
the  War  of  18 12;  in  the  Mexican  War  as 
second  under  command  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott, 
and  also  during  the  first  year  of  the  War  *  of 
the  Rebellion. 

Thackeray  had  a  particular  delight  in  school-boys, 
and  an  excellent  way  with  them,  as  several  American 
lads  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  who  experienced 
his  liberality,  still  remember.  After  his  death,  two 
belonging  to  the  latter  city  published  appreciative 
notices  of  the  great  ..author,  with  the  titles  of  "  A 
Friend  of  my  Childhood  "  and  "  A  Child's  Glimpse 
of  Thackeray."  The  mother  of  one  of  these 
school-boys  objected  to  his  pocketing  the  sover- 
eign, or  five-dollar  gold-piece,  presented  to  him  by 
Thackeray,  who  vainly  endeavoured  to  convince 
her  that  this  specimen  of  beneficence  was  a  thing 
of  course  in  England.  The  result  was  that  the  coin 
was  returned,  but  three  months  later  the  lad  was 
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made  happy  by  the  receipt  of  copies  of  "  Vanity 
Fair"  and  "  Pendennis,"  across  the  titlepages  of 
which  he  saw  written,  in  a  curiously  small  and 
delicate  hand,  his  name,  "  Henry  Reed,  with  W. 
M.  Thackeray's  kind  regards,  April,  1856." a  A 
passage  in  Dickens's  brief  tribute  to  his  brother 
novelist  will  be  recalled  :  "  I  remember  his  once 
asking  me  with  fantastic  gravity,  when  he  had  been 
to  Eton,  where  my  eldest  son  then  was,  whether  I 
felt  as  he  did  in  regard  to  never  seeing  a  boy  with- 
out wanting  instantly  to  give  him  a  sovereign.  I 
thought  of  this  when  I  looked  down  into  his  graye, 
after  he  was  laid  there,  for  I  looked  down  into  it 
over  the  shoulder  of  a  boy  to  whom  he  had  been 
kind."  Another  English  lad  to  whom  that  "  big 
mass  of  soul,"  as  Carlyle  described  Thackeray, "  with 
its  beautiful  vein  of  genius,"  gave  a  golden  guinea, 
still  treasures  it  among  his  most  valued  treasures. 
He  is  now  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  heroes 
of  the  South  African  War,  —  General  Baden- 
Powell.  When  John  Leech  was  entertaining 
Thackeray  at  dinner,  it  is  remembered  by  Dean 
Hole,  who  was  present,  the  artist's  son  entered 
the  dining-room,  and  was  immediately  welcomed 
by  the  great  author  with,  "  Come  here,  my  young 
friend.  You  're  my  godson.  Come  here  and  be 
tipped." 

During  Thackeray's  tours  in  the  United  States 

1  The  late  Judge  Reed  of  Philadelphia,  son  of  Prof.  Henry  Reed, 
who  was  lost  on  the  steamship  "Arctic." 
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many  instances  occurred  of  his  fondness  for  little 
folks,  as  well  as  for  school-boys.  He  was  certainly 
peculiarly  lovable  in  his  relations  with  children. 
His  own  little  daughters  found  him  the  wisest  and 
brightest  of  friends  and  playfellows  ;  and  to  the 
children  of  his  acquaintances  he  was  ever  a  delight- 
fully whimsical  visitor.  There  is  a  pleasant  picture 
of  him  in  Miss  Henriette  Corkran's  reminiscences 
of  her  childhood  (London,  1902).  She  was  seven 
years  old  when  she  first  knew  him  in  Paris.  Walk- 
ing past  the  shop  of  a  famous  pastry  cook  with  her 
father,  she  looked  and  longed  with  all  her  little 
soul  for  the  good  things  in  the  window.  Papa 
Corkran, .  kind  but  oblivious,  was  marching  past 
when  the  child  "  heard  a  voice  which  seemed  some- 
thing like  an  angel's  from  heaven,"  saying,  "  Oh, 
give  her  a  tart."     That  voice  was  Thackeray's. 

He  took  her  into  the  shop,  and  then,  buying  a 
number  of  pastries,  "  he  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed 
comically  to  them,  saying,  '  Dear  old  plum  cakes  ! 
How  they  remind  me  of  my  schooldays.'  " 

"  Most  of  my  Thackeray  incidents  seem  to  relate 
to  food,"  Miss  Corkran  adds.  On  one  occasion, 
she  tells  us,  she  plundered  a  dinner  table,  watching 
out  carefully  for  expected  visitors,  and  the  author 
of  "  Vanity  Fair "  caught  her.  "  The  cloth  was 
laid,"  she  writes,  "  and  on  a  corner  of  the  table  was 
a  little  dish  filled  with  long  vermilion  pods.  I  had 
never  seen  them  before ;  they  fascinated  and  puzzled 
me,     Were  they  good  to  eat,  I  wondered  ? 
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"  I  picked  one  out  and  put  it  into  my  mouth. 
Oh,  how  it  burned !  To  my  dismay  I  saw  Mr. 
Thackeray  looking  at  me  with  a  broad  smile  on 
his  •  kindly  face.  I  must  have  looked  the  picture 
of  misery.  e  A  chili  in  her  poor  little  mouth  ! '  he 
exclaimed.  'How  it  must  burn ;  very  droll,'  he 
kept  on  muttering.  It  was  terrible,  a  cruel  moment 
for  me  when  I  stood  before  him,  my  eyes  full  of 
tears,  my  fat  cheeks  bulging  out." 

Thackeray  then   took    out   a   pocket-book   and 
sketched  her  with  the  chili  in  her  mouth,  producing  . 
such  an  excellent  picture  of  the  grimace  and  the 
bulging  cheeks  that  even  the  little  seven-year-old 
original  laughed  at  it. 

"One  evening, when  I  had  gone  to  bed,"  says 
the  writer  of  these  stories,  "  Mr.  Thackeray,  peep- 
ing into  my  room,  spied  my  crinoline,  which  was 
on  a  chair.  .  He  examined  it,  and  to  my  horror, 
put  his  big  head  through  the  aperture  and  walked 
into  the  drawing-room  with  it  around  his  neck, 
looking  like  Michael   Angelo's  statue  of  Moses." 

From  the  Monumental  City  where  he  next  re- 
peated his  lectures,  and  was  the  guest  of  the  author 
and  cabinet  minister,  John  Pendleton  Kennedy, 
Thackeray  writes  the  following  letter  :  — 

Baltimore,  January  16,  1856. 
My  dear  Reed,  —  Your  letter  of  the  9th,  with   one 
from  Boston  of  the  8th,  was  given  to  me  last  night  when 
I  came  home.     In  what  snow-drift  have  they  been  lying 
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torpid  ?  One  hundred  thanks  for  your  goodness  in  the  lec- 
ture and  other  matters :  and  if  I  can  find  the  face  to  read 
those  printed  lectures  over  again  I  '11  remember  your  good 
advice.  That  splendid  crowd  on  the  last  lecture  night  I 
knew  would  make  our  critical  friend  angry.  I  have  not 
seen  the  last  article,  of  course,  and  don't  intend  to  look  for 
it.  And  as  I  was  reading  the  George  III.  lecture  here  on 
Monday  night,  could  not  help  asking  myself,  What  can  the 
man  mean  by  saying  that  I  am  uncharitable,  unkindly  —  that 
I  sneer  at  virtue  —  and  so  forth.  My  own  conscience 
being  pretty  clear  I  can  receive  the  Bulletin's  displeasure 
with  calmness  —  remembering  how  I  used  to  lay  about  me 
in  my  own  youthful  days,  and  how  I  generally  took  a  good 
tall  mark  to  hit  at. 

Wicked  weather,  and  an  opera  company  which  per- 
formed on  the  two  first  nights  here,  made  the  audiences 
rather  thin,  but  they  fetched  up  at  the  third  lecture,  and 
to-night  is  the  last,  after  which  I  go  to  Richmond,  then  to 
go  further  south,  from  Charleston  to  Savannah  and  New 
Orleans :  perhaps  to  turn  back  and  try  westward,  where  I 
know  there  is  a  great  crop  of  dollars  to  be  reaped.  But  to 
be  snow  bound  in  my  infirm  condition !  I  might  never 
get  out  of  the  snow  alive.  I  go  to  Washington  to-morrow 
for  a  night.  I  was  there  and  dined  with  Crampton  on 
Saturday.  He  was  in  good  force  and  spirits  and  I  saw  no 
signs  of  packing-up  or  portmanteaus  in  the  hall. 

I  send  my  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Reed  and  your  sister- 
in-law,  and  Lewis  and  his  kind  folks,  and  to  Mac's  whisky- 
punch,  which  gave  me  no  headache ;  I  'm  very  sorry  it 
treated  you  so  unkindly. 

Always  yours,  dear  Reed, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 
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J.  H.  B.  Latrobe  recalled  a  particularly  enjoyable 
dinner  given  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  to  which  about  a 
dozen  choice  spirits  were  invited  to  meet  Thackeray. 
Of  the  Gumbo  soup,  the  chief  guest  remarked,  "  I 
believe  that's  the  best  soup  I've  ever  tasted." 
"  But  surely,"  said  Kennedy,  "  you  will  make  at 
least  one  exception  of  the  delicious  bouillabaisse." 
"  Well,  yes,"  replied  Thackeray,  "  I  suppose  we 
must  except  Terre's  hotchpotch."  Later  on  after 
enjoying  two  other  specialties  of  Baltimore,  —  the 
Terrapin  and  Canvasback  ducks,  —  accompanied  by 
genuine  Johannisberger,  and  a  particularly  fine  vin- 
tage of  champagne,  the  writer  exclaimed,  "  Assur- 
edly no  Britisher  ever  sat  down  to  a  more  delightful 
dinner,  and  that 's  a  fact !  "  The  evening  was  most 
enjoyable  ;  Thackeray  was  in  great  spirits,  and  no  one 
apparently  received  more  pleasure  among  those 
gathered  "  Around  the  Mahogany  Tree  "  than  the 
visitor  from  abroad  who,  when  we  adjourned  to  the 
library,  delighted  us  all  with  his  entertaining 
"  Doctor  Martin   Luther  "  :  — 

"  Worthy  people  !  by  your  grant, 

I  will  sing  a  holy  chant, 

I  will  sing  a  holy  chant. 

If  the  ditty  sound  but  oddly, 

'T  was  a  father,  wise  and  godly, 

Sang  it  so  long  ago. 

Then  sing  as  Doctor  Luther  sang, 
As  the  Reverend  Doctor  Luther  sang : 
Who  loves  not  wine,  women,  and  song, 
He  is  a  fool  his  whole  life  long." 
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Thackeray  quoted  to  Kennedy  a  French  proverb, 
"  In  October  the  Englishman  shoot  de  pheasant :  in 
November  he  shoot  himself,"  presumably  related  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  English  climate  in  the 
latter  month.  It  is  also  related  that  when  he  asked 
his  Baltimore  friend  for  facts  as  to  the  character 
and  personality  of  General  Washington,  and  he 
gave  the  stereotyped  account  of  the  famous  Vir- 
ginian, Thackeray  interrupted  him  somewhat  testily, 
saying :  "  No,  no,  Kennedy,  that 's  not  what  I 
want.  Tell  me,  was  he  a  fussy  old  gentleman  in 
a  wig  ?  Did  he  take  snuff  and  spill  it  down  his 
shirt  front?" 

The  writer  heard  Charles  Sumner  relate  the  follow- 
ing incident  at  a  Washington  dinner-table,  Motley 
being  among  the  guests  who  were  present  at  Mr. 
Hooper's  hospitable  board.  The  Senator  said, 
"When  Thackeray  was  in  this  city  in  1856,  we 
visited,  among  the  earlier  places,  the  capital  rotunda. 
Thackeray  was  an  artist  by  birthright,  and  his  judg- 
ment was  beyond  chance  or  question.  He  took  a 
quiet  turn  around  the  rotunda,  and  in  a  few  words 
gave  each  picture  its  perfectly  correct  .rank  and  art 
valuation.  '  Trumbull  is  your  painter,'  he  said. 
c  Never  neglect  Trumbull.'  Other  places  of  inter- 
est were  then  seen,  after  which  we  started  homeward. 
He  had  not  yet  been  at  my  house,  and  my  chief 
anxiety  was  to  coach  him  safely  past  that  Jackson 
statue.  The  conversation  hung  persistently  upon 
art  matters,  which  made  it  certain  that  I  was  to  have 
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trouble  when  we  should  come  in  view  of  that  par- 
ticular excrescence.  We  turned  the  dreaded  corner 
at  last,  when,  to  my  astonishment,  Mr.  Thackeray 
held  straight  past  the  hideous  figure,  moving  his 
head  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  and  chatting  as 
airily  as  though  we  were  strolling  through  an  Eng- 
lish park.  Now  I  know  that  the  instant  we  came 
in  sight  of  poor  Jackson's  caricature  he  saw  it, 
realised  its  accumulated  terrors  at  a  glance,  and  in 
the  charity  of  his  great  heart  took  all  the  pains  pos- 
sible to  avoid  having  a  word  said  about  it.  Ah,  but 
he  was  a  man  of  rare  consideration."  Mills's  work 
of  art  is  the  one  referred  to  by  the  member  of  Con- 
gress who  inquired  quite  seriously  of  Thackeray, 
if  he  did  not  think  it  was  the  finest  statue  in  the 
world  ?  "  How  was  I  to  deal  with  this  plain  ques- 
tion put  to  me  in  a  corner  ?  I  was  bound  to  reply, 
and  accordingly  said  I  did  not  think  it  was  the  finest 
statue  in  the  world.  '  Well,  sir,'  said  the  Congress- 
man, '  you  must  remember  that  Mr.  M had 

never  seen  a  statue  when  he  made  this ! '  I  sug- 
gested  that    to  see    other  statues    might  do  Mr. 

M no  harm."     For  a  continuation  of  the  topic 

the  reader  is  referred  to  a  delightful  Roundabout 
Paper,  entitled  "  Small  Beer  Chronicle." 

Among  the  prominent  persons  who  entertained 
Thackeray  on  his  second  visit  to  Richmond  were 
Robert  Stanard,  James  Lyons,  John  Allan,  who 
adopted  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  CoL  Henry  C.  Cabell, 
and  John  M.  Daniel,  the  celebrated  editor  who  rep- 
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resented  our  country  at  a  foreign  court.  Mr.  Stan- 
ard's  house  in  Grace  Street,  now  the  Westmoreland 
Club,  was  among  the  finest  in  Virginia.  At  a  large 
dinner  party  given  for  the  English  writer,  Mrs. 
Stanard  was  enlarging  on  the  delightful  republican 
simplicity  of  this  country  as  compared  with  the  cus- 
toms of  Europe;  Thackeray,  in  a  theatrical  manner, 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  gazed  at  the  beau- 
tiful artistic  frescoes  on  the  ceiling,  worthy  of  a 
royal  palace,  and  with  arms  extended  exclaimed, 
"  Oh  !  Mrs.  Stanard,  I  do  admire  this  republican 
simplicity." 

Mrs.  A.,  one  of  Mrs.  Stanard's  surviving  Rich- 
mond friends,  writes,  "  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power 
to  give  you,  some  interesting  details  of  Thackeray's 
two  visits.  But  I  was  too  young  at  the  time,  and 
had  not  the  privilege  of  meeting  him  in  private.  I 
had  of  course  heard  him,  and  our  charming  friend 
Mrs.  Stanard  and  Mr.  Thompson  often  recalled 
their  intercourse  with  Thackeray,  but  as  in  your 
case,  the  particulars  have  escaped  my  memory.  I 
remember,  however,  most  distinctly  the  impression 
made  on  me  by  his  lectures  and  his  unique  person- 
ality :  his  shrewd  kindly  glance  at  his  audience  of 
Richmond's  best  people,  the  same  set  meeting  every 
evening  to  hear  him  :  his  beautiful  reading  —  simple 
and  full  of  expression :  his  lovely  voice  full  ,  of 
pathos,  and  generally  in  the  minor  key,  especially 
in  reading  poetry  or  passages  in  the  closing  years 
of  George  the  Third." 
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During  Thackeray's  sojourn  in  the  "quiet,  friendly 
little  city,"  as  he  called  Virginia's  capital,  John  Esten 
Cooke  was  introduced  to  him  by  the  editor  of  the 
"Southern  Literary  Messenger."  He  met  the  novel- 
ist frequently  in  Richmond,  and  many  years  later 
contributed  to  "  Appletons'  Journal"  an  article  en- 
titled "  An  Hour  with  Thackeray,"  of  which  the 
following  is  a  part:  "Having  no  business  to  en- 
gage me  one  morning  I  went  to  call  on  Mr. 
Thackeray  at  his  hotel,  and  found  him  in  his  pri- 
vate parlour,  lolling  in  an  easy-chair  and  smoking. 
This  good  or  bad  habit,  as  the  reader  pleases,  was 
a  favourite  one  with  him.  He  was  a  dear  lover  of 
his  cigar,  and  I  had  presented  him  with  a  bundle  of 
very  good  small  {  Plantations '  which  he  afterward 
spoke  highly  of,  lamenting  that  his  friend,  G.  P.  R. 
James,  then  Consul  at  Richmond,  would  come  and 
smoke  them  all.  On  this  morning  he  had  evi- 
dently nothing  to  occupy  him  and  seemed  ready  for 
a  friendly  talk.  Smoking  was  the  first  topic,  and 
he  said : 

" '  I  am  fond  of  my  cigar,  you  see.  I  always  begin 
writing  with  one  in  my  mouth.' 

" '  After  breakfast,  I  suppose.  I  mean  that  you 
probably  write  in  the  forenoon  ? ' 

" { Yes,  the  morning  is  my  time  for  composing.  <  I 
can't  write  at  night.  I  find  it  excites  me  so  that 
I  cannot  sleep.' 

" c  May  I  ask  if  you  ever  dictate  your  books  to 
an    amanuensis.?'  I    said.      'I    ask   this    question, 
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Mr.  Thackeray,  because  our  friend  Mr.  G.  P.  R. 
James  says  that  the  power  to  dictate  is  born  with 
people,  If  it  is  not  a  natural  gift,  he  says  it  cannot 
be  acquired.' 

" '  I  don' t  know,'  Mr.  Thackeray  replied, '  I  have 
dictated  a  good  deal.  The  whole  of  "  Esmond  "  was 
dictated  to  an  amanuensis.' 

" '  I  should  not  have  supposed  so  —  the  style  is 
so  terse  that  I  would  have  fancied  you  wrote  it. 
"  Esmond  "  is  one  of  the  greatest  favourites  among 
your  works  in  this  country.  I  always  particularly 
liked  the  chapter  where  Esmond  returns  to  Lady 
Castlewood  "  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him "  as 
she  says.' 

" '  I  am  glad  it  pleased  you.  I  wish  the  whole 
book  was  as  good.  But  we  can't  play  first  fiddle 
all  the  time.' 

"  'You  dictated  this  chapter  ? ' 

"  c  Yes  —  the  whole  work.  I  also  dictated  all  of 
"  Pendennis."  I  can't  say  I  think  much  of  "  Pen- 
dennis  "  —  at  least  of  the  execution.  It  certainly 
drags  about  the  middle,  but  I  had  an  attack  of 
illness  about  the  time  I  reached  .that  part  of  the 
book  and  could  not  make  it  any  better  than 
it  is.' 

"  Another  allusion  to  '  Esmond '  and  his  portrait 
of  Marlborough  brought  from  Mr.  Thackeray's 
lips,  in  a  musing  tone,  the  single  word  '  Rascal ! ' 
and  he  then  inquired  in  a  very  friendly  manner 
what  I  had  written.     I  informed  him  and  he  said  : 

VOL.  I.  —  17 
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" '  Well,  if  I  were  you  I  would  go  on  writing  — 
some  day  you  will  write  a  book,  which  will  make 
your  fortune.  Becky  Sharp  made  mine.  I  mar- 
ried early  and  wrote  for  bread ;  and  "  Vanity  Fair  " 
was  my  first  successful  work.  I  like  Becky  in  that 
book.  Sometimes  I  think  I  have  myself  some  of 
her  tastes.  I  like  what  are  called  Bohemians  and 
fellows  of  that  sort.  I  have  seen  all  sorts  of  society, 
dukes  and  duchesses,  lords  and  ladies,  authors  and 
actors,  and  painters  —  and  taken  altogether  I  think 
I  like  painters  the  best  and  "  Bohemians "  gen- 
erally. They  are  more  natural  and  unconventional ; 
they  wear  their  hair  on  their  shoulders  if  they  wish, 
and  dress  picturesquely  and  carelessly.  You  see 
how  I  made  Becky  prefer  them  and  that  sort  of  life 
to  all  the  fine  society  she  moved  in.  Perhaps  you 
remember  where  she  comes  down  in  the  world  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  book,  and  associates  with  people 
of  all  sorts,  Bohemians  and  the  rest  in  their  garrets.' 

"'I  remember  very  well.' 

" '  I  like  that  part  of  the  book.  I  think  that  part 
is  well  done.' 

"'As  you  speak  of  Becky  Sharp,  Mr.  Thackeray, ' 
I  said,  '  there  is  one  mystery  about  her  which  I 
should  like  to  have  cleared  up.' 

" '  What  is  that  ? ' 

"'Nearly  at  the  end  of  the  book  there  is  a  picture 
of  Joe  Sedley  in  his  night-dress  seated  —  a  sick  old 
man  —  in  his,  chamber;  and  behind  the  curtain 
is  Becky,  glaring  and  ghastly,  grasping  a  dagger.' 
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" '  I  remember.' 

" '  Beneath  the  picture  is  the  single  word  "  Cly- 
temnestra."  ' 

"'Yes.' 

" '  Did  B«cky  kill  him,  Mr.  Thackeray  ? ' 

"This  question  seemed  to  afford  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed  material  for  profound  re- 
flections. He  smoked  meditatively,  appeared  to 
be  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  the  solution 
of  some  problem,  and  then,  with  a  secretive  expres- 
sion,—  a  'slow  smile'  dawning  on  his  face, — 
replied  :    '  I  don't  know.' 

"  A  desultory  conversation  ensued  on  the  subject 
of  Becky  Sharp,  for  whom,  in  spite  of  her  depravity, 
it  seemed  very  plain  that  Mr.  Thackeray  had  a 
secret  liking,  or,  if  not  precisely  a  liking,  at  least 
an  amused  sympathy,  due  to  the  pluck  and'  per- 
severance with  which  she  pursued  the  objects  she 
had  in  view.  And  then,  from  this  lady  and  her 
sayings  and  doings,  the  conversation  passed  to  Mr. 
Thackeray's  other  mauvais  sujets,  male  and  female ; 
and  I  said  that  I  considered  the  old  Earl  of  Crabs,  in 
the  sketches  relating  to  'Mr.  Deuceace,'  as  the  most 
finished  and  altogether  perfect  scoundrel  of  the 
whole  list*  To  this  Mr.  Thackeray  was  disposed 
to  assent,  and  I  asked  if  the  Earl  was  drawn  from 
any  particular  person. 

" '  I  really  don't  know,'  was  the  reply.  '  I  don't 
remember  ever  meeting  with  any  special  person  as 
the  original.' 
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" c  Then  you  must  have  drawn  him  from  your 
imagination  or  from  general  observation.' 

"  '  I  suppose  so  —  I  don't  know  —  I  may  have 
seen  him  somewhere.'  And  after  smoking  for 
several  moments  with  the  air  of  silent  meditation 
which  his  friends  must  often  have  observed,  Mr. 
Thackeray  added,  in  a  tone  of  a  man  indulging  in 
soliloquy :  c  I  really  don't  know,  where  I  get  all 
these  rascals  in  my  books.  I  have  certainly  never 
lived  with  such  people.' 

"  It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  this  profound  and 
subtile  observer  of  human  nature  that  daily  asso- 
ciation with  the  class  to  which  the  Earl  of  Crabs, 
Lord  Steyne,  and  others  belonged  was  not  neces- 
sary to  the  just  delineation  of  the  personages.  He 
had  looked  from  behind  his  glasses,  with  those 
keen  eyes  of  his,  upon  the  moving  throng  of  ras- 
caldom in  London,  in  Rome,  on  the  Parisian 
boulevards  and  everywhere  —  and  the  penetrating 
glance  had  photographed  the  figures  upon  his 
brain  —  their  inward  being  as  well  as  their  out- 
ward show  —  after  which  to  reproduce  them  in  his 
books  was  so  to  say  a  mere  mechanical  process. 

"  Mr.  Thackeray  spoke  of  himself  and  his  writings 
with  entire  candour  and  unreserve,  of  which  I  shall 
give  an  instance  before  concluding  this  brief  sketch, 
and  his  opinions  upon  other  writers  were  equally 
frank  and  outspoken.  The  elder  Dumas,  the  au- 
thor of  '  Monte  Christo  '  and  the  c  Mousquetaire ' 
stories,  seemed  to  be  an  especial  favourite  with  him. 
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"  c  Dumas  is  charming  ! '  he  exclaimed,  '  every- 
thing he  writes  interests  me.  I  have  been  reading 
his  "  Memoires,"  I  have  read  fourteen  of  the  small 
volumes,  all  that  are  published,  and  they  are 
delightful.  Dumas  is  a  wonderful  man  —  wonder- 
ful.    He  is  better  than  Walter  Scott.' 

" '  You  refer,  I  suppose,  to  his  historical  novels, 
the  "  Mousquetaires  "  and  the  rest.' 

" '  Yes,  I  came  near  writing  a  book  on  the  same 
subject  and  taking  Monsieur  D'Artagnan  for  my 
hero,  as  Dumas  has  done  in  his  "  Trois  Mousque- 
taires." D'Artagnan  was  a  real  character  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  wrote  his  own  "  Memoires." 
I  remember  picking  up  a  dingy  little  copy  of  them 
in  an  old  bookstall  in  London,  price  six  pence, 
and  intended  to  make  something  of  it.  But  Dumas 
got  ahead  of  me  —  he  snaps  up  everything.  He  is 
wonderful.' 

" '  I  am  glad  you  like  him,  as  he  was  always  a 
great  favourite  of  my  own,'  I  said,  '  his  verve  is 
unflagging.' 

" c  Yes,  his  good  spirits  seem  never  to  change. 
He  amuses  you  and  keeps  you  in  a  good  humour, 
which  is  not  the  effect  produced  on  me  by  many 
writers.  Some  books  please  me,  and  enliven  me, 
and  others  depress  me.  I  never  could  read  "  Don 
Quixote"  with  pleasure.     The  book  makes  me  sad.' 

"  Further  allusion  to  the  old  knight  of  La 
Mancha  indicated  that  the  source  of  this  sadness 
was  a  profound  sympathy  with  the  crazed  gentleman 
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—  a  commiseration  so  deep  for  his  troubles  and 
chimeras  of  the  brain  that  the  wit  and  farcical 
humour  of  Sancho  were  insufficient  in  his  opinion 
to  relieve  the  shadows  of  the  picture. 

"  Passing  from  these  literary  discussions,  Mr. 
Thackeray  spoke  of  his  tour  in  America  and  said 
how  much  gratified  he  had  been  by  his  reception. 
Richmond  was  an  attractive  place  to  him  he 
declared  —  he  had  been  received  with  the  utmost 
kindness  and  attention  —  and  he  had  always  looked 
upon  the  Virginians  as  resembling  more  closely  his 
own  people  in  England  than  the  Americans  of 
other  States.  They  seemed  '  more  homely '  I 
think  was  his  phrase  —  which  I  recall  from  the 
curious  employment  of  the  word  'homely'  in 
the  sense  of  '  home-like.' 

"'Your  American  travels  will  no  doubt  give 
you  the  material  for  a  volume  on  this  country,' 
I  said. 

" '  Yes,  I  have  seen  a  great  deal,'  was  his  reply. 

"'Well,  I  don't  think  you  will  abuse  us,  Mr. 
Thackeray.' 

" '  I  shall  not  write  anything  upon  America,'  he 
said,  '  my  secretary  may  —  he  is  quite  capable.1 
And  as  to  abusing  you,  if  I  do,  I'm — !' 

"The  sentence  terminated  in  a  manner  rather 
more  emphatic  than  would  have  suited  the  atmos- 


i  Vide  "  With  Thackeray  in  America,"  by  Eyre  Crowe,  A.  R.  A. 
New  York,  1893. 
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phere  of  a  drawing-room  ;  and  it  was  plainly  to 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Thackeray  had  thoroughly  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Mr.  Dickens  and  criticise  his  entertainers  —  'throw 
their  plates  at  their  heads,'  as  Scott  said  when  he 
declined  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  old  Count 
Banas,  near  Paris,  of  whom  he  declared  he  would 
probably  have  some  harsh  things  to  say  in  his 
'  Life  of  Napoleon.'  Mr.  Thackeray  had  the 
instinct  that,  one  would  think,  should  control  all 
persons  of  good  feeling  and  good  breeding  and 
never  wrote  a  line,  that  I  am  aware  of,  which 
any  citizen  of  the  country  North  or  South  would 
have  wished  unwritten.1 

"  Further  conversation  upon  Virginia,  the  char- 
acter of  the  country,  people,  etc.,  led  Mr.  Thackeray 
to  speak  of  what  was  then  a  mere  Jiterary  intention 
—  the  composition  of  'The  Virginians,'  which 
was  not  written,  I  think,  or  at  least  did  not  appear 
until  two  or  three  years  afterward. 
'  "  '  I  shall  write  a  novel  with  the  scene  laid  here,' 
he  said. 

" '  In  America?  I  am  very  glad,  and  I  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  do  so  soon.' 

" '  No,  I  shall  not  write  it  for  about  two  years.' 

" '  Two  years  ? ' 

" '  Yes.     It  will  take  me  at  least  two.  years    to 

1  As  Cooke  was  a  Virginian,  he  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  for- 
getting a  certain  "  Roundabout  Paper  "  which  appears  in  the  second 
volume  of  this  work,  entitled  "On  Haifa  Loaf." 
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collect  my  material  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  subject.  I  can't  write  upon  a  subject  I  know 
nothing  of.  I  am  obliged  to  read  up  upon  it 
and  get  my  ideas.' 

'"  Your  work  will  be  a  novel  ? ' 

"'Yes,  and  relating  to  your  State,  I  shall  give  it 
the  title  of  "The  Two  Virginians"  '  —  a  title  which, 
as  the  reader  knows,  was  afterward  changed  for 
the  shorter  and  simpler  '  The  Virginians.' 

"  As  I  expressed  a  natural  pleasure  at  the  prospect 
of  having  a  novel  painting  Virginia  life  and  society 
from  the  author  of  'Esmond,'  Mr.  Thackeray 
spoke  more  particularly  of  his  design,  thereby 
exhibiting,  as  I  thought,  and  think  still,  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  simplicity,  directness,  and  ab- 
sence of  secretiveness  in  his  character.  I  was  almost 
an  entire  stranger,  but  he  spoke  without  reserve 
of  his  intended  book,  telling  me  his  whole  idea. 

" '  I  shall  lay  the  scene  in  Virginia,  during  the 
Revolution,'  he  said.  '  There  will  be  two  brothers 
who  will  be  prominent  characters ;  one  will  take 
the  English  side  of  the  war,  and  the  other  the 
American,  and  they  will  both  be  in  love  with  the 
same  girl.' 

" '  That  will  be  an  excellent  plot,'  I  said,  '  and 
your  novel  will  be  a  full-blooded  historical  one.' 

"'  It  will  deal  with  the  history  of  the  time.' 

" '  You  have  a  striking  denoument.' 

"  '  A  denoument  ? ' 

" '  Yorktown.' 
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"  Having  so  said,  I  became  suddenly  aware  that  I 
had  committed  something  closely  resembling  a  social 
faux  pas,  inasmuch  as  I  had  quietly  recommended  to 
an  English  gentleman  to  take  the  surrender  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  as  the  climax  of  his  drama. 

" '  I  really  must  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Thackeray,' 
I  said  with  some  embarrassment. 

"  '  Beg  my  pardon  ? '  he  said,  turning  his  head, 
and.  looking  at  me  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise. 

" '  For  my  ill  breeding.' 

"  His  expression  of  surprise  was  more  pronounced 
than  before  at  these  words,  and  he  evidently  did 
not  understand  my  meaning  in  the  least. 

"  '  I  mean,'  I  said,  '  that  I  quite  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  I  was  talking  with  an  English  gentleman. 
Yorktown  was  the  scene  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  sur- 
render, and  might  not  be  an  agreeable  denoument.' 

"  '  Ah  ! '  he  said,  smiling,  '  it  is  nothing,  I 
accept  Yorktown.' 

"'I  know  you  admire  Washington.' 

"'Yes,  indeed.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  ever  lived.' 

"  My  host  had  evidently  no  susceptibilities  to 
wound  in  reference  to  these  old  historical  matters, 
so  I  said,  smiling  :  '  Everybody  respects  and  loves 
Washington  now ;  but  is  it  not  singular,  how  the 
result  changes  our  point  of  view  ?  The  English 
view  in  '76  was  that  Washington  was  a  rebel,  and 
if  you  had  caught  him  you  would  probably  have 
hanged  him.' 
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"  To  this  Mr.  Thackeray  replied  in  atone  of  great 
earnestness,  '  We  had  better  have  lost  North 
America.' 

"  This  ends  my  brief  sketch  of  an  hour's  talk  with 
this  man  of  great  and  varied  genius.  The  man  was 
a  study,  as  his  books  are  ;  and  I  might  almost  say 
that  he  was  to  me  more  interesting  than  his  books. 
The  singular  commingling  of  humour  and  sadness, 
of  sarcasm  and  gentleness —  the  contrast  between  his 
reputation  as  the  bitterest  of  cynics,  growling  harsh 
anathemas  at  his  species,  and  the  real  person,  with 
his  cordial  address,  and  his  voice  which  at  times 
had  a  really  exquisite  sweetness  and  music  in  its 
undertones  —  these  made  up  a  personality  of  such 
piquant  interest  that  the  human  being  was  a  study. 
His  writings  will  continue  to  be  studied,  for,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  them,  they  assuredly  occupy  a 
place  of  their  own  in  English  literature.  The  object 
of  this  little  sketch  was  to  show  that  the  man  him- 
self was  not  a  bitter  cynic,  but  a  person  of  the  great- 
est gentleness  and  sweetness,  and  that  no  name 
could  suit  him  better  than  that  given  him  by  those 
who  knew  him  best,  loving  him  for  his  heart  more 
than  they  admired  him  for  his  head  —  the  name  of 
'  good  old  Thackeray.' "     - 

In  John  R.  Thompson's  recently  published 
"London    Diary    of  1 863-66," 1    there   are   many 

1  Vide  "The  Criterion,"  for  September,  October,  and  November, 
New  York,  1901,  also  January,  ijoz. 
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amusing  contrasts  drawn  between  Thackeray  and 
Dickens,  and  all  to  the  disadvantage  of  "  Boz." 
May  25,  1865,  Mr.  Thompson  writes:  "While 
dining  with  Fauntleroy  at  Verey's,  saw  Charles 
Dickens.  He  looked  very  little  like  a  gentleman, 
and  to  our  amazement,  took  out  a  pocket-comb  and 
combed  his  hair  and  whiskers,  or  rather  his  goatee, 
at  the  table.  And  yet  this  is  the  celebrated  man 
that  ridiculed  the  manners  of  the  Americans  ! 

"  May  27.  Dined  at  Verey's  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin,  Dr.  Lemand,  and  Fitzhugh.  Saw  Charles 
Dickens  again  with  a  repetition  of  the  comb  per- 
formance. 

"April  10, 1866.  After  dining  with  Hugh  Stan- 
ard  at  the  Burlington,  we  went  to  hear  Dickens  in 
St.  James'  Hall.  In  the  immense  audience  I  saw 
Lord  Houghton  and  Frank  Lawley  (the  Hon. 
Francis  C.  Lawley,  son  of  Lord  Wenlock),  and 
greatly  enjoyed  the  readings.  Dickens  would  have 
made  an  admirable  actor.  His  rapid  change  of 
voice  and  manner  in  the  impersonation  of  character 
was  almost  like  what  we  read  of  the  elder  Mathews. 
Much  as  I  liked  the  entertainment,  however,  I 
could  not  avoid  thinking  it  infra  dig.  for  the  ac- 
knowledged Master  of  Fiction  to  come  down  to 
'  Mrs.  Raddle.'  Fancy  Thackeray  giving  us  imi- 
tations of  '  Becky  Sharp,'  or  Bulwer-Lytton  assum- 
ing the  air  and  style  of c  Augustus  Tomlinson  ! '  .  .  . 
In  Savile  Row  I  saw  the  workmen  demolishing  the 
front  of  Lord  Lyveden's  house  (Lord  Lyveden  was 
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the  nephew  of  Sydney  Smith  and  son  of  '  Bobus'). 
The  old  pillars  still  held  the  inverted  sockets  for 
extinguishing  the  torches  of  the  link  boys,  who,  in 
olden  times,  used  to  light  the  fashionable  people  to 
their  carriages  and  sedans,  returning  home  from  the 
ball.  Thus,  one  by  one  all  the  antiquities  are  dis- 
appearing from  external  London.  What  a  fine 
c  Roundabout  Paper '  Thackeray  might  have  made 
on  these  extinguishers  as  links  that  unite  us  to  the 
past,  and  how  he  would  have  revived  the  faded 
splendour  of  Savile  Row  !  " 

Thackeray  and  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  also  Lord 
Houghton,  all  preferred  Mr.  Thompson's  ver- 
sion to  any  other  of  the  many  translations  of  Gus- 
tave   Nadaud's  "  Carcassonne,"  1  the  last  stanza  of 

1  Writing  in  1878,  Lowell  says:  "Carcassonne  is  wonderful,  a 
fortified  place  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  as  perfect  as  if  it 
had  been  kept  in  a  museum.  As  you  look  across  the  river  at  it  from 
the  neiu  town  (six  hundred  years  old)' it  seems  like  an  illumination  out  of 
some  old  copy  of  Froissart.  I  positively  thought  I  was  dreaming 
after  looking  at  it  for  long  enough  to  forget  the  modernness  about  me. 
Its  general  aspect  is  of  the  dates  I  have  given,  but  parts  are  Roman, 
parts  Visigothic,  and  parts  Saracenic.  The  past  is  ensconced  there  as 
in  a  virgin  fortress,  and  will  hold  out  for  ever."  A  year  later 
Nadaud's  lines  being  mentioned  by  a  friend  to  Lowell,  he  remarked 
that  he  also  admired  them  and  the  poet  then  repeated  the  opening 
stanza  of  Thompson's  translation:  — 

I  *m  growing  old  :  I'm  sixty  years  : 

I  've  laboured  all  my  life  in  vain  : 
In  all  that  time,  of  hopes  and  fears 

I  've  failed  my  dearest  wish  to  gain  : 
I  see  full  well  that  here  below 

Bliss  unalloyed  there  is  for  none. 
My  prayer  will  ne'er  fulfilment  know  : 

I  never  have  seen  Carcassonne. 

I  never  have  seen  Carcassonne! 
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which    the   Virginian's    English    friend    frequently 
quoted :  — 

"  Nous  pardons  le  lendemain, 

Mais  que  le  bon  Dieu  pardonne  ! 
II  mourut  a  moitie  chemin, 

II  n'a  jamais  vu  Carcassonne." 

Washington,  Thursday,   17. 
Richmond,   19  Jan.     Richmond  zy  Jan.      [1856.] 

Mesdames,  —  Those  letters  addressed  to  Mrs.  Elliot, 
Chesham  Place  are  meant  of  course  for  an  amiable  Cer- 
berus that  I  know  there,  and  why  don't  the  other  2  heads 
of  Cerberus  bark  out  something  kind  in  reply  to  my  saluta- 
tion ?  Do  you  know  why  I  am  using  my  old  hand  writing  ? 
Because  I  have  bought  a  new  gold  fountain  pen  price  4$ 
which  is  really  very  ingenious  and  not  much  more  incon- 
venient than  a  common  pen  —  I  dare  say  I  shall  write  half 
a  page  with  it  and  then  never  use  it  no  mo.  I  am  just 
arrived  from  Baltimore,  have  done  pretty  well  at  Baltimore 
and  have  been  much  affected  by  the  kindness  of  a  provincial 
Warrington  there,  who  has  done  all  his  might  to  make  me 
happy,  and  evidently  is  pleased  to  regard  me  with  a  kind- 
ness (I  was  going  to  say  admiration)  which  some  folks  will 
not  be  angry  with  him  for  feeling.  I  had  showed  him  a 
pretty  drawing  Anny  sent  me  of  Minny  sewing  in  a  pretty 
letter  —  (they  are  charming  her  letters  teach  the  truth.) 
—  and  so  last  night  at  the  very  latest  he  comes  up  to  my 
room  counts  out  the  dollars  he  has  to  pay  Nelson  (who 
has  been  manager  of  the  lectures  for  me)  —  and  now  says 
he  good  by,  one  more  look^  at  the  little  girl's  picture,  and 
he  takes  up  the  letter  and  looks  at  it  and  kisses  it  and  goes 
away  —  a  kindly  fellow  —     The    spectacles  were   moist- 
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ened  somehow  by  his  goodness  and  attachment  —  a  fellow 
of  remarkable  reading  too  —  Lonely  is  this  great  town  — 
(the  towns  are  great  but  the  society  in  them  very  small, 
and  as  well  defined  as  society  in  European  towns.)  He 
thought  so  well  of  me  that  I  was  quite  frightened,  and  felt 
a  Dominie  non  sans  dignies  —  Bon  Dieu.  How  I  should 
like  to  be  as  good  as  that  friendly  soul  thinks  me  to  be  ! 
He  gave  me  Emerson's  essays  which  I  had  never  read  — 
have  you  ?  They  are  very  wise  and  benevolent  —  they 
come  to  very  like  conclusions  to  those  which  the  World- 
ling who  writes  these  presents  to  you  reaches  sometimes 
—  and  as  I  read  honest  Emerson,  I  fancy  I  have  known  it 
all  before. 

I  wrote  from  Philadelphia  did  n't  I  ?  I  found  very  good 
and  kind  friends  there  too  —  By  heaven  they  are  very 
tender  hearted  and  friendly  I  wonder  why  they  should  be 
so  good  to  me  ?  (The  fountain  pen  I  think  is  already 
beginning  to  fail,  don't  you  ?)  (Since  the  above  was  written 
the  fountain  pen  has  gone  off  with  a  spurt)  but  it  is  some- 
thing like  the  old  gold  pen  and  will  do  for  drawing  and 
dipping  into  the  ink  like  ordinary  pens,  won't  it  ?  —  It 
would  be  good  sport  and  practice  to  stop  here  for  a  month 
and  draw  negroes  —  negroes  and  horses  —  negroes  and 
mules  —  negro  boys  —  old  women  too.  They  are  end- 
lessly picturesque.  We  have  been  having  the  most  awful 
weather  —  trains  stopped,  cars  snowed  up  —  passengers 
burning  the  seats  to  make  firewood —  I  am  glad  I  de- 
clined to  go  West  in  this  bitter  weather — and  though 
money  making  will  cease  in  a  great  measure  in  the  South 
yet  it  will  be  pleasant  to  go  there  —  Do  you  know  I  have 
got  a  feasible  scheme  for  being  worth  20000^  by  the  time 
I  am  50  ?     Won't  that  be  a  wonder  if  it  ever  comes  off? 
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And  then  we  will  be  independent  of  all  police  magistrate- 
ship, government  places  &  the  like,  and  shall  have  made 
our  means  all  out  of  our  own  brains. 

Yesterday  at  5  in  the  morning  left  Washington  in  the 
snow  with  an  omnibus  full  of  passengers  egage  too  by  the 
society  of  a  Virginia  farmer  holding  in  leash  a  large  fierce 
dog  which  growled  and  bit  awfully  —  he  was  muzzled  it  is 
true,  but  the  owner  amused  us  by  telling  how  his  dog  was 
going  to  his  plantation,  the  only  animal  who  could  protect 
him  his  ducks  and  pigs  against  the  thieves  who  prowled 
about.  The  night  before  I  dined  at  Governor  Fish's  — 
a  good  man  with  a  splendid  house  at  New  York,  and  a 
very  agreeable  lady  like  wife.  The  company  consisted  of 
Senators,  Secretaries  and  very  grave  stupid  folk,  —  Kohl 
the  traveller  —  a  simple  globe-wonder  of  a  man  and  no 
ladies —  It  pleased  me  to  hear  how  confidently  they  talked 
of  a  war  — a  war  in  90  days  said  one  of  them  —  say  on  the 
18  May.  The  administration  especially  Secretary  Cushing 
talks  confidently  about  it  and  says  it  cannot  be  avoided  — 
means  very  likely  to  effect  it  in  spite  of  both  countries  — 
for,  a  contest  provoked,  and  a  little  American  blood  pur- 
posely or  by  chance  spilled  —  no  power  could  stop  a  battle, 
&  these  people  are  capable  for  their  own  purposes  of  pre- 
cipitating one.  What  suits  their  purpose  to  tell  (I  'm  not 
up  in  the  Central  America  dispute)  which  the  Administra- 
tion tells  without  scruple  in  the  newspapers.  Meanwhile 
our  folks  are  perforce  silent  and  Crampton  has  to  bear  all 
sorts  of  charges  and  misstatements  and  keep  a  cheerful 
countenance.  His  dismissal  is  confidently  talked  about  by 
Cushing  and  his  papers.  How  will  Yours  truly's  railroad 
investment  look  in  case  of  a  war  ?  To  be  sure  ;  how  will 
the  funds  look  in  England  ?     She  will  suffer  more  than  this 
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country  will  —  except  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The 
West  cannot  be  invaded,  increases  and  multiplies  in  spite 
of  itself  or  of  New  York  or  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  and 
does  not  care  a  fig  for  a  war.  That  is  the  cry  which  I 
hear  from  many  a  western-connected  man. 

I  am  sitting  at  Richmond  with  my  windows  open  thank 
God,  though  a  plenty  of  snow  is  still  on  the  ground  — 
turned  a  hundred  people  away  from  my  lecture  last  night 
—  was  shocked  to  see  a  score  of  little  school  girls  just 
under  me  as  I  talked  of  the  favourites  of  the  four  Georges 
of  guilty  Sophia  Dorothea  and  so  forth.  27th.  There 
was  no  mail  for  a  week  —  I  've  lectured  5  times  in  the  past 
week,  been  away  for  3  days  and  O  it  is  so  cold  !  I  am 
going  to  Charleston  in  an  hour  —  and  so  God  bless  you  all. 
I  never  change  from 

J-  J-  K. 

The  foregoing  Thackeray  letter,  with  the  unfa- 
miliar signature,  has  never  before  appeared  in  print, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware.  For  a  copy  of  it,  the 
author  is  indebted  to  its  present  possessor,  Mr. 
William  A.  Read  of  New  York  City. 

Before  leaving  Virginia,  Thackeray  visited  Fred- 
ericksburg, and  accompanied  Judge  Eustace  Con- 
way to  Washington's  farm  and  other  localities, 
associated  with  the  illustrious  patriot  who  was  to 
appear  in  his  projected  story  of  "  The  Virginians." 
The  secret  of  the  art  which  so  marvellously  por- 
trayed the  youthful  George  Washington  in  Thack- 
eray's American  novel  may  be  studied  anew  in  the 
correspondence  which  took  place  between  the  Vir- 
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ginian  and  his  friend  the  Reverend  Jonathan 
Boucher  from  the  year  1768  to  1798.  The  letters 
were  first  published  in  Philadelphia,1  by  Moncure 
D.  Conway.  They  were  loaned  to  him  by 
Boucher's  grandson  Frederick  Locker,  the  English 
poet,  whose  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the 
American  baronet  Sir  Curtis  Lampson.  Later  in 
life  he  was  known  as  Mr.  Locker-Lampson.  In 
sending  Washington's  letter  to  Dr.  Conway  he 
wrote :  "  I  lent  the  Washington  letter  to  Thack- 
eray when  he  was  writing  'The  Virginians.' 
Washington's  stepson  John  Parke  Custis  was  one 
of  Boucher's  pupils." 

Thackeray's  first  lecture  was  given  in  Charleston, 
February  1,  at  7.15  p.m.  "The  Courier,"  writ- 
ing of  him  before  he  gave  his  first  lecture  on  The 
Georges,  remarked  :  "  Mr.  Thackeray  will  find  a 
reception  such  as  we  are  fond  of  regarding  as  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  our  city."  Continuing,  it 
says :  "  Certain  witling  critics,  we  know,  driven  to 
malignant  judgment  by  envy  or  self-consciousness-, 
have  asserted  that  Mr.  Thackeray. has  catered  with 
unbecoming  condescension  to  prejudices  and  antip- 
athies, but"  — and  then  it  proceeds  to  defend  him 
eloquently. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Thackeray  doubled  the 
price  of  admission  in  Charleston.  For  the  course 
of  four  lectures  he  charged  upon. this  second  tour 
the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  one  dollar  for  each  single 

1  "  Lippincott's  Magazine,"  vol.  xliii.,  January  to  June,  1889. 
vol.  1.  — 18 
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lecture.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  England  he  had 
previously  commented  upon  making  money  in 
Charleston,  saying  he  had  laid  by  something  there. 
That  was  on  his  first  tour;  on  this  he  doubtless 
reaped  a  much  larger  harvest,  for  "  The  Courier  " 
said  of  the  lecture  dealing  with  "  George  the  First " 
that  it  was  delivered  "  to  the  full  gratification  and 
satisfaction  of  a  large  and  intelligent  audience  "  ;  of 
that  on  "  George  the  Second,"  that  "  the  audience 
was  larger  than  on  the  first  evening  and  the  Hall 
was  filled  to  the  utmost."  Of  the  third  lecture, 
that  "  the  capacity  of  the  Hall  was  taxed  by  the 
great  audience,"  and  so  on  for  the  fourth  and  fifth, 
or  supplemental  lecture,  having  for  its  topic  "  Char- 
ity and  Humour."  This  was  given  on  the  9th. 
William  Gilmore  Simms  was  frequently  to  be  seen 
at  his  brother  novelist's  lectures,  and  was  included 
among  those  with  whom  Thackeray  became  ac- 
quainted, and  often  met  in  Charlestpn.  His  son 
of  the  same  name  writes  in  April,  1903,  from 
Barnwell,  South  Carolina :  "  My  father  enjoyed 
Thackeray's  lectures,  esteeming  him  as  a  man 
of  much  greater  intellect  than  Dickens,  and  was 
very  glad  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  making 
his  acquaintance.  He  followed  Thackeray  in  the 
course  of  six  lectures  delivered  a  few  weeks  later 
in  Augusta,  Georgia,  before  the  Young  Men's 
Library  Association." 

"  It  is  just  fifty  years,"  writes  William  C.  Courte- 
nay  of  South  Carolina,  in  1903,  "since  Mr.  Thack- 


The  old  story  :   Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine 
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eray's  first  visit  to  Charleston,  which  is  remembered 
most  pleasantly,  by  the  few  who  still  survive. 
*  Vanity  Fair,'  '  Pendennis,'  and  notably  '  Esmond ' 
had  then  been  published,  and  extensively  read,  in 
our  city,  and  so  it  was  his  literary  fame  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  his  welcome  was  assured.  Lec- 
tures had  not  proved  attractive  in  Charleston  until 
his  advent,  when  a  great  change  took  place,  and 
the  largest  Hall,  with  seatings  for  a  thousand,  was 
nightly  crowded,  while  previously  it  had  been  found 
much  too  large.  The  golden  days  of  Charleston 
were  in  the  decade  1850-60.  It  was  then  an  opu- 
lent city,  —  its  water  front  crowded  with  shipping ; 
the  flags  of  many  Nations,  familiar  sights  at  the 
wharves.  It  was  the  chief  banking  basis,  and  mar- 
ket, for  six  States,  and  merchants  from  a  hundred 
interior  cities  and  towns  supplied  their  multiplied 
business  wants  here. 

"  The  fruitage  of  these  favourable  conditions  was 
seen  in  a  cultivated  literary  circle,  and  in  a  refined 
society,  that  few  American  cities  equalled,  and  none 
exceeded.  Old  English  conditions  were  quietly 
observed ;  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  gave  their  balls 
in  St.  Andrews  Hall,  where  was  displayed  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  crowned, 
and  in  robes  of  State,  which  attested  the  loyalty  of 
the  *  Scot,'  and  stood  as  well  for  the  homage  and 
honouring  of  the  gracious  Sovereign  by  an  influen- 
tial section  of  the  community,  which  continued 
uninterruptedly  through  her  long  life. 
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"  Into  this  elegant  social  and  literary  life,  Mr. 
Thackeray  entered  —  an  honoured  guest.  I  re- 
call his  appearance  distinctly ;  he  was  tall,  on  most 
men  he  had  to  look  down,  with  his  grey  eyes  peer- 


The  Militia.      A  Thackeray  Sketch 

ing  through  his  rather  large  spectacles :  his  head 
was  large,  his  shoulders  broad  and  erect,  his  face 
almost  clean  shaven  ;  he  had  a  free  swinging  walk ; 
his  dress  was  very  neat,  but  plain.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  charming  conversationalists  I  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to.  My  brother  and  my- 
self had  a  large  publishing  and  book  business  in 
those  years,  and  Mr.  Thackeray  was  a  daily  visitor 
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there,  which  explains  why  I  am  able  to  recall  him 
so  fully. 

"  He  usually  spent  an  hour  at  the  store,  and  was 
there  almost  every  day  ;  was  very  affable,  and  fre- 
quently met  those  whom  he  had  become  acquainted 
with,  and  talked  familiarly  with  them.  He  carried 
a  pad  of  white  paper,  and  used  it  frequently,  in 
sketching  mostly  those  having  any  peculiarity  of 
appearance.  He  frequently  permitted  me  to  see 
some  of  those  sketches,  and  he  certainly  was  an 
adept  on  this  line. 

"  One  day,  he  came  to  the  rear  of  the  store,  and 
took  a  seat  in  a  roomy  arm-chair  in  the  office-area ; 
after  a  little  while  he  said,  in  a  kindly  tone  of  voice, 
—  'How  many  copies  of  "The  Newcomes"  have 
you  sold  ? '  I  turned  to  the  ledger,  and  replied : 
'  The  first  order  was  for  300  and  we  have  had  200 
since ; '  he  seemed  pleased,  and  so  expressed  him- 
self; after  some  pause,  he  asked :  '  How  many  of 
Dickens'  "Bleak  House"  have  you  disposed  of?' 
I  replied, '  The  first  order  was  for  500,  and  we  have 
had  600  copies  since.'  In  a  measured  and  kindly 
tone  of  voice,  he  remarked,  '  I  ask  those  ques- 
tions of  all  the  booksellers  I  visit,  and  the  answers 
are  about  the  same,  everywhere  ! '  He  then  spoke 
in  a  eulogistic  way  of  Dickens,  of  his  well-earned 
popularity,  and  his  great  fame.  I  thought  this 
complimentary  mention  of  Dickens  was  worthy 
of  the  great  man  Thackeray  certainly  was. 

In    the    delivery    of    his    lectures,    his    whole 
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manner  and  voice  was  most  captivating,  he  had, 
and  held,  the  complete  attention  of  his  large  audi- 
ences, the  silence  was  noticeable,  through  the  hour 
or  more  that  he  spoke.  He  certainly  had  the 
fullest  measure  of  kindly  courtesies  in  Charleston, 
and  his  dinner  invitations  were  more  frequent  than 
he  could  accept ;  every  form  of  attention  was 
shown  him.  His  first  lectures  were  on  the  '  Eng- 
lish Humourists';  when  he  returned  in  1856,  with 
his  lectures  on  c  The  Four  Georges,'  his  visit  was 
again  in  every  way  made  most  agreeable  to  him. 

"  The  news  of  his  unexpected  death  reached  us 
in  the  midst  of  our  great  conflict  —  which  he  called 
—  'the  war  of  brethren'  — and  Charlestonians  re- 
membered that  he  had  scarcely  uttered  a  word 
on  this  deplorable  subject.  His  lectures  and  his 
novels,  all  were  pleasantly  recalled — the  death- 
bed of  Colonel  Newcome  and  the  '  adsum '  on  his 
cold  lips ;  Beatrix,  dying,  with  the  sunlight  falling 
on  the  golden-tressed  Kneller  on  the  wall :  and 
many  other  kindred  jewels  from  his  brilliant  writ- 
ings crowded  our  memories,  in  that  sad  time  — 
made  more  sad  when  they  fully  realised  that  the 
author  of  c  The  Virginians '  was  dead. 

"  Threescore  years  ago  Charleston  was  the  store- 
house, so  to  speak,  of  the  celebrated  Newton  Gor- 
don and  Leacock  Madeiras.  Mr.  Thackeray  took 
kindly  to  our  dinner  parties  and  particularly  ap- 
proved of  the  old  Madeira.  He  heard  with  amuse- 
ment   the   story  that   when    Daniel    Webster   was 
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entertained  at  dinner  by  the  bar  of  Charleston  in 
1850,  and  Harleston  Read,  a  prominent  Whig,  pre- 
sided, he  said  just  before  the  toast  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Senator  was  proposed,  '  Mr.  Webster,  I 
consider  it  a  high  honour  to  have  been  chosen  to 
preside  on  this  occasion,  to  which  I  have  con- 
tributed some  famous  Madeira  of  over  fifty  years 
old  ! '  Webster,  who  had  already  disposed  of  half 
a  bottle  of  fine  old  French  brandy,  gravely  made 
answer :  '  I  value  your  compliment  most  highly, 
Mr.   Read,  but  let  us  stop  the  interest ! ! '" 

From  Charleston  Thackeray  writes  to  his  daugh- 
ters :  "  How  fond  you  would  both  be  of  the  little 
blackies  —  they  are  the  dearest  little  imps.  I  have 
been  Watching  them  all  day,  about  pumps,  crawling 
in  gutters,  playing  in  sunshine.  I  think  I  shall  buy 
one  and  bring  it  home.  Happy  they  unquestion- 
ably are  —  but  —  but  I  remember  telling  you  of  a 
pretty  little  child  scratching  my  elbow  and  holding 
up  a  plate  to  me  at  dinner  when  I  was  here  before, 
and  now  —  now  my  friend  has  tired  of  Charleston 
and  his  beautiful  luxurious  house,  garden  and  estab- 
lishment, and  has  sold  his  house  and  slaves  ;  and  I 
don't  like  to  ask  about  the  ebony  child  whom  he 
tickled  and  nursed  and  brought  up  in  luxury,  and 
who,  I  fear,  may  be  sold  too." 

To  Miss  Perry. 

Savannah,  Georgia  [1856]. 

Feast  of  St.  Valentine :  This  welcome  day  brought  me  a 
nice  letter  from  K.  E.  P.  and  she  must  know  that  I  write 
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from  the  most  comfortable  quarters  I  have  ever  had  in  the 
United  States.  In  a  tranquil  old  city,  wide  streeted,  tree 
planted,  with  a  few  cows  and  carriages  toiling  through  the 
sandy  road,  a  few  happy  negroes  sauntering  here  and  there, 
a  red  river  with  a  tranquil  little  fleet  of  merchant-men 
taking  in  cargo  and  tranquil  warehouses  barricaded  with 
packs  of  cotton ;  —  no  row,  no  tearing  northern  bustle,  no 
ceaseless  hotel  racket,  no  crowds  drinking  at  a  bar — a 
snug  little  audience  of  three  or  four  hundred  people,  far  too 
lazy  to  laugh  or  applaud ;  a  famous  good  dinner,  breakfast, 
etc.,  and  leisure  all  the  morning  to  think  and  do  and  sleep 
and  read  as  I  like.  The  only  place  in  the  States  where  I 
can  get  these  comforts  —  all  free  gratis  —  is  in  the  house  of 
my  friend  Andrew  Low  of  the  great  house  of  A.  Low 
and  Co.,  Cotton  dealers,  brokers,  merchants  —  what 's  the 
word  ?  Last  time  I  was  here  he  was  a  widower  with  two 
daughters  in  England  about  whom —  and  other  two  daugh- 
ters —  there  was  endless  talk  between  us.  Now  there  is  a 
pretty  wife  added  to  the  establishment,  and  a  little  daughter 
number  three,  crowing  in  the  adjoining  nursery.  They  are 
tremendous  men,  these  cotton  merchants. 

When  I  had  finished  at  Charleston  I  went  off  to  a 
queer  little  rustic  city  called  Augusta  —  a  great  broad  street 
2  miles  long — old  quaint-looking  shops  —  houses  with 
galleries  —  warehouses — trees  —  cows  and  negroes  stroll- 
ing about  the  sidewalks  —  plank  roads  —  a  happy  dirty 
tranquillity  generally  prevalent.  It  lies  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  from  Charleston.  You  take  8J  hours  to  get 
there  by  the  railroad — about  same  time  and  distance  to 
come  here  over  endless  plains  of  swampy  pinelands  —  a 
village  or  two  here  and  there  in  a  clearing.  I  brought 
away    a    snug    little    purse    from    snug    little    Augusta, 
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The  Harlequin.      A  Drawing  by   Thackeray 
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though  I  had  a  rival  —  A  Wild  man  lecturing  in  the  very 
same  hall;  I  tell  you  it  is  not  a  dignified  metier  that  which 
I  pursue. 

What  is  this  about  the  Saturday  Review  ?  After  giving 
Vernon  Harcourt  |  to  send  me  the  first  5  numbers 
and  only  getting  No.  1,  it  is  too  bad  that  they  should 
assault  me  —  and  for  what  ?  My  lecture  is  rather  extra 
loyal  whenever  the  Queen  is  mentioned  —  and  the  most 
applauded  passage  in  them  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  deliver- 
ing to-night  in  the  Lecture  on  George  II.  where  the  speaker 
says,  "  In  laughing  at  these  old  world  follies  and  ceremo- 
nies shall  we  not  acknowledge  the  change  of  to-day  ?  As 
the  mistress  of  St.  James  passes  me  now  I  salute  the  sov- 
ereign, wise  moderate  exemplary  of  life,  the  good  mother, 
the  good  wife,  the  accomplished  Lady  the  enlightened 
friend  of  Art,  the  tender  sympathiser  in  her  people's  glories 
and  sorrows." 

I  can't  say  more,  can  I  ?  and  as  for  George  III.  I  leave 
off  just  with  the  people  on  the  crying  point.  And  I  never 
for  one  minute  should  think  that  my  brave  old  Venables 
would  hit  me ;  or  if  he  did  that  he  had  n't  good  cause  for  it. 

Forster's  classification  delights  me.  It 's  right  that  men 
of  such  ability  and  merit  should  get  government  recog- 
nition and  honourable  public  employ.  It  is  a  compliment  to 
all  of  us  when  one  receives  such  promotion.  As  for  me  I 
have  pestered  you  with  my  account  of  dollars  and  cents 
and  it  is  quite  clear  that  Kings  or  Laws  cannot  do  anything 
so  well  for  me  —  as  these  laws  and  this  pen  —  please  God 
they  are  allowed  to  wag  a  little  longer.  I  wish  I  did 
not  read  about  your  illness  and  weakness  in  that  letter. 
Ah,  me !  manv  and  many  a  time  every  day  do  I  think  of 
you  all. 
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Enter  a  servant  (black)  with  the  card  of  Bishop 
Elliott.  ... 

If  you  are  taking  a  drive  some  day,  do  go  and  pay  a  visit 
of  charity  to  my  good  cook  and  house-keeper  Gray,  and  say 
you  have  heard  of  me,  and  that  I  am  very  well  and  making 
plenty  of  money,  and  that  Charles  is  well,  and  is  the  great- 
est comfort  to  me.  It  will  comfort  the  poor  woman  all 
alone  in  poor  36  yonder.  What  charming  letters  Annie 
writes  me  with  exquisite  pretty  terms  now  and  then. 
St  Valentine  brought  me  a  delightful  letter  from  her  too 
and  from  the  dear  old  mother ;  and  whether  it  is  the  com- 
fort of  this  house,  or  the  pleasure  of  having  an  hour's  chat 
with  you,  or  the  sweet  clean  bed  I  had  last  night  and  undis- 
turbed rest  and  good  breakfast,  altogether  I  think  I  have  no 
right  to  grumble  at  my  lot  and  am  very  decently  happy, 
don't  you  ? 

1 6th  Feb.  My  course  is  for  Macon,  Montgomery  and 
New  Orleans,  no  Havannah  the  dollars  forbid.  From  N. 
Q.  I  shall  go  up  the  Mississippi  D.  V.  to  St.  Louis  and 
Cincinnati  and  ye  who  write  will  address  care  of  J.  G. 
King's  Sons,  New  York  won't  you  ? 

Yours  aft.,  W.  M.  T. 

Augusta,,  mentioned  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
Thackeray's  letter  to  Miss  Perry,  was  a  very  differ- 
ent place  half  a  century  ago  from  the  active  and 
attractive  town  of  to-day.  The  novelist  refers  to 
a  Wild  man  who  was  lecturing  in  the  same  hall 
and  at  the  same  time.  In  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  Augusta  "Chronicle"  of  February  tenth,  an 
explanation  is  found  of  Thackeray's  statement  in 
the  following  announcement :  — 
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MASONIC    HALL. 

GREAT    WONDERS    WILL    BE    SEEN    IN    THIS    PLACE. 

The  Wild  Men,  with  novelty,  can  be  seen  at  the  above 
hall  for  a  few  days,  commencing  Monday  February  nth  — 
open  day  and  night. 

Admission  25  cents  —  no  half  price. 

Ladies  and  children  can  visit  the  Wild  men,  as  there  is 
neither  word,  action,  nor  deficiency  of  dress  to  offend  the 
most  delicate  eye  or  ear. 

Under  date  of  Feb.  8,  1903,  Judge  Norwood  of 
Savannah  writes  :  "  Mr.  Thackeray's  lectures  were 
on  The  Four  Georges  of  England.  They  were  de- 
livered in  the  old  St.  Andrew's  Hall  and  were 
as  delightful  literary  morsels  as  the  intellectual 
palate  of  Savannah  ever  tasted.  Mr.  Thackeray's 
personnel  was  commanding,  his  features  handsome, 
voice  charming,  his  delivery  most  attractive  without 
any  oratorical  effort,  and  his  humour  exquisite. 
And  I  do  not  remember  being  one  of  a  more  ap- 
preciative and  responsive  audience.  You  desire  to 
know  what  incident  of  interest  occurred  during  and 
growing  out  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  sojourn  in  Savan- 
nah. I  regret  to  say  I  do  not  remember  a  single 
one.  His  visit  was  uneventful  in  a  social  point  of 
view.  He  was  dined  and  wined  most  hospitably 
and  left  our  city  with  a  sweet  taste  in  his  mouth,  as 
I  remember,  but  as  that  is  so  common  to  distin- 
guished visitors  to  Savannah  it  is  not  worth  the 
mention.     Knowing  what  you  wish   to    get,  I   am 
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sorry  that  I  cannot  assist  you.  A  half  century  is  a 
wide  span,  and  my  memory  is  charged  with  nothing 
except  my  enjoyment  of  the  lectures." 

"  I  turn  a  page,  and  who  are  these  little  men 
who  appear  on  it  ?  "  writes  Thackeray  in  "  A  Leaf 
out  of  a  Sketch-Book."  "  Jim  and  Sady  are  two 
young  friends  of  mine  at  Savannah  in  Georgia".  I 
made  Sady's  acquaintance  on  a  first  visit  to  Amer- 
ica, —  a  pretty  little  brown  boy  with  beautiful  bright 
eyes,  —  and  it  appears  that  I  presented  him  with 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  which  princely  gift  he  remem- 
bered years  afterwards,  for  never  were  eyes  more 
bright  and  kind  than  the  little  man's  when  he  saw 
me  and  I  dined  with  his  kind  masters  on  my 
second  visit.  Jim,  at  my  first  visit,  had  been  a 
little  toddling  tadpole  of  a  creature,  but  during  the 
interval  of  the  two  journeys  had  developed  into 
a  full-blown  beauty.  On  the  day  after  my  arrival 
these  young  persons  paid  me  a  visit,  and  here  is  an 
accurate  account  of  a  conversation  which  took  place 
between  us,  as  taken  down  on  the  spot  by  the  elder 
of  the  interlocutors. 

"Jim  is  five  years  old,  Sady  is  seben  :  only  Jim  is 
a  great  deal  fatter.  Jim  and  Sady  have  had  sausage 
and  hominy  for  breakfast.  One  sausage,  Jim's,  was 
the  biggest.  Jim  can  sing,  but  declines  on  being 
pressed,  and  looks  at  Sady  and  grins.  They  both 
work  in  de  garden.  Jim  has  been  licked  by 
Master,  but  Sady  never.  These  are  their  best 
clothes.     They    go    to    church    in    these    clothes. 
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Heard  a  fine  sermon  yesterday,  but  don't  know 
what  it  was  about.  Never  heard  of  England,  never 
heard  of  America.  Like  oranges  best.  Don't  know 
any  old  woman  who  sells  oranges.  {A  pecuniary 
transaction  takes  place.)  Will  give  that  quarter-dollar 
to  Pa.     That  was  Pa  who  waited  at  dinner.     Are 
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A  Dinner-Table  Scene,  by  Thackeray 

hungry,  but  dinner  not  cooked  yet.  Jim  all  the 
while  is  revolving  on  his  axis,  and  when  begged  to 
stand  still  turns  round  in  a  fitful  manner. 

"Exeunt  Jim  and  Sady  with  a  cake  apiece,  which 
the  housekeeper  gives  them.     Jim  tumbles  down  stairs. 

"  In  his  little  red  jacket,  his  little  —  his  little  ?  — 
his  immense  red  trousers,  such  a  queer  little  laugh- 
ing blackamoorkin  I  have  never  seen.     Seen?     I 
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see  him  now,  and  Sady,  and  a  half-dozen  more 
of  the  good  people,  creeping  on  silent  bare  feet 
to  the  drawing-room  door  when  the  music  begins, 
and  listening  with  all  their  ears,  with  all  their  eyes. 
Good-night,  kind,  warm-hearted  little  Sady  and 
Jim  !  May  peace  soon  be  within  your  walls  !  I 
have  had  so  much  kindness  there,  that  I  grieve 
to  think  of  friends  in  arms,  and  brothers  in 
anger." 

From  Macon,  Georgia,  our  lecturer  writes  on 
Washington's  birthday,  "  Although  I  have  but  ten 
minutes,  I  think  it  will  be  nice  beginning.  I  am 
two  hundred  miles  from  jolly,  little,  friendly  Savan- 
nah. I  am  in  a  great,  big,  rambling,  shambling 
village,  which  they  call  a  city  here.  Charles  is 
taking  the  tickets  at  the  door  of,  let  us  trust,  a 
crowded  lecture-room.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  girls  from  the  Methodist  Seminary  —  think  of 
that !  —  are  coming,  and  going  to  pay,  too,  I  be- 
lieve, the  blind  school  has  begged  to  come  gratis : 
and  is  n't  dress-coat,  and  waistcoat,  and  lecture  on 
the  bed  waiting  for  me !  " 

In  Mobile,  Thackeray  was  presented  to  an  en- 
thusiastic audience  by  Judge  Joseph  Lesesne,  a 
scholar  and  gentleman  of  social  distinction,  who 
was  drowned  in  Mobile  Bay  during  the  following 
summer.  At  the  banquet  given  to  Thackeray  by 
the  judge  after  the  lecture  the  novelist  referred  in 
a  good-natured  and  witty  manner  to  the  severe 
bnslaughts  appearing  in  some  of  the  papers.     He 
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drew  a  clever  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  a  "  Savage 
Editor,"  and  presented  it  to  the  judge  as  a  souvenir 
of  the  pleasant  evening.  The  drawing  is  still  care- 
fully preserved  by  Judge  Lesesne's  family.  Another 
Thackeray  entertainment  was  given  by  Dr.  Josiah 
Clark  Nott,  the  celebrated  ethnologist,  after  the 
delivery  of  the  last  of  his  lectures  on  the  Georges. 
Before  its  conclusion  the  large  audience  observed 
that  some  sheets  of  the  speaker's  manuscript  seemed 
to  be  displaced.  Mr.  Thackeray  displayed  much 
embarrassment,  and  after  a  momentous  pause  and 
a  shuffling  back  and  forth  of  the  loose  sheets, 
abruptly  dismissed  his  audience,  making  no  attempt 
to  conclude  the  lecture  from  memory.  The  widow 
of  one  of  the  guests  who  was  present  writes  :  "  Be- 
fore the  company  sat  down  to  the  old-fashioned 
Southern  supper,  Thackeray  was  greatly  dejected, 
he  cowered  over  the  large  open  fireplace,  and  only 
roused  himself  when  the  genial  host  and  the  cham- 
pagne warmed  up  his  inner  man.  He  then  re- 
verted to  the  evening's  failure,  and  mentioned  his 
treacherous  memory,  —  that  he  could  not  make  a 
quotation  without  the  book  before  him,  and  that 
dates  were  simply  impossible.  Thackeray  then 
related  the  following  fact,  which  seems  almost  in- 
credible, had  it  not  been  brought  forth  in  apology. 
He  was  travelling  in  Italy,  and  was  left  adrift  at 
a  wayside  inn  among  the  mountains.  Taking  up  a 
much-worn  English  book  he  opened  it  at  random, 
read  for  some  minutes  and  became  interested,  turned 
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back  to  the  title-page,  and  discovered  that  he  was 
reading  '  Vanity  Fair '  !  " 

Mrs.  Augusta  Evans  Wilson,  author  of"  Beulah  " 
and  "  St.  Elmo,"  who  has  kindly  communicated 
some  Mobile  data,  writes,  in  November,  1902  :  "  I 
have  always  remembered  among  the  misfortunes  of 
my  youth,  the  failure  to  hear  Thackeray's  lectures, 
which  were  delivered  in  1856  during  my  absence 
from  Mobile,  and  now  I  doubly  regret  this  depri- 
vation, since  it  unfortunately  debars  me  from  the 
pleasure  of  sending  you  some  personal  reminis- 
cences for  your  book." 

In  Mobile,  Thackeray  was  also  entertained  by 
Madame  Octavia  Walton  Le  Vert,  a  lady  of  literary 
attainments1  as  well  as  the  leader  of  fashionable 
society  in  that  city,  with  which  he  was  highly  pleased, 
"  though  we  did  not  make  a  mint  of  money  there." 
The  lady  was  called  by  him,  "  The  magnolia  flower 
of  the  South."  At  her  dinner-table  in  a  conversa- 
tion concerning  Charles  Lamb,  Mr.  Thackeray  used 
an  ejaculation  which  interested  all  present,  when  he 
uttered  the  words,  "  Dear  Saint  Charles  !  "  After 
nearly  half  a  century,  an  explanation  of  their  use 
is  found  as  follows  :  "  A  new  passage,  very  slight 
in  itself,  but,  to  me  at  any  rate,  very  interesting, 
has  reference  to  Thackeray's  ejaculation,  '  Saint 
Charles ! '  as  applied  to  Lamb,  which  comes  to  us 
on  authority  of  Edward  FitzGerald.  Writing  to 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  on  April  4,  1878,  FitzGer- 

1  Author  of  "Souvenirs  of  Travel"   (a  vols.,   1857). 
VOL.  I.  — 19 
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aid  remarked  —  apropos  the  little  paper  of  data  of 
Lamb's  life  which  he  had  compiled  and  was  send- 
ing to  Professor  Norton  — c  "  Saint  Charles  !  "  said 
Thackeray  to  me  thirty  years  ago,  putting  one  of 
C.  L's  letters  to  his  forehead.'  "  Mr.  Aldis  Wright's 
footnote  to  this  passage  points  out  that  the  letter 


A  Thackeray  Sketch 

in  question  was  that  to  Bernard  Barton,  about 
Mitford's  verses,  on  Dec.  1,  1824,  —  the  letter  in 
which,  with  a  masterly  assumption  of  that  gravity 
which  Quakers  call  "concern,"  Lamb  implored  his 
friend,  the  Woodbridge  bank  clerk  and  pious  poet- 
ical comforter  of  hundreds  of  readers,  to  keep  a 
watch  upon  himself  in  business,  lest  the  fate  of 
the  unhappy  Fauntleroy,  the  banker  and  forger 
(executed  the  day  before),  might  also  be  his.     "  If 
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in  an  unguarded  hour  —  but  I  will  hope  better. 
Consider  the  scandal  it  will  bring  upon  those  of 
your  persuasion.  Thousands  will  go  to  see  a  Quaker 
hung  that  would  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  a 
Presbyterian  or  an  Anabaptist  .  .  ."  and  so  forth. 

Why  this  particular  letter  should  so  move  Thack- 
eray to  that  exclamation  may  have  always  puzzled 
some  readers.  That  it  should  have  prompted  him 
to  an  impulsive  utterance  of  thankfulness  for  such 
good  feeling  is  natural ;  but  why — just  then  — the 
word  "  saint "  ? 

The  original  letter  gives  perhaps  the  key.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  paper,  written  painstakingly  in 
a  very  minute  hand  (with  the  two  lines  of  verse  in 
alternate  red  and  black  inks),  is  this  pretty  passage 
which,  for  some  reason  that  is  hard  to  understand, 
no  editor  of  Lamb  has  thought  it  worth  while  to 
reproduce : — 

Postscript  for  your  Daughter's  eyes  only. 
Dear  Miss,  —  Your  pretty  little  letterets  make  me 
ashamed  of  my  great,  straggling,  coarse  hand-writing.  I 
wonder  where  you  get  pens  to  write  so  small.  Sure 
they  must  be  the  pinions  of  a  small  wren,  or  a  robin.  If 
you  write  so  in  your  Album,  you  must  give  us  glasses  to 
read  by.  I  have  seen  a  Lady's  similar  book  all  writ  in  the 
following  fashion.     I  think  it  pretty  and  fanciful. 

"O  how  I  love  in  early  dawn, 
To  bend  my  steps  o'er  flowery  lawn." 

Which,  I  think,  has  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  eye.  Which 
I  recommend  to  your  notice,  with  friend  Elia's  best  wishes. 
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It  is  not  much  ;  and  yet  the  thought  behind 
these  few  lines,  and  the  care  with  which  they  were 
inscribed,  is  not  a  common  possession  ;  so  uncom- 
mon, in  fact,  as  to  belong  only  to  very  sweet-souled 
persons;  or,  if  one  prefers,  to  saints.  Thackeray, 
when  he  laid  this  letter  to  his  forehead  and  exclaimed 
"Saint  Charles!"  had  full  reason.  Assisted  by 
this  charming  little  message  to  Bernard  Barton's 
daughter  (which  must  have  meant  so  much  to  her), 
all  Lamb's  life  passed,  maybe,  before  him  in  a  flash, 
—  its  goodliness  and  kindliness,  its  disappointments 
and  sorrows ;  and,  most  of  all,  perhaps,  his  quick- 
ness to  do  little  things  for  others.  "  Saint  Charles  " 
becomes  very  clear  then.1 

Two  years  later  Thackeray  sends  Madame  Le 
Vert,  then  in  London,  the  following  short,  undated 
note  in  answer  to  an  invitation  to  dinner:  — 

Wednesday  [1858]. 
My  dear  Madame  Le  Vert,  —  I  am  very  sorry  that 
I  am  engaged  on  Thursday  evening.    I  am  only  just  returned 
from  Paris,  or  I  should  have  acknowledged  your  invitation 
sooner.  Very  faithfully  yours, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

From  "A  Leaf  out  of  a  Sketch-Book,"  we  take 
the  following  Thackerayan  description :  "  This 
picture,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  represents  a  steamer  on 
the  Alabama  River2  plying  (or  which  plied)  between 

1  E.  V.  Lucas,  in  "  The  Fortnightly  Review"  for  April,  1901. 

2  The  following  little  incident  connected  with  another  Alabama 
river  was  related  by  Washington  Irving,  and  greatly  amused  Thack- 
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Montgomery  and  Mobile.  See,  there  is  a  black 
nurse  with  a  cotton  handkerchief  round  her  head, 
dandling  and  tossing  a  white  baby.  Look-  in  at 
the  open  door  of  that  cabin  or  '  state-room  '  as  they 
call  the  crib  yonder.  A  mother  is  leaning  by  a  bed- 
place  ;  and  see,  kicking  up  in  the  air,  are  a  little 
pair  of  white  fat  legs,  over  which  that  happy  young- 
mother  is  bending  in  such  happy  tender  contempla- 
tion. That  gentleman  with  a  forked  beard  and  a 
slouched  hat,  whose  legs  are  sprawling  here  and 
there,  and  who  is  stabbing  his  mouth  and  teeth  with 
his  pen-knife,  is  quite  good-natured,  though  he 
looks  so  fierce.  A  little  time  ago,  as  I  was  reading 
in  the    cabin,  having   one  book  in    my  hand   and 

eray,  who  carried  the  story  back  to  England.  James  K.  Paulding, 
author  of  "The  Dutchman's  Fireside"  and  other  popular  novels, 
when  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  President  Van  Buren'  s  Cabinet,  carried 
on  the  following  laconic  correspondence  with  one  of  his  subordinates, 
who  was  in  some  way  connected  with  his  department :  — 

Washington, ,  1838. 

Dear  Sir  :  Please    inform  this   department    by  return  of  mail,   how  far  the 
Tombigbee  River  runs  up.  Respectfully, 

J.  K.  Paulding. 

Mobile, ,  1838. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  inquiring  how  far  the  Tombigbee  River  runs   up, 
I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Tombigbee  don't  run  up  at  all. 

Very  respectfully, 


Washington, ,  1838. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  of  informing  you  that  this  department  has  Ho  further 
occasion  for  your  services.  Respectfully, 

J.  K.  Paulding. 

When  rallied  on  the  subject  of  the  above  correspondence  by  his 
literary  partner  (Irving),  Paulding,  neither  affirming  nor  denying  its 
authenticity,   passed   it   by,   saying,   "It  is  a  very  good   story." 
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another  at  my  elbow,  he  affably  took  the  book  at 
my  elbow,  read  in  it  a  little,  and  put  it  down  by 
my  side  again.  He  meant  no  harm.  I  say  he  is 
quite  good-natured  and  kind.  His  manners  are 
not  those  of  Mayfair,  but  is  not  Alabama  a  river  as 
well  as  Thames  ?     I  wish  that  other  little  gentle- 


A  Duel,  from  Thackeray  Drawing 

man  were  in  the  cabin  who  asked  me  to  liquor 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  but 
whose  hospitality  I  declined,  preferring  not  to  be 
made  merry  by  wine  or  strong  waters  before  dinner. 
After  dinner,  in  return  for  his  hospitality,  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  drink  ?  '  No,  sir,  I  have  dined,' 
he  answered,  with  very  great  dignity,  and  a  tone  of 
reproof.  Very  good.  Manners  differ.  I  have  not 
a  word  to  say. 

"  Well,  my  little  Mentor  is  not  in  my  sketch,  but 
he  is  in  my  mind  as  I  look  at  it :  and  this  sketch, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  especially  interesting  and 
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valuable,  because  the  steamer  blew  up  on  the  very  next 
journey :  blew  up,  I  give  you  my  honour,  burst  her 
boilers  close  by  my  state-room,  so  that  I  might, 
had  I  but  waited  for  a  week,  have  witnessed  a  cele- 
brated institution  of  the  country,  and  had  the  full 
benefit  of  the  boiling." 

Thackeray  arrived  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  New 
Orleans,  March  5,  and  on  the  following  evening  he 
gave  his  first  lecture,  the  prices  being  $4  and  $5, 
for  the  course  of  The  Four  Georges.  Of  his  first 
appearance  the  leading  paper  remarks  :  "  We  are 
willing  to  confess  the  reality  exceeded  our  warmest 
anticipations  both  of  the  man  and  the  lecture. 
Thackeray  is  evidently  a  genial  man,  a  good 
fellow,  a  club  lover.  March  17  Thackeray  delivered 
a  supplementary  discussion, '  Charity  and  Humour.' 
All  present  were  charmed  by  the  vividness  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  style,  and  the  fund  of  instruction 
which  under  the  guise  of  humour  and  raillery  he 
seldom  fails  to  impart."  Thackeray  also  records  : 
"  The  papers  here  are  very  civil  except  one,  a 
Hirish  paper,  which  I  am  told  whips  me  severely  : 
but  I  don't  read  it  and  don't  mind  it  or  any  abuse 
from  dear  old  Ireland."  During  his  two  weeks' 
sojourn  in  the  Crescent  City  he  met  the  prominent 
leaders  of  society  and  dined  several  times  with 
James  G.  Grimshaw,  a  wealthy  English  merchant, 
the  fame  of  whose  dinners  have  passed  into  history. 
Eight  years  after  Thackeray's  visit,  the  writer,  when 
stationed  in  New  Orleans,  heard  of  Mr.  Grimshaw's 
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specially  remembered  banquet  given  to  Henry  Clay 
at  his  fine  mansion  in  Bourbon  Street,  also  of 
Thackeray  going  there  after  his  lectures  to  meet 
such  men  as  Slidell ;  Soule ;  Bishop,  later  General 
Polk;  Mr.  Muir,  the  British  Consul,;  Dr.  Mercer, 
the  noted  philanthropist ;  and  Benjamin,  afterward 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Confederate  Cabinet,  and 
later  a  distinguished  member  of  the  English  bar. 

Miss  Grace  King,  the  historian  of  New  Orleans, 
writes  to  the  author  of  these  volumes  :  "  Mr.  Grim- 
shaw's  wife  must  have  interested  Thackeray  with 
his  fondness  for  old  French  aristocracy.  She  was 
the  grand-daughter  of  the  Marquis  and  Marquise 
St.  Pierre,  the  latter  dame  d'honneur  to  Marie 
Antoinette.  When  the  King  and  Queen  were 
captured,  they  made  their  escape  to  Bordeaux,  took 
ship  and  reached  this  country,  leaving  a  daughter  in 
a  convent  of  Paris,  whom  they  did  not  see  for  ten 
years.  Purchasing  a  place  on  the  Ohio  they  dropped 
their  title  and  were  known  by  the  family  name  of 
Berthold.  Mrs.  Grimshaw  was  born  in  Ohio,  and 
remembered  her  grandfather  and  grandmother.  In 
New  Orleans,  where  she  was  sent  to  learn  French, 
the  little  girl  was  presented  to  Lafayette,  and  later 
was  a  schoolmate  in  New  York  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe.  And  she  is  to-day  the  most  delight- 
ful old  lady  in  the  city.  ...  In  a  note  to  his  poem 
of  bouillabaisse,  Thackeray  mentions  that  he  eat 
it  here  at  a  Lake  Pontchartrain  dinner." 

The  novelist  himself  states  that  "the  excellent 
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landlord  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  when  I  was  going 
away,  begged  me  to  accept  two  bottles  of  the  finest 
Cognac,  with  his  compliments,  and  I  found  them 
in  my  state-room  with  my  luggage.  Lochlomond 
came  to  see  me  off,  and  as  he  squeezed  my  hand  at 
parting,  c  Roundabout,'  says  he,  c  the  wine  may  n't 
be  very  good  on  board,  so  I  have  brought  a  dozen- 
case  of  the  Medoc  which  you  liked ; '  and  we 
grasped  together  the  hands  of  friendship  and  fare- 
well. Whose  boat  is  this  pulling  to  the  ship  ?  It 
is  our  friend  Glenlivet  who  gave  us  the  dinner  on 
Lake  Pontchartrain.  '  Roundabout,'  says  he,  '  we 
have  tried  to  do  what  we  could  for  you,  my  boy: 
and  it  has  been  done  de  bon  caeur'  (I  detect  a  kind 
tremulousness  in  the  good  fellow's  voice  as  he 
speaks)^  '  I  say  —  hem  !  —  the  a  —  the  wine  is  n't 
too  good  on  board,  so  I  've  brought  you  a  dozen 
of  Medoc  for  your  voyage,  you  know.  And  God 
bless  you  :  and  when  I  come  to  London  in  May  I 
shall  come  and  see  you.  Hello!  hese's  Johnson 
come  to  see  you  off,  too  ! ' 

"As  I  am  a  miserable  sinner,  when  Johnson 
grasped  my  hand,  he  said,  '  Mr.  Roundabout,  you 
can't  be  sure  of  the  wine  on  these  steamers,  so  I 
thought  I  would  bring  you  a  little  case  of  that  light 
claret  which  you  liked  at  my  house.'  Et  de  trois  ! 
No  wonder  I  could  face  the  Mississippi  with  so  much 
courage  supplied  to  me !  Where  are  you,  honest 
friends,  who  gave  me  of  your  kindness  and  your 
cheer  ?     May  I  be  considerably  boiled,  blown  up, 
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and  snagged,  if  I  speak  hard  words  of  you.     May 
claret  turn  sour  ere  I  do  !  " 

George  Augustus  Sala,  who  visited  New  Orleans 
in  the  year  1880,  wrote:  "All  over  the  city  you 
find  excellent  French  restaurants,  where  the  claret  is 
better  than  and  cheaper  than  that  which  you  drink  at 
hotels  and  restaurants  in  France ;  while  at  a  place 


The  Devil,  a  Thackeray  Drawing 

of  entertainment  on  the  way  to  Lake  Pontchartrain 
they  not  only  give  you  bouillabaisse  as  good  as  any 
you  can  obtain  at  the  Reserve  by  Marseilles ;  but 
show  you  an  autograph-book,  in  which  there  is  a 
terse  eulogium  of  the  fish  stew  in  question,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Thackeray  and  signed  by  him." 

In  one  of  the  "  Roundabout  Papers "  entitled 
"A  Mississippi  Bubble,"  from  which  two  previous 
paragraphs  are  taken,  Thackeray  gives  an  enter- 
taining account  of  New   Orleans  experiences,  and 
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some  of  the  pleasant  people  that  he  met  in  the 
Crescent  City,  then  the  home  of  J.  P.  Benjamin, 
John  Slidell,  Pierre  Soule,  and  many  other  notable 
men  already  mentioned.  He  writes  :  "  The  group 
of  dusky  children  of  captivity  on  the  next  page  is 
copied  out  of  a  little  sketch-book  which  I  carried  in 
many  a  roundabout  journey,  and  will  point  a  moral 
as  well  as  any  other  sketch  in  the  volume.  The 
drawing  was  made  in  a  country  where  there  was 
such  hospitality,  friendship,  kindness  shown  to  the 
humble  designer  that  his  eyes  do  not  care  to  look 
out  for  faults,  or  his  pen  to  note  them.  How  they 
sang ;  how  they  laughed  and  grinned ;  how  they 
scraped,  bowed,  and  complimented  you  and  each 
other,  those  negroes  of  the  cities  of  the  Southern 
parts  of  the  then  United  States.  My  business  kept 
me  in  the  towns ;  I  was  but  in  one  negro-plantation 
village,  and  there  were  only  women  and  little  chil- 
dren, the  men  being  out  afield.  But  there  was 
plenty  of  cheerfulness  in  the  huts  under  the  great 
trees  —  I  speak  of  what  I  saw  —  and  amidst  the 
dusky  bondsmen  of  the  cities.  I  witnessed  a  curi- 
ous gaiety;  heard  among  the  black  folks  endless 
singing,  shouting,  and  laughter,  and  saw  on  holidays 
black  gentlemen  and  ladies  arrayed  in  such  splen- 
dour and  comfort  as  freeborn  workmen  in  our  towns 
seldom  exhibit.  What  a  grin  and  bow  that  dark 
gentleman  performed  who  was  the  porter  at  the 
Colonel's,  when  he  said,  'You  write  your  name, 
mas'r,  else  I  will  forgot.'     I  am  not  going  into  the 
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slavery  question,  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  '  the 
institution'  as  I  know,  madam,  by  that  angry  toss 
of  your  head  you  are  about  to  declare  me  to  be. 
For  domestic  purposes,  my  dear  lady,  it  seemed  to 
me  about  the  dearest  institution  that  can  be  devised. 
In  a  house  in  a  Southern  city  you  will  find  fifteen 
negroes  doing  the  work  which  John,  the  cook,  the 
housemaid,  and  the  help  do  perfectly  in  your  own 
comfortable  London  house.  And  these  fifteen 
negroes  are  the  pick  of  the  family  of  some  eighty 
or  ninety ;  twenty  are  too  sick  or  too  old  for  work, 
let  us  say ;  twenty  too  clumsy ;  twenty  are  too 
young  and  have  to  be  nursed  and  watched  by  ten 
more.1  And  master  has  to  maintain  the  immense 
crew  to  do  the  work  of  half-a-do?en  willing  hands. 
No,  no,  let  Mitchell  the  exile  from  poor  enslaved 
Ireland  wish  for  a  gang  of  i  fat  niggers.'  I  would  as 
soon  you  should  make  me  a  present  of  a  score  of 
Bengal  elephants,  when  I  need  but  a  single  stout 
horse  to  pull  my  brougham. 

"  How  hospitable  they  were,  those  Southern  men  ! 
In  the  North  itself  the  welcome  was  not  kinder,  as 
I,  who  have  eaten  Northern  and  Southern  salt  can 
testify.  As  for  New  Orleans,  in  spring-time — just 
when  the  orchards  were  flushing  over  with  peach- 
blossoms,  and  the  sweet  herbs  came  to  flavour  the 

1  This  was  an  account  given  by  a  gentleman  at  Richmond  of  his 
establishment.  Six  European  servants  would  have  kept  his  house  and 
stables  well.  "His  plantation/'  he  said,  "  barely  sufficed  to  main- 
tain the  negroes  residing  on  it." — W,  M.  T. 
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juleps  —  it  seemed  to  me  the  city  of  the  world  where 
you  can  eat  and  drink  the  most  and  suffer  the  least. 
At  Bordeaux  itself  claret  is  not  better  to  drink  than 
at  New  Orleans.  It  was  all  good  — ■  believe  an  ex- 
pert, Robert — from  the  half-dollar  Medoc  of  the 
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public  hotel  table  to  the  private  gentleman's  choicest 
wine.  Claret  is,  somehow,  good  in  that  gifted  place 
at  dinner,  at  supper,  and  at  breakfast  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  is  good,  it  is  superabundant  —  and  there  is 
nothing  to  pay.  Find  me  speaking  ill  of  such 
a  country  !  When  I  do,  pone  me  pigris  campis : 
smother  me  in  a  desert,  or  let  Mississippi  or  Garonne 
drown  me !     At  that  comfortable  tavern  in  Pont- 
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chartrain  we  had  a  bouillabaisse  than  which  a  better 
was  never  eaten,  at  Marseilles ;  and  not  the  least 
headache  in  the  morning,  I  give  you  my  word ;  on 
the  contrary,  you  only  wake  with  a  sweet  refreshing 
thirst  for  claret  and  water.  They  say  there  is  fever 
there  in  the  autumn ;  but  not  in  the  spring-time 
when  the  peach-blossoms  blush  over  the  orchards, 
and  the  sweet  herbs  come  to  flavour  the  juleps. 

"  I  was  bound  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis, 
and  our  walk  was  constantly  on  the  Levees,  whence 
we  could  see  a  hundred  of  those  huge  white  Mis- 
sissippi steamers  at  their  moorings  in  the  river. 
'  Look,'  said  my  friend  Lochlomond  to  me,  as  we 
stood  one  day  on  the  quay  —  'look  at  that  post! 
Look  at  that  coffee  house  behind  it !  Sir,  last  year 
a  steamer  blew  up  in  the  river  yonder,  just  where 
you  see  those  men  pulling  off  in  a  boat.  By  that 
post  where  you  are  standing  a  mule  was  cut  in  two 
by  a  fragment  of  the  burst  machinery,  and  a  bit  of 
the  chimney  stove  in  that  first-floor  window  of  the 
coffee  house  and  killed  a  negro  who  was  cleaning 
knives  in  the  tap  room  ! '  I  looked  at  the  post,  at 
the  coffee  house  window,  at  the  steamer  in  which  I 
was  going  to  embark,  at  my  friend,  with  a  pleasing 
interest  not  divested  of  melancholy.  Yesterday  it 
was  the  mule,  thinks  I,  who  was  cut  in  two :  it  may 
be  eras  mihi.  Why,  in  the  same  little  sketch-book 
there  is  a  drawing  of  an  Alabama  river  steamer  which 
blew  up  on  the  very  next  voyage  after  that  in  which 
your  humble  servant  was  on  board  !     Had  I  but 
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waited  another  week  I  might,  have — These  in- 
cidents give  a  queer  zest  to  the  voyage  down  the 
life-stream  in  America.  When  our  huge,  tall,  white 
pasteboard  castle  of  a  steamer  began  to  work  up 
stream,  every  limb  in  her  creaked  and  groaned  and 
quivered  so  that  you  might  fancy  she  would  burst 
right  off.  Would  she  hold  together  or  would  she 
split  into  ten  millions  of  shivers  ?  O  my  home  and 
children !  Would  your  humble  servant's  body  be 
cut  in  two  across  yonder  chain  on  the  Levees  or  be 
precipitated  into  yonder  first  floor,  so  as  to  damage 
the  chest  of  the  black  man  cleaning  boots  at  the 
window  ?  The  black  man  is  safe  for  me,  thank 
goodness.  But  you  see  the  little  accident  might 
have  happened.  It  has  happened,  and  if  to  a  mule, 
why  not  to  a  more  docile  animal?  On  our  journey 
up  the  Mississippi  I  give  you  my  honour  we  were 
on  fire  three  times  and  burned  our  cook-room 
down.  The  deck  at  night  was  a  great  firework  — 
the  chimney  spouted  myriads  of  stars,  which  fell 
blackening  on  our  garments,  sparkling  on  to  the 
deck,  or  gleaming  into  the  mighty  stream  through 
which  we  laboured  —  the  mighty  yellow  stream  with 
all  its  snags.  ... 

"  Mounting  thestream  it  chanced  that  we  had  very 
few  passengers.  How  far  is  the  famous  city  of 
Memphis  from  New  Orleans  ?  I  do  not  mean  the 
Egyptian  Memphis,  but  the  American  Memphis 
from  which  to  the  American  Cairo  we  slowly  toiled 
up  the  river  —  to  the  American  Cairo  at  the  con- 
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fluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  And 
at  Cairo  we  parted  company  from  the  boat  and 
from  some  famous  and  gifted  fellow-passengers  who 
joined  us  at  Memphis,  and  whose  pictures  we  had 
seen  in  many  cities  of  the  South.  I  do  not  give  the 
names  of  these  remarkable  people,  unless  by  some 
wondrous  chance,  in  inventing  a  name  I  should 
light  upon  that  real  one  which  some  of  them  bore  ; 
but  if  you  please  I  will  say  that  our  fellow-pas- 
sengers which  we  took  in  at  Memphis  were  no  less 
personages  than  the  Vermont  Giant  and  the  famous 
Bearded  Lady  of  Kentucky  and  her  son.  Their 
pictures  I  had  seen  in  many  cities  through  which  I 
travelled  with  my  own  little  performance.  I  think 
the  Vermont  Giant  was  a  trifle  better  in  his  picture 
than  he  was  in  life  (being  represented  in  the  former 
as  at  least  some  two  stories  high),  but  the  lady's 
prodigious  beard  received  no  more  than  justice  at 
the  hands  of  the  painter,  that  portion  of  it  which  I 
saw  being  really  most  black,  rich  and  curly — I 
say  the  portion  of  beard,  for  this  modest  or  prudent 
woman  kept  I  don't  know  how  much  of  the  beard 
covered  up  with  a  red  handkerchief,  from  which  I 
suppose  it  only  emerged  when  she  went  to  bed,  or 
when  she  exhibited  it  professionally." 

Thackeray  lectured  in  the  St.  Louis  Mercantile 
Library  Hall  to  large  audiences  on  the  evenings  of 
March  16  and  27,  his  subjects  being  George  III. 
and  George  IV.  Among  the  many  prominent 
persons  who  listened  to  one,  or  both  of  his  lectures, 
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were  Captain  Bonneville,  the  Western  explorer  and 
hero  of  one  of  Washington  Irving's  volumes ;  Pierre 
Chouteau,  the  celebrated  fur  trader,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  then  unknown  to  fame  beyond  the  borders 
of  Illinois.     In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  Thackeray 
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said  to  Bayard  Taylor  that  he  had  never  seen  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  ;  but  the  latter  told  his  friend  John 
Howard  Bryant  that  he  had  both  seen  and  heard 
the  English  lecturer  in  1856.  When  the  present 
writer  inquired  of  one  of  Lincoln's  many  biographers 
if  he  was  aware  of  the  Martyr-President  having 
attended  one  of  Thackeray's  addresses  in  St.  Louis, 
he  replied  expressing  doubt,  and  adding :  "  I  think 
the  popular  company  of  negro  minstrels  at  that 
time  appearing  in  St.  Louis,  would  at  that  period 
have  presented  greater  attractions  to  the  future 
president  than  Mr.  Thackeray's  lecture  on  one  of 
the  Hanoverian  kings."  Another  distinguished 
character  of  Civil  War  days,  and  afterward  one  of 
Lincoln's  successors  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  our 
country,  had  Thackeray  pointed  out  to  him  by  a 
former  army  comrade,  as  the  novelist  was  passing 
along  one  of  the  streets  of  St.  Louis.  The  then 
obscure  farmer  of  Gravois,  who  had  driven  into  the 
city  that  day  with  a  cord  of  wood  which  he  had 
just  sold  in  the  market-place,  was  the  illustrious 
soldier  Grant  that  within  a  single  decade  received 
the  surrender  of  General  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court 
House,  Virginia,  April  9,  1865. 

To  Charles  A.  Dana  and  several  other  friends, 
Thackeray  related,  on  his  return  to  New  York,  at  an 
evening  symposium  at  the  Century,  some  reminis- 
cences of  his  Southern  tour.  The  most  amusing  in- 
cident, perhaps,  occurred  at  the  Planters'  Hotel  in 
St.  Louis,  and  was  related  as  follows  by  the  traveller  : 
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cc  The  gentleman  from  Green  Erin,"  said  the  great 
author,  "  who  had  the  honour  of  attending  to  my 
wants  at  the  table  d'hote,  nudged  a  fellow  servitor, 
also  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  pointing  to  me 
said  in  a  stage  whisper,  'Do  you  see  that  man?' 
*  Ov  coorse  I  do.  What  the  h  —  is  the  matter  wid 
'  im  ? '  <  Why,  that 's  the  great  Thaclcer ! '  c  You 
don't  say  so!  What's  he  done? '  'I  'm  d — d  if 
I  know  !      But  he  's  the  great  Thacker ! '  " 

From  St.  Louis,  Thackeray  proceeded  to  Cin- 
cinnati, where,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  March 
29,  he  delivered  the  lecture  on  George  III.,  and  on 
the  following  Monday  evening,  that  on  George  IV., 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation. Of  his  visit  to  that  city,  Murat  Halstead 
has  kindly  contributed  the  following  reminiscences : 

"  I  hav£  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  Mr.  Thack- 
eray himself  when  here  in  1856.  I  don't  think 
Mr.  Probasco  gave  him  a  dinner.  It  is  possible 
Judge  Este  did,  but  I  really  don't  know  anything 
about  it.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  to  see  the 
man  and  to  hear  him,  and  was  a  close  listener  to  his 
lectures,  remember  his  style.  I  am  not  sure  but  I 
Would  remember  his  voice  if  I  heard  it,  but  I  am  not 
positive  that  I  exchanged  words  with  him.  I  don't 
think  there  was  any  rush  of  people  who  seemed 
solicitous  to  '  grasp  his  hand.'  I  have  an  idea  that 
he  was  thought  to  be  a  shade  reserved.  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  was  really.  It  is  my  impression  that 
there  was  n't  any  special  social  function." 
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As  indicated  in  the  following  note  to  William 
Duer  Robinson>  Thackeray  delivered  his  lectures 
on  the  Georges  in  Cincinnati,  and  then  set  out  for 
New  York  by  way  of  Buffalo  to  lecture  there,  and 
visit  Niagara  Falls,  sending  a  few  lines  to  his  family 
en  route,  in  which  he  says :  "  How  sparkling  Lake 
Erie  looked,  how  pretty  the  country  was,  albeit  still 
wintry.  But  Europe  is  still  a  prettier  country  for 
me,  and  I  long  for  it." 

It  however  appears  that  the  novelist  neglected  to 
see  the  famous  Falls.  Charles  Mackay  says  "  that 
Mr.  Thackeray,  like  Dr.  Johnson  —  and  all  the 
ancients  —  was  singularly  indifferent  to  the  beauties 
of  natural  scenery  —  and  took  more  pleasure  in 
contemplating  the  restless  tide  of  human  life  in  the 
streets  of  London,  than  in  looking  at,  or  wandering 
among  the  most  glorious  panoramic  splendours  of 
mountain  and  forest,  or  wide  stretching  river,  lake 
or  sea.  It  was  reported  of  him  in  America,  that  he 
was  within  an  hour  and  a  half's  run  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Falls  of  Niagara,  when  he  was  strongly  pressed 
by  a  friend  and  companion  to  visit  that  renowned 
wonder  of  America,  and  that  he  refused,  with  the 
contemptuous  observation,  '  all  the  snobs  go  to 
Niagara,  I  shall  not  make  one  of  them.'  When 
this  story  reached  England,  he  was  indignant  at  the 
reason  which  gossip  had  erroneously  assigned,  but 
admitted  that  he  had  not  visited  the  Falls,  and  re- 
gretted that  he  had  not  done  so." x 

1  "Forty  Years'  Recollections,"  London,  1877. 
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St.  Louis.  Mo.  26  March  [1856]. 

My  dear  Robinson,  —  I  think  and  hope  and  trust  to 

be  at  New  York  next  week.     Is  the  Bower  of  Virtue 

vacant  ?     O  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  occupy  it !  —  Is  there 

a  bed  for  Charles  my  man  ? 

Yours  always,  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

address  care  Mercantile  Library  Cincinnati. 

On  the  seventh  of  April  Bayard  Taylor  writes  from 
New  York :  "  Thackeray  came  here  on  Saturday. 
He  looks  jolly  and  rosy,  although  he  had  a  few 
chills  on  the  Mississippi.  He  is  staying  with 
Robinson,  604  Houston  Street.  It  is  delightful  and 
refreshing  to  see  his  good  face  and  his  body  among 
us  once  more." 

The  Bower  of  Virtue  was  No.  604  Houston  Street, 
near  Broadway,  between  Green  and  Mercer.  Its 
site  is  now  occupied  by  a  stately  warehouse,  but  on 
the  north  side  of  the  street  are  still  to  be  seen 
several  old-fashioned  two-storied  brick  houses  of  the 
same  style  as  the  one  that  sheltered  Thackeray  for 
several  weeks  during  his  second  visit  to  this  country. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Robinson,  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  and 
Samuel  E.  Lyons  occupied  what  the  humourist 
styles  "  the  Bower  of  Virtue."  Mr.  Davis,  one 
of  the  few  survivors  among  Thackeray's  intimate 
American  friends,  in  letters  to  the  writer,  says : 

"  My  acquaintance  with  Thackeray  began  in  a 
very  pleasant  way.  In  the  summer  of  1849  I  went 
to  London,  with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  Baring, 
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the  head  of  the  house  of  Baring  Bros.,  and  com- 
monly known  as  Tom  Baring.  This  brought  me 
the  usual  invitation  to  dinner,  but  as  the  cholera  was 
then  prevalent  in  London,  I  found  only  two  other 
guests. '  No  presentations  were  made,  and  I  finished 
my  dinner  and  the  cigars  which  followed  it  without 

knowing  the  names  of  my 
fellow-guests.  When  we 
came  to  leave,  one  of  them, 
finding  that  I  was  going 
past  Hyde  Park  corner, 
said  that  he  was  going  the 
same  way,  and  we  walked 
along  together.  When  we 
reached  the  corner,  as  I  was 
crossing  Piccadilly,  he  said 
=■  he  was  to  have  an  early 
dinner  the  next  day,  and 
afterwards  take  his  guests 
to  Vauxhall  :  would  I 
come  ?  I  answered  that  I  should  be  glad  to  come, 
and  was  about  to  add  that  I  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  what  his  name  was,  when  he  handed  me  his  card, 
told  me  the  hour  for  dinner,  and  we  bade  each  other 
good-night.  When  I  got  to  a  street  light  I  saw  that 
I  had  been  spending  the  evening  with  Thackeray. 
'Vanity  Fair'  was  the  only  novel  which  he  had  then 
published  in  full,  and  we  were  not  as  familiar  with 
his  appearance  then  as  we  afterwards  became. 
"  The  next  day  I  went  to  the  dinner,  and  found 
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as  companions  most  of  the  men  who  figure  on  the 
platform  with  him  in  the  2d  number  of  the  12th 
volume  of  Punch:  Doyle,  Tom  Taylor,  Lemon, 
Leech,  Douglas  Jerrold,  etc.  We  went  to  Vauxhall 
after  dinner,  and  spent  a  pleasant  evening  there.  A 
little  later,  when  Pendennis  went  to  the  same  place, 
I  understood  why  we  had  been  there.  The  acquaint- 
ances I  made  then  I  had  most  friendly  relations 
with  afterwards.  They  made  my  stay  of  three  years 
in  England  a  most  happy  one. 

"In  1852  Thackeray  made  his  first  visit  to  the 
United  States.  I  followed  about  a  month  later, 
reaching  New  York  on  New  Year's  day,  1853.  I 
had  hardly  got  into  the  hotel  on  Broadway,  nearly 
opposite  Grace  Church,  when  he  appeared  and  said 
he  had  an  invitation  for  me  to  a  reception  party  to 
be  given  that  evening  at  a  villa  in  the  country,  and 
would  call  for  me.  He  came  in  a  sleigh  at  the 
appointed  hour,  and  took  me  to  the  out-of-town 
villa  on  the  west  side  of  Fifth  Avenue,  between 
37th  and  38th  streets.  It  was  indeed  out  of  town 
at  that  time.  •.  .  . 

"  You  ask  me  about  our  lower  floor  in  Houston 
St.  Like  all  New  York  houses  of  that  day,  it  con- 
tained two  rooms  (with  closets).  The  front  was  our 
dining-room.  The  closets  between  were  our  pantry  ; 
and  the  rear  room  was  occupied  as  a  bedroom  by 
Samuel  E.  Lyon,  whose  family  lived  in  Westchester 
County.  He  practised  law  in  New  York,  where  he 
was  in  partnership  with  Alexander  Hamilton,  grand- 
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son  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton.  They  had  a  large 
business,  and  often  he  had  to  stay  over  in  town. 
When  he  did  he  made  his  home  with  us.  .  .  ." 

To  the  Bower  of  Virtue  Thackeray  was  again 
heartily  welcomed  on  his  arrival  in  New  York,  and 
a  corner  was  found  for  Charles,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  the  good  English  valet.  Curtis 
recalled  Thackeray's  expressions-  of  delight,  and 
beaming  with  happiness  at  finding  himself  back  on 
Broadway  again,  also  how  he  would  drop  in  on  him 
at  his  editorial  sanctum  no.  10  Park  Place,  and  lay- 
ing down  his  watch  on  the  desk  or  table,  greet  him 
with,  "  George  William,  I  will  give  you  just  fifteen 
minutes,"  or,  "  My  dear  boy,  can  you  waste  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  on  an  hidle  Hinglishman  ?  "  Sometimes 
the  two  friends  would  walk  across  City  Hall  Park, 
and  take  lunch  together  at  Windust's  in  Park  Row. 

During  his  second  visit,  Lester  Wallack  became 
a  favourite  with  Thackeray.  In  his  "  Memories  of 
Fifty  Years,"  the  popular  actor  writes  of  the  cele- 
brated author :  "  I  thought  him  with  his  great 
height,  his  spectacles,  which  gave  him  a  pedantic 
appearance,  and  his  chin  carried  in  the  air,  the  most 
ppmpous,  supercilious  person  I  had  ever  met,  but 
I  lived  to  alter  that  opinion,  and  in  a  very  short 
time.  Thackeray  then  lived  with  a  very  great  and 
dear  friend  of  mine  and  my  father's,  and  they  had 
rooms  together  in  Houston  Street.  I  had  a  house 
next  door  but  one  to  them,  and  this  is  how  I 
became  so  intimate  with  Thackeray.     The  name 
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of  this  gentleman  was  William  Duer  Robinson,  a 
member  of  an  old  and  well-known  family,  a  family 
whose  property  was  confiscated  in  revolutionary 
times  because  they  stuck  to  the  King.  Thackeray, 
I  suppose,  took  a  fancy  to  me :  at  any  rate  it  was 
understood  every  night  when  I  came  home  from 
acting,  that  if  I  saw  a  light  in  a  certain  window  I 
was  to  go  in.  When  I  did  find  them  in  we  never 
parted  until  half  past  two  or  three  in  the  morning. 
Then  was  the  time  to  see  Thackeray  at  his  best, 
because  then  he  was  like  a  boy :  he  did  not  attempt 
to  be  the  genius  of  the  party :  he  would  let  Robin- 
son or  me  do  the  entertaining,  while  he  would  be 
the  audience.  It  did  not  matter  how  ridiculous  or 
impossible  might  be  the  things  I  said,  he  would 
laugh  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  face :  such  an  un- 
sophisticated gentle  creature  as  he  was.  He  gave 
a  large  dinner,  at  which  I  remember  were  my  father, 
George  William  Curtis,  Mr.  Robinson  and  myself, 
eighteen  in  all.  It  was  the  most  delightful  evening 
that  could  possibly  be  imagined.  .  .  .  Curtis  and  I 
sang  a  duet  I  remember,  '  Drink  to  Me  Only  with 
Thine  Eyes,'  and  we  were  asked  to  repeat  it  three 
or  four  times.  This  all  took  place  about  the  year 
1856.  On  one  occasion  there  was  to  be  a  dinner 
party  of  four.  Thackeray  said  it  might  probably 
be  the  last  time  he  should  meet  us  convivially  dur- 
'  ing  the  visit,  so  we  agreed  to  dine  together  with 
him  in  Robinson's  rooms.  The  party  was  to  con- 
sist of  Mr.  Robinson,  my  father  and  myself.    After 
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waiting  a  long  time  for  Thackeray,  at  last  there 
came  a  ring  at  the  bell,  and  the  waiter  brought  up 
a  large  parcel  and  a  note  from  him,  saying  that  a 
letter  he  had  received  compelled  him  to  pack  up 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  start  for  England  by  the 
first  steamer,  adding,  '  By  the  time  you  receive  this, 
dear  William,  I  shall  be  almost  out.  of  the  harbour. 
Let  me  ask  you  to  accept  this  little  gift,  as  a  re- 
membrance of  the  many,  many  pleasant  days  and 
nights  we  have  passed  together.'  "  The  present  was 
a  beautiful  silver  tankard,  simply  inscribed,  "  W.  D. 
Robinson  from  W.  M.  Thackeray,  April  26,  1856," 
which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
family,  and  to  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. Another  equally  prized  treasure  is  a  copy 
of  "The  Virginians,"  presented  to  him  by  the  author, 
with  the  following  daintily  written  inscription : 

"  In  the  U.  States  and  in  the  Queen's  dominions 
All  people  have  a  right  to  their  opinions, 
And  many  people  don't  much  relish  '  The  Virginians.' 
Peruse  my  book,  dear  R.,  and  if  you  find  it 
A  little  to  your  taste,  I  hope  you  '11  bind  it." 

A  surviving  friend  of  Lester  Wallack  asserts 
that  the  successful  play  of  "  Rosedale  "  was  written 
as  the  result  of  a  conversation  at  one  of  the  nodes 
ambrosian*  at  No.  604  Houston  Street.  The  actor 
questioned  an  assertion  of  Thackeray's,  that  the 
lovers  in  a  popular  play  must  be  very  young  per- 
sons, Wallack  later  putting  the  novelist's  theory  to 
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the  test  by  writing  "  Rosedale,"  in  which,  as  will  be 
remembered  by  many  of  my  readers,  Elliott  Grey 
and  Rosa  Lee  are  both  rather  pass'e  for  young 
lovers. 

In  addition  to  George  Bancroft,  who  knew  Byron, 
Thackeray  became  well  acquainted  with  Charles 
King,  president  of  Columbia  College,  who,  with 
his  elder  brother  John,  was  at  school  at  Harrow 
with  Byron  and  Peel,  their  father,  Rufus  King,  being 
then  American  minister  to  the  court  of  St.  James. 
This  fine  type  of  gentleman  of  the  old  school  ex- 
pressed to  the  English  author  admiration  for  Byron's 
courage.  He  befriended  a  delicate  boy,  saying  to 
his  protege :  "  If  any  one  bullies  you  tell  me,  and  I 
will  thrash  him  if  I  can."  Considering  his  lameness, 
Byron  was  good  at  cricket,  *  said  Mr.  King,  who 
also  knew  Peel, "  the  greatest  member  of  Parliament 
who  ever  lived,"  and  Palmerston,  who  left  Harrow 
a  hundred  years  ago !  James  G.  King,  a  younger 
brother  of  John  and  Charles,  was  Thackeray's  New 
York  banker. 

In  the  spring  of  1856,  Thackeray  was  unwisely 
advised  by  Mr.  Reed  and  other  Philadelphia  friends 
to  repeat  his  lectures  on  the  English  Humourists 
in  that  city.  The  undertaking  was  a  failure,  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  lectures  having 
been  printed  by  the  Harpers  in   1853.      Thackeray 

1  Byron's  account  of  a  match  in  which  he  played  is  to  be  found  in 
one  of  his  letters  from  Harrow.  The  poet  says,  "We  have  played 
the  Eton  and  were  most  confoundedly  beat." 
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took  his  disappointment  good-humouredly,  but  ex- 
pressed much  sympathy  with  the  man  of  business. 
"  I  don't  mind  the  empty  benches,  but  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  that  sad,  pale-faced  young  man  as  I  come 
out  who  is  losing  money  on  my  account."  He 
generously  returned  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  the 
amount  which  had  been  lost  in  the  speculation  by 
the  young  Philadelphian,  who  had  paid  Thackeray 
a  specified  sum  to  repeat  the  lectures.  The  modern 
Fielding  was  well  designated  by  an  English  friend 
as  "  Good  Will."  The  incident  is  mentioned  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Reed  written  on  the  day  he 
sailed. 

Before   sailing    for    Liverpool,    Thackeray   gave 
a  farewell  dinner  at  Delmonico's,  then  on  the  corner 


{uf*«  y Jk.  Aha  (UtA  Aum.  t*Ju.  \uta  aX  Vti**unu- 


of  Broadway  and  Chambers  Street,  opposite  A.  T. 
Stewart  &  Co.'s.  Thirty-two  guests  sat  down  with 
him,  including  Reed  and  several  other  Philadelphia 
friends,  who  came  to  New  York  to  attend  the 
entertainment.  The  last  survivor  said,  "  We  had 
a  glorious  night  of  it;"  and  he  remembered  that 
the  party  included  Cozzens,  Cranch,  Curtis,  Daly, 
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Dana,  Charles  A.  Davis,  Duer,  Hackett,  Halleck, 
Hicks,  Charles  King,  Robinson,  Taylor,  the  two 
Wallacks,  Ward,  and  Young.     Alas  ! 

"All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces." 

"  Thackeray  was  in  fine  spirits,"  writes  George 
William  Curtis,  "  and  when  the  cigars  were  lighted 
he  said  that  there  should  be  no  speech-making,  but 
that  everybody,  according  to 
the  old  rule  of  festivity, 
should  sing  a  song  or  tell  a 
story.  James  Wallack  was 
one  of  the  guests,  and  with 
a  kind  of  shyness  which  was 
unexpected  but  very  agree- 
able in  a  veteran  actor,  he 
pleaded  very  earnestly  that 
he  could  not  sing  and  knew 
no  story.  But  with  friendly 
persistence,  which  yet  was 
not  immoderate,  Thackeray 
declared  that  no  excuse  could 
be  allowed,  because  it  would  be  a  manifest  injustice 
to  every  other  modest  man  at  table  and  put  a 
summary  end  to  the  hilarity.  c  Now,  Wallack,' 
he  continued,  'we  all  know  you  to  be  a  truthful 
man.  You  can,  since  you  say  so,  neither  sing  a 
song  nor  tell  a  story.  But  I  tell  you  what  you  can 
do  better  than  any  living  man  —  you  can  give 
us  the  great  scene  from  "  The  Rent  Day."  '    There 


A  Thackeray  Sketch 
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was  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  agreement,  and  old 
Wallack,  smiling  and  yielding,  still  sitting  at  the 
table  in  his  evening  dress,  proceeded  in  a  most 
effective  and  touching  recitation  from  one  of  his 
most  famous  parts.  No  enjoyment  of-  it  was 
greater  and  no  applause  sincerer  than  those  of 
Thackeray,  who  presently  sang  his  '  Little  Billee,' 
with  infinite  gusto."  As  a  pendant  to  the  above, 
Judge  Daly,  the  last  of  the  party,  after  more 
than  twoscore  years,  remembered  two  additional 
incidents  of  the  evening :  that  the  poet  Halleck, 
remaining  in  his  seat,  —  for,  as  he  said,  he  could 
not  speak  standing,  —  made  a  remarkably  bright 
little  speech,  and  that  Curtis  and  Lester  Wallack 
sang  several  duets. 

Of  this  delightful  dinner  Curtis  relates,  in  one 
of  his  incomparable  "  Easy  Chair  "  essays,  an  amus- 
ing instance  of  the  marvellous  assurance  and  exqui- 
site courtesy  of  Thackeray's  particular  friend, 
"  Sam  "  Ward.  He  writes  :  "  The  Easy  Chair  re- 
calls one  incident  which  was  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  masterly  and  phenomenal  assurance  of  a  well- 
known  figure  in  the  Bohemian  circles  of  New  York 
at  that  time,  but  whom  it  must  veil  under  the 
name  of  Uncle  Ulysses.  By, the  side  of  the  Chair 
sat  a  poet,  whom  also  it  must  protect  by  the  name 
of  Candide,  for  a  simpler  and  sincerer  literary  man 
never  lived.  It  was  in  the  time,  as  Thackeray  was 
fond  of  saying,  Planco  Consule,  which  in  this  instance 
means  in  the  time  of  the  old  '.  Putnam's  Monthly 
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Magazine.'  The  number  for  the  month  had  just 
been  published,  and  Candide  had  contributed  to 
it  his  '  Hesperides,'  a  charming  poem,  although  the 
reader  will  not  find  that  title  in  his  works.  He 
and  the  Easy  Chair  were  speaking  of  the  maga- 
zine, when  Uncle  Ulysses,  who  had  never  met 
Candide,  and  knew  him  only  by  name,  dropped 
into  the  chair  bevond  him,  and  at  a  convenient 
moment  made  some  pleasant  remark  to  the  Easy 
Chair  across  Candide,  who  sat  placidly  smoking. 
'  By-the-bye,'  said  Uncle  Ulysses  presently, 'what 
a  good  number  of  "  Putnam  "  it  is  this  month  ! 
But,  my  dear  Easy  Chair,  can  you  tell  me  why 
it  is  that  all  our  young  American  poets  write  noth- 
ing but  Longfellow  and  water  ?  Here  in  this 
month's  "  Putnam "  there  is  a  very  pretty  poem 
called  w  Hesperides."  Very  pretty,  but  nothing  but 
diluted  Longfellow.' 

"  This  was  said  to  the  Easy  Chair  most  unsus- 
piciously across  the  author  of  the  poem,  and  at  the 
moment  it  was  uttered,  the  Easy  Chair,  to  prevent 
any  further  disaster,  broke  in  and  said,  'Yes,  it  is 
a  delightful  poem,  written  by  our  friend  Candide 
who  sits  beside  you.  Pray  permit  me  to  intro- 
duce you.  Mr.  Candide,  this  is  Uncle  Ulysses.' 
Candide  turned,  evidently  swelling  with  anger,  and 
the  Easy  Chair  was  extremely  uncertain  of  the 
event,  when  Uncle  Ulysses,  with  exquisite  urbanity 
and  a  look  of  surprise  and  pleasure,  held  out  his 
hand,  and  said :  '  Mr.  Candide,  this  is  a  pleasure 
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which  I  have  long  anticipated.  I  am  very  much 
honoured  in  making  your  acquaintance,  and  I  was 
just  speaking  to  the  Easy  Chair  of  your  delightful 
poem  just  published  in  "Putnam."  I  congratulate 
you  with  all  my  heart.' 


An  American  Book-plate 


"  Candide,  astonished  but  perplexed,  and  yielding 
to  the  perfect  bonhomie  of  Uncle  Ulysses,  half 
involuntarily  put  out  his  hand,  which  our  uncle 
shook  warmly,  and  in  five  minutes  his  fascinating 
tongue  had  charmed  Candide  so  completely  that 
the    Easy  Chair  is  confident   that   the  good    poet 
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always  supposed  that  in  some  extraordinary  manner 
he  had  entirely  misunderstood  Uncle  Ulysses's  re- 
mark touching  the  imitative  tendency  of  young 
American  poets." 

Two  days  before  his  departure  on  the  American 
steamer  "  Baltic  "  of  the  Collins  Company,  which 
sailed  for  Liverpool  April  24,  Thackeray  dined 
with  Charles  Augustus  Davis,  meeting,  among 
others,  "  lovely  Sally  Baxter "  and  the  poet  Hal- 
leck.  At  that  pleasant  dinner-party  he  expressed 
great  regret  that  he  came  to  this  country  too  late 
to  meet  Cooper,  for  whose  writings  he  entertained 
the  highest  admiration,  and  referred  to  the  affect- 
ing final  scene  in  "  The  Prairie  "  when  the  dying 
Leatherstocking  said,  "  Here  !  "  as  surpassing  any- 
thing that  he  had  met  with  in  English  literature, 
saying,  " '  La  Longue  Carabine  '  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  character  in  fiction,  and  better  than  any 
in  Scott's  lot." 

April  24. 

My  dear  Reed,  —  When  you  get  this,  .  .  .  remum- 
mum-ember  me  to  kick-kick-kind  ffu-fffu-ffriends  ...  a 
sudden  resolution  —  to  —  mummum-morrow  ...  in  the 
Bu-bu-baltic. 

Good-by,  my  dear  kind  friend,  and  all  kind  friends  in 
Philadelphia.  I  did  n't  think  of  going  away  when  I  left 
home  this  morning ;   but  it 's  the  best  way. 

I  think  it   is  best   to  send   back  25   per  cent,  to  poor 

.     Will    you    kindly    give    him    the    enclosed ;    and 

depend  on  it  I  shall  go  and  see  Mrs.  Booth  when   I  go 
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to'  London,  and  tell  her  all  about  you.  My  heart  is 
uncommonly  heavy ;  and  I  am  yours  gratefully  and 
affectionately.  W.  M.  T. 

A  few  days  after  Thackeray  sailed,  in  speaking 
to  a  young  friend  of  the  exquisite  scene  in  "The 
Newcomes,"  when  the  dying  colonel  drew  himself 
up,  exclaiming,  "  Adsum  !"  Halleck  remarked  that 
the  similarity  between  this  and  the  Cooper  scene,  to 
which  attention  had  been  called  at  the  Davis  dinner, 
was  certainly  a  singular  literary  coincidence,  but  un- 
doubtedly undesigned,  adding,  "  I  know  of  nothing 
in  nineteenth-century  fiction  likely  to  outlive  them." 

Bayard  Taylor  writes  to  a  friend,  "  Thackeray 
went  off  in  the  Baltic  on  Saturday,  running  off 
from  his  friends  for  fear  of  saying  good-bye.  I 
saw  him  off.  He  seemed  sorry  to  leave."  Still 
we  must  believe  that  he  was  happy  to  return  to 
"  the  familiar  London  flagstones,  and  the  library 
at  the  Athenaeum,  and  the  ride  in  the  park,  and 
the  pleasant  society  afterwards." 

The  first  message  received  from  Thackeray  after 
his  departure  from  this  country  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  William  Duer  Robinson. 

On  board  last  day.  May  7,  1856. 
My  dear  old  Robinson, —  I  tell  you  that  writing  is 
just  as  dismal  and  disgusting  as  saying  goodbye.  I  hate 
it  and  but  for  a  sense  ef  duty  I  would  n't  write  at  all 
—  confound  me  if  I  would.  But  you  know  after  a  fellow 
has  been  so  uncommonly   hospitable  and   kind  and   that 
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sort  of  thing  —  a  fellow  ought  you  see  to  write  and  tell 
a  fellow  that  a  fellow  's  very  much  obliged  and  —  in  a 
word  you  understand.  Sir,  you  made  me  happy  when 
I  was  with  you,  you  made  me  sorry  to  come  away  and  you 
make  me  happy  now  when  I  think  what  a  kind  generous 
friendly  W  D  R  you  are.  You  have  Davis  back  in  the 
Bower  of  Virtue  — you  '11  fill  that  jug  one  day  and  drink  to 
my  health  won't  you  ?  and  when  you  come  to  Europe  you  '11 
come  to  me  &  my  girls  mind,  and  we  '11  see  if  there  is  not 
some  good  claret  at  36   Onslow  Square.   .  ,  . 

Home,  (wiz  36  Onslow  Square,  Brompton  London)  May  9.  * 
We  did  pass  the  bar,  and  did  n't  I  have  a  good  dinner 
at  the  Adelphi,  and  was  n't  I  glad  to  get  back  to  town 
yesterday,  and  wasn't  there  a  great  dinner  at  the  Garrick 
Club  (the  Annual  Shakespeare  dinner  w?  ought  to  have 
come  ofF  on  the  23d  ult.  but  was  put  off  on  ace.  of  a  naval 
review)  and  did  n't  I  make  a  Yankee  speech,  and  oh  lor' 
Robinson  !  have  n't  I  got  a  headache  this  morning  ?  I  'm 
ashamed  to  ask  for  a  sober-water  that 's  the  fact.  —  And 
so  here  's  the  old  house,  the  old  room  the  old  teapot  by 
my  bedside,  the  old  trees  nodding  in  at  the  window —  it 
looks  as  if  I  'd  never  been  away  —  and  that  it  is  a  dream  I 
have  been  making.  Well,  in  my  dream  I  dreamt  there 
was  an  uncommonly  good  fellow  by  name  W  D  R.  and  I 
dreamed  that  he  treated  me  with  all  sorts  of  kindness,  and 
I  send  him  and  J  C  B  D.1  and  D  D  2  (and  what 's  L's 
name  down-stairs  ? 3)  my  heartiest  regards ;  and  when 
my  young  women  come  home  I  shall  tell  them  what  a 
deal  of  kindness  their  Papa  had  across  the  water.  So 
good  bye,  my  dear  Robinson  &  believe  me  always  grate- 
fully yours,  W.  M.  T. 

1  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis.       2  Denning  Duer.        s  Samuel  E.  Lyons. 
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Tell  Jim  Wallack  that  we  had  n't  a  single  actor  at 
the  Shakespeare  dinner  and  that  F.  Fladgate  and  G. 
Dance  send  their  best  remembrances  to  him.  How  did 
that  Sunday  dinner  go  off?  Was  it  as  bad  as  the  dreary 
Friday  ? " 

Soon  after  the  burly  Briton's  arrival  in  London 
one  of  his  friends  writes,  "  Yesterday  I  met  Thack- 
eray who  is  just  returned  from  the  United  States. 
He  thinks  there  is  every  probability  of  the  quarrel 
leading  to  war  for  there  is  a  very  hostile  spirit,  con- 
stantly increasing  throughout  the  States,  and  an  evi- 
dent desire  to  quarrel  with  us.  He  says  he  has 
never  met  a  single  man  who  is  not  entirely  per- 
suaded, that  they  are  in  the  right,  and  we  are  in  the 
wrong,  and  they  are  equally  persuaded  if  war  ensues 
they  will  give  us  a  good  thrashing ;  they  don't  care 
for  consequences  ;  their  riches"  are  immense,  and  two 
hundred  thousand  men  would  appear  in  arms  at  a 
moment's  notice."  * 

In  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  1824,  of  "Im- 
aginary Conversations,"  may  be  seen  the  following 
stinging  epigram  on  the  Georges  written  on  a  fly- 
leaf by  an  early  possessor  of  the  precious  volume. 
These  lines  by  Landor  have  frequently  been  at- 
tributed to  Thackeray,  and  have  also  very  often 
been  misquoted :  — 

"  Landor  was  with  Thackeray  after  his  lectures 
on  the  Georges  were  delivered  in  London,  and 
said :  — 

1  Henry  Greville's  Memoirs,  June  i,  1856. 
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"  '  I  sing  the  Georges  Four, 

For  Providence  could  stand  no  more. 

Some  say  that  far  the  worst 

Of  all  the  four  was  George  the  First. 

But  still  by  some  't  is  reckon'd 

That  worser  still  was  George  the  Second. 

No  mortal  ever  said  one  word 

Of  good  or  bad  of  George  the  Third. 

When  George  the  Fourth  from  Earth  Ascended 

Thank  God  the  line  of  Georges  ended.' 

"  Extempore  by  Landor." 

Writing  to  the  late  Baron  Tauchnitz  in  May, 
1856,  Thackeray  says:  "Your  letter  of  the  a 6th 
March  has  only  just  found  me  on  my  return 
from  America,  where  I  made  a  prosperous  voyage, 
though  I  have  not  quite  reached  the  sum  of  jive 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  the  Allgemeine  Zei- 
tung  states  to  be  the  present  amount  of  my  savings. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  your  English  —  a  letter  con- 
taining £  —  is  always  in  a  pretty  style.  You 
are  welcome  to  the  '  Miscellanies '  for  that  sum  ; 
in  the  forthcoming  volumes  is  a  novel  about 
'  Frederic  the  Great.'  I  don't  think  I  ever  sent 
you  the  sealed  paper  investing  you  with  the  right 
over  the  '  Newcomes  ' :  I  fear  I  have  lost  it ;  but 
you  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  shrink  from  my 
bargain.  Will  you  come  to  London  this  year  ? 
Give  a  notice,  and  believe  me  very  very  faithfully 
yours.  .  .  ." 

Lowell  writes  from  London  to  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  August    11,    1856:  "Thackeray  gave  us 


Crayon  Sketch  by  Samuel  Laurence  for  his  Portrait  of  Thackerav 
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(Story,  Cranch  —  whom  I  brought  over  from  Paris 
—  and  me)  a  dinner  at  the  Garrick  club.  The  place 
is  full  of  pictures  of  actors  and  actresses,  some  of 
them  admirable  —  one  of  Garrick  as  Macbeth,  for 
example  —  especially  those  by  ZofFany.  The  din- 
ner was  very  funny.  Thackeray  had  ordered  it  for 
two,  and  was  afraid  there  would  not  be  enough  — 
an  apprehension  which  he  expressed  very  forcibly  to 
the  waiter.  He  said  something  to  Story  which 
pleased  him  wonderfully.  There  were  some  cut- 
lets which  did  look  rather  small.  '  Eat  one  of  'em, 
Story,'  said  he ;  '  it  will  make  you  feel  a  little 
hungry  at  first,  but  you  '11  soon  get  over  it.'  The 
benevolent  tone  he  gave  to  the  soon  was  delight- 
fully comic.  After  dinner  we  went  to  a  room 
over  the  'Cyder  Cellar'  to  smoke.  Thackeray 
called  for  a  glass  of  gin  and  water,  and  presently 
sent  for  the  last  '  Newcomes,'  saying  that  he  would 
read  us  the  death  of  Colonel  Newcome.  While 
he  was  reading,  came  in  a  tall  man  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves and  cried,  '  Well,  Thack,  I  've  read  your 
last  number.  Don't  like  it.  It's  a  failure.  Not 
so  good  as  the  rest!'  This  was  Maurice  John 
O'Connell.1  Thackeray  was  not  at  all  disturbed, 
but  sent  him  off  cavalierly.  While  reading  one 
of  the  worst  tirades  of  the  'Campaigner'  he  inter- 
rupted himself  to  say,  'That's  my  she- devil  of  a 
mother-in-law,  you  know,  whom  I  have  the  good 

1  Lowell  should  have  called  him  Morgan  John  O'Connell,  a  son  of 
the  more  celebrated  father,  Liberator  Daniel  O'Connell. 
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luck  to  possess  still.'  I  complained  of  his  marry- 
ing Clive  and  Ethel  as  an  artistic  blunder.  He 
acknowledged  that  it  was  so.  '  But  then,  you  see, 
what  could  a  fellow  do  ?  So  many  people  wanted 
'em  married.  To  be  sure,  I  had  to  kill  off  poor 
little  Rosey  rather  suddenly,  but  shall  not  a  man 
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Drawn  by  Eyre  Crowe,  A.R.  A. 

do  what  he  will  with  his  own  ?     Besides,  we  can 
hope  they  won't  have  any  children.'  " 

To  the  wife  of  his  friend  Sir  Henry  Cole,  con- 
nected with  the  Art  Department  of  Kensington 
Museum,  and  the    inspirer   of  the  famous  Punch. 

parody,  — 

"  I  built  my  Cole  a  lordly  treasure-house," 
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Thackeray  writes,  after  his  second  American  tour, 
the  following  undated  note :  — 

31,  Saturday. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Cole, —  I  am  going  to  confiseoli  an 
American  rocking-chair  which  has  been  an  eye  and  shin- 
sore  in  my  room  for  years  past  since  a  Yankee  Captain  gave  it 
to  me.  The  girls  say  your  children  like  to  rock  in  this  chair 
very  much  in  spite  of  its  ugliness  and  many  defects.  Will 
they  have  it  in  the  nursery,  or  shall  the  Broker  ship  it  off? 
Please  ask  Mamma  to  decide  this  most  important  question. 

This  chapter  may  be  appropriately  concluded 
with  a  droll  anecdote  which  Thackeray  delighted  to 
relate  as  a  set-off  to  his  own  exalted  view  of  his  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  to  illustrate  the  value  of  worldly 
fame.  Soon  after  his  return  from  the  United  States, 
he  bethought  himself  of  addressing  his  lectures  on 
the  Georges  to  the  rising  youth  of  the  two  Univer- 
sities' of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Before  doing  so, 
it  was  necessary  to  obtain  licenses  from  the  col- 
legiate authorities.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
Chancellor  of  the  former  seat  of  learning ;  was 
acquainted  with  Thackeray  and,  as  his  eldest  son 
assured  me,  read  "  Vanity  Fair "  with  delight  at 
Walmer  Castle,  on  its  first  appearance  in  monthly 
numbers.  The  "  Iron  Duke  "  lived  in  a  broad 
atmosphere  of  the  every-day  world,  and  if  applied  to 
would  doubtless  have  understood  at  once  the  author 
and  his  business.  But  the  learned  Oxford  deputy, 
whose  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  was  possibly 
profound,  but  whose  acquaintance  with  contempo- 
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rary  English  classics  was  obviously  limited,  said  to 
the  modest  applicant : 

"  Pray,  what  can  I  do  to  serve  you  ?  " 


Thackeray's  Lord  Steyne 

"  My  name  is  Thackeray." 
"  So  I  see  by  this  card." 

"  I  seek  permission  to  lecture  within  the  precincts." 
"Ah  !  you  are  a  lecturer?    What  subjects  do  you 
undertake — religious  or  political?" 
"  Neither ;  I  am  a  literary  man." 
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"  Have  you  written  anything?  " 

"Yes,  I  am  the  author  of 'Vanity  Fair,'"  said 
Thackeray,  conscious,  no  doubt,  of  having  done 
something  worthy  of  remembrance. 

"  I  presume  a  dissenter,"  said  the  Oxford  man, 
quite  unsubdued.  "  Has  '  Vanity  Fair '  anything 
to  do  with  John  Bunyan's  work  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly,"  ,said  Thackeray.  "  I  have  also 
written  { Pendennis  '  and  c  Henry  Esmond.'  " 

"  Never  heard  of  these  books,"  said  the  learned 
man  ;  "  but  no  doubt  they  are  proper  works." 

"  I  have  also  contributed  to  '  Punch,'  "  continued 
the  lecturer. 

" 'Punch ' !  I  have  heard  of  '  Punch,'  "  said  the 
scholar ;  "  it  is,  I  fear,  a  ribald  publication  of  some 
kind." 

A  score  of  years  ago,  while  spending  a  week  at 
Strathfieldsaye,  England,  the  second  Duke  of  Well- 
ington showed  me  his  father's  copy  of  "Vanity 
Fair."  It  was  the  suppressed  first  edition,  with  the 
portrait  drawn  by  Thackeray  of  the  Marquis  of 
Steyne,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  faithful  likeness 
of  a  living  nobleman.1     A  few  days  later  my  kind 

1  Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie  writes  concerning  the  original  of 
the  character  of  Lord  Steyne  in  "  Vanity  Fair  " :  "  Lord  Steyne  was  cer- 
tainly not  Lord  Lansdowne,'  for  whom  my  father  had  a  respect  and 
admiration.  I  suppose  my  father  may  have  been  told  the  picture  was 
like  Lord  Hertford,  and  thought  it  best  to  suppress  it  j  or  perhaps  the 
publishers  advised  him  to  do  so.  I  remember  hearing  my  elders  talk- 
ing about  it,  but  I  can't  remember  what  they  said.  The  only  thing 
I  know  for  certain  is  that  it  could  n't  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
Lord  Lansdowne." 
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host  said :  "  I  wish  to  make  you  a  present  before 
your  departure.  Shall  it  be  Thackeray's  story,  in 
which  you  are  so  much  interested,  or  a  lock  of  my 
father's  hair? "  The  interesting  relic  of  the  hero  of 
Waterloo  now  hangs  in  my  library,  framed  with  an 
engraving  of  his  portrait  painted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  and  one  of  Wellington's  letters,  while 
the  copy  of  "  Vanity  Fair "  which  I  might  have 
possessed  still  stands  on  its  shelf  in  the  large 
library  of  Strathfieldsaye,  —  the  name  of  the  noble 
estate  presented  by  the  British  government  to  the 
successful  soldier  for  a  day's  work  at  Waterloo. 
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When  this  bundle  of  egotisms  is  bound  up  together,  as  they  may  be  one  day, 
if  no  accident  keeps  this  tongue  from  wagging,  or  this  ink  from  running,  they 
will  bore  you  likely  :  so  it  would  be  to  read  through  "  Howell's  Letters  "  from 
beginning  to  end,  or  to  eat  the  whole  of  a  ham:  but  a  slice  on  occasion  may  have 
a  relish :  a  dip  into  the  volume  at  random,  and  so  on  for  a  page  or  two  :  and  now 
and  then  a  smile  ;  and  presently  a  gape  :  and  the  book  drops  out  of  your  hand  : 
and  so  bon  soir,  and  pleasant  dreams  to  you. 

Thackeray. 


THE  following  letter  is  addressed  to  his 
friend  Frederick  S.  Cozzens,  whom  he  had 
visited  at  Chestnut  Cottage,  Yonkers,  in 
185a,  and  described  so  humorously  in  the  "Spar- 
rowgrass  Papers." 

36  Onslow  Sq  :  London. 
Feb.  8  [1857].     (It's  a  Sunday  evening)  and  I'm  waiting 

for  dinner,  &  that's  how  you  come  by  an  answer. 

My  dear  Cozzens,  —  Thank  you  for  a  sight  of  your 
hand-writing,  and  the  kindly  reminiscences  of  those  jolly 
Centurions  whose  hospitality  and  affectionateness  this  /^. 
never  intends  to  forget.  What  pleased  me  most  in  V/' 
your  letter  is  to  have  it  under  your  own  hand  &  seal  that 
you  are  well.     I  should  like  to  see  those  pretty  little  chicks 
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again  —  that  snug  cottage  —  those  rosy-tinted  palisades  — 
that  dining-room  cupboard  up  wh  victuals  came  with 
clangor  —  that  snug  bedroom  where  the  celebrated 
Thacker  left  the  razor  strap  and  could  hear  for  hours 
Judge  Daly  talking  talking  into  midnight.  My  dear  old 
Judge  —  I  have  n't  forgot  what  I  owe  him.  .  .  .  Where 
Bayard  may  be  now  the  Loramussy  only  knows  - —  We 
liked  his  pretty  sisters,  we  had  brief  glimpses  of  a  jolly 
time  together  —  we  hope  to  meet  in  April  or  May  when  I 
bragged  about  taking  him  into  the  fashionable  world.  But 
I  hear  that  I  am  in  disgrace  with  the  fashionable  world  for 
speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  Georgie  Porgies  —  and  am 
not  to  be  invited  myself,  much  more  to  be  allowed  to  take 
others  into  polight  society.  I  writhe  at  the  exclusion. 
The  Georges  are  so  astoundingly  popular  here  that  I  go 
on  month  after  month  hauling  in  fresh  bags  of  sovereigns, 
wondering  that  the  people  are  not  tired  &  that  the  lecturer 
is  not  found  out.  Tomorrow  I  am  away  for  2  months 
to  the  North  —  have  found  a  Barnum  who  pays  me  an 
awful  sum  for  April  &  May,  and  let  us  hope  June  —  shall 
make  .£10,000  by  my  beloved  monarchs  one  way  or  the 
other  —  and  then  and  then  then  —  well  I  don't  know  what 
is  going  to  happen.  If  I  had  not  to  write  20  letters  a  day 
on  business  I  would  have  written  to  George  Curtis,  and 
given  him  an  old  man's  blessing  on  his  marriage.  But  I 
can't  write  —  no,  only  for  business  or  for  money  can  this 
pen  bite  this    paper.     As  I   am  talking  nonsense  to  you, 

all  the  fellows  are  present  in  my  mind,  I  hear  their 
4/9  laughter  &  talk,  and  taste  that  44  Chateau  Margaux, 

and  that  Champagne  do  you  remember  ?  —  And  I  say 
again  I  would  like  to  see  those  pretty  little  chicks.  So  the 
Athenaeum   assaulted  you  —  lo  you    now  !     I  never  heard 
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of  the  circumstance  —  the  shot  is  fired,  the  report  is  over, 
the  man  not  killed  —  the  critic  popgunning  away  at  some 
other  mark  by  this  time  —  and  you  I  hope  you  are  writing 
some  more  of  those  papers.  Your  book  &  Bayard  Tay- 
lor's helped  me  over  the  voyage  —  How  curious  it  is 
writing !  I  feel  as  if  I  was  back  again  in  New  York  and 
shaking  hands  with  ioo  of  you  — the  heart  becomes  warm 
—  God  bless  all  good  fellows  say  I.  Shall  I  ever  see  you 
all  again  ?  Providebit  Dominus  —  I  forget  whether  you 
know  Bancroft  Davis  —  The  folks  here  are  hospitable  to 
him.  He  has  a  pleasant  time.  Yesterday  we  elected  him 
into  the  Garriek  —  and  on  the  mantelpiece  in  my  dining- 
room  is  a  bottle  of  madeira  w?  he  gave  it  me  and  wj1  I  am 
going  to  hand  out  to  some  worthies  who  are  coming  to 
dine.  They  have  never  tasted  anything  like  it  —  that 's 
the  fact.  As  I  go  on  twaddling  I  feel  I  MUST  come 
back  &  see  you  all.  I  praise  Mr.  Washington  five  times 
more  here  than  I  did  in  the  States  —  our  people  cheer  —  the 
fine  folks  look  a  little  glum  but  the  celebrated  Thacker  does 
not  care  for  their  natural  ill-temper.  Only  2  newspapers 
here  have  abused  me  —  &  I  have  been  quite  on  their  side. 
April  5.  To  think  this  was  written  on  Feb.  8  and 
left  in  my  portfolio !  I  went  out  of  town  the  next  day 
only  returned  April  3  —  have  been  killing  &  eating  the 
Georges  ever  since.  I  do  not  know  what  this  letter  is 
about  —  I  am  not  going  to  read  so  much  MS.  if  I  can 
help  it,  but  I  remember,  when  I  wrote  it,  how  I  had  a 
great  desire  to  commune  with  my  old  chums  at  New  York 
and  hereby  renew  the  kindest  greetings  to  them.  Tell  me, 
Judge  Daly,  are  you  married  &  ahappy  ?  If  so  I  will  send 
you  those  books  I  owe  you.  Poor  Kane !  I  grieved  to 
think  of  that  hero  carried  so  soon  out  of  our  world.    There 

VOL.  I.  —  22 
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—  I  can  no  more  —  good  bye  my  dear  Cozzens  —  I  salute 
you  my  excellent  Century — G  Curtis  &  Young1  &  Daly 
I  am  yours  always 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

The  cordial  note  which  follows  was  written  to 
Bayard  Taylor,  mentioned  in  the  above  letter  to 
Mr.  Cozzens,  who  was  then  in  London,  receiving 
many  kindly  attentions  from  Thackeray,  including, 

Jk\^JL  S.  1>  *U*L  <U  urn,  uruilm  ih'USMi^li.lu,  y*4{v{w '.  I  «•*»< 
tui  e[tnau.  IU*  UwJ/U,  aA,  tAufuU.  Jfyui  3  -  <wu*  Utu.  VAu**\*.  **&*} 
K*  tynyt  u*%-  iuu*  •   \  AtUA  Vww  UiLtl  tu,  Uiu.  u  tSmJi .  I  cuu.  uA  y*\ 
t  "U+A  Jt  \%uuL  M.  <(  I  Uu.  tulf  A  .  Uj  I  ttuaudut^Uiuu.  I  unA  A  }*** 
I  tuul  a  4 tttJ'/Oi vu  t  OTcw'""  hxC  u~,  oO.  dww  4)  kustynk.  out  L^tlxf 
Zuuur  (L.  \UmAiA  ^ZM-ttMy  b  ltu<u>  1*6.  lux  ,JuA^  b*!^  m».  u«»  iv*M4<*  *  ***tt* 
l{  Ji.  I  wit  Ji~l  ij«4.  Unto.  Ur^,  I  miHyu.-   fim,tMu,KlyuvcLtKuXo\^i 

luW   C*H*ui  it  JfVU  All  (j  Au.  Uwi&l  ■  "Ilu46  -   f  Ou  tu>  WUT*.  •  ^iwAl^*  U»^| 

a  little  later,  a  portrait  of  Tennyson,  with  the  mes- 
sage accompanying  it,  to  which  were  added  a  few 
lines.  Taylor  appended  his  initials  and  the  date, 
June,  1857,  so  that,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  facsimile, 
the  same  page  contains  the  chirography  of  the  three 
T's,  —  Tennyson,  Thackeray,  and  Taylor.  The 
original  is  framed  with  the  portrait,  and  belongs  to 
Mrs.  Bayard  Taylor,  as  does  the  last  photograph 
of  Thackeray.  It  was  presented  to  Mr.  Taylor  after 
her  father's  death,  by  Mrs.    Ritchie.     In   his  "  At 

1  William  Young,  editor  of  the  "Albion." 
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Home  and  Abroad,"  Taylor  describes  a  pleasant 
annual  dinner  given  by  Thackeray  in  July,  1857, 
to  the  writers  for  "Punch,"  at  which  he  and  three 
other  Americans  were  present.  The  others  he 
describes  as  "  a  noted  sculptor,  the  architect-in-chief 
of  the  Central  Park,  and  an  ex-editor  of  the  New 
York  '  Times.'  "  Mr.  Taylor  writes  :  "  The  guests 
assembled  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  drawing-room,  most 
of  them  wearing  easy  black  cravats  instead  of  the 
stiff  white  '  chokers '  which  English  society  requires, 
and  marched  thence  to  the  dining-room  without  any 
particular  order  of  precedence.  Our  giant  host,  upon 
whose  head  lie  the  snows  of  wisdom,  not  of  age, 
illustrated  the  grandeur  of  cheerfulness,  as  he  took 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The  eyes  which 
can  pierce  through  the  triple  mail  of  shams  and 
hypocrisies,  sheathed  their  trenching  glances,  and 
beamed  only  a  cordial  hospitality.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  table  sat  Mark  Lemon,  his  very  oppo- 
site in  appearance." 

36  Onslow  Square,  29  May  [1857] 
My  dear  Bayard,  —  I  have  written  a  letter  to  Tennyson 
containing  comments  upon  your  character,  which  I  could  n't 
safely  trust  to  your  own  hand  —  and  so,  you  '11  go  to  Fresh- 
water in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  he  '11  be  prepared  to  receive 
you.  The  girls  are  sorry  not  to  see  the  sisters  who  must 
have  had  a  famous  time  and  we  here  shall  be  delighted  to 
shake  hands  with  you  —  A  month  sooner  we  would  not 
have  let  you  camp  out  elsewhere,  but  I  have  just  pulled 
part  of  my  house  down   and  have   only  one  bed-chamber 
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/^*-  i  'J***,  u+  ^  >ty  ^6  £ 

frr<L  fat«*t  .   P   V»tL    -^    fa    {^   % 
Thy  k+*    it^u^Ax^*.^    £  (^i.   eU*yb&j 

U*rh~     3  "C~ui  •  iZzut.    SHU**.     f*yXJL   **4   Ct^Ut, 

A  Letter  from  Tennyson,  with  a  note  to  Bayard  Taylor  added  by  Thackeray 
(the  words  "  June,  1857,"  an<^  'n'l'a^s>  are  Bayard  Taylor' 's) 
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where  there  were  to  be  two.  But  live  as  close  as  you  can 
to  us  and  eat,  drink,  smoke,  come  in  and  out  as  you  please, 
and  you'll  be  sure  to  please  W.  M.  T. 

The  following  brief  letter  was  addressed  to  T. 
Buchanan  Read,  an  American  poet  and  painter,  who 
was  then  visiting  Mr.  William  Thornton,  of  Whalley 
Range,  Manchester.  An  explanation  of  the  allu- 
sion to  "  electioneering  "  follows  the  epistle  in  which 
it  appears  :  — 

36  Onslow  Square,  August  3,  1857. 
My  dear  Read  :  Thank  you  for  your  volume.  I  did 
not  know  where  to  send  you  to  acknowledge  the  book. 
Would  say  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  read  it  yet — have 
been  away  out  of  town  on  business,  which  occupies  every 
hour  of  my  time  electioneering — have  been  ill  since  my 
return  and  so  busy  that  the  nurse  has  had  to  sit  in  the  ante-  . 
chamber  all  the  while.  Tomorrow  we  go  to  Brighton  and 
I  shall  see  your  icebergs  from  the  sea-shore  there.  Thank 
Mr.  Thornton  for  his  offer  of  hospitality,  but  I  am  prom- 
ised if  I  go  to  Manchester,  to  my  friend  Deane,  and  when 
I  go  it  will  be  in  force  with  my  daughters  in  company.  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  have  a  bill  of  the  ancestral  printing  : 
and  hope  that  we  may  soon  have  more  meetings  in  our 
country  or  in  yours.  Always  yours, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

In  the  summer  of  1857,  the  novelist  earnestly 
endeavoured  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
actually  stood  for  the  city  of  Oxford.  Fortunately, 
as  his  best  English'  and  American  friends  believed, 
he  was  then  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  make  his 
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mark  at  Westminster,  and  would  have  been  lost  in 
a  crowd  of  mediocrities.  He  did  much  better 
when,  addressing  the  electors  after  his  defeat,  he 
undertook  to  "  retire  and  take  my  place  with  my 
pen  and  ink  at  my  desk,"  which  he  did  immediately. 
The  result  was  an  American  novel,  the  first  number 
of  which  was  issued  in  the  following  November, 
with  a  whole  session  full  of  orations  addressed  to 
Mr.  Speaker.  Just  before  the  election  Thackeray 
sent  the  following  half-dozen  droll  lines  to  his 
daughters,  dated  Oxford,  J  ily  n,  1 857  :  — 

"  My  dearest  little  women,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
The  independent  Woters  is  all  along  with  me, 
But  nevertheless  I  own  it,  with  not  a  little  funk, 
The  more  respectable  classes  they  go  with  Wiscount  Monck  ; 
But  a  fight  without  a  tussle  it  is  not  worth  a  pin, 
And  so  St.  George  for  England  and  may  the  best  man  win." 

On  the  eve  of  the  election  Lord  Monck  with- 
drew in  favour  of  Mr.  Edward  Cardwell,  a  distin- 
guished public  man  and  a  warm  friend  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Of  his  successful  adversary  Thackeray  gal- 
lantly said :  "  I  never  should  have  stood  against  Card- 
well  if  I  had  known  he  was  coming  down."  This 
contest  is  otherwise  celebrated  for  a  charming  refer- 
ence made  to  it  by  Charles  Dickens,  and  for  one  of 
the  neatest  and  most  graceful  compliments  paid  to 
him  by  the  "  Wiscount."  After  Thackeray's  death? 
in  his  tribute  to  him,  Boz  wrote:  "He  dispatched 
his  agent  to  me  from  Oxford  with  a  droll  note  (to 
which  he  afterwards  added  a  verbal  postscript),  urg- 
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ing  me  to  come  down  and  make  a  speech,  and  tell 
them  who  he  was,  for  he  doubted  whether  more 
than  two  of  the  Electors  had  ever  heard  of  him,  and 
he  thought  there  might  be  as  many  as  six  or  eight 
who  had  heard  of  me." 
At  the  time  of  the  con- 
test a  sort  of  catchword, 
"May  the  best  man  win," 
was  the  constant  refrain. 
Meeting  Lord  Monck  in 
the  street  Thackeray  had 
a  little  friendly  talk  over 
the  prospects  of  the  fight, 
and  on  taking  leave  re- 
marked, "  May  the  best 
man  win."  "I  hope  not," 
said  Lord  Monck,  with  a 
courtly  bow  and  a  mean- 
ing glance  at  his  giant 
opponent.  Apropos  of 
this  charming  incident, 
there  comes  back  to  the 
writer  the  recollection  of 
a  Thackeray  Irish  story 
as  related  by  Curtis:  "An 
Irishman  who  appeared 
after  a  wedding  with  a 
broken  head  and  tattered 


Thackeray,  by  Frederick  Walker l 


1  Sir  John  Millais  said  of  Walker,  who  died  in  1875,  aged  on'y 
thirty-five,  that  he  was  "the  greatest  artist  of  the  century." 
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attire,  was  asked  what  had  happened,  and  he  an- 
swered, c  I  met  a  man  at  the  wedding,  that  I  did  n't 
know,  and  I  said  to  him  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  And 
he  says  to  me  "I  'm  the  best  man,"  and  be  me  saul, 
I  soon  found  out  he  was.'  "  As  an  appropriate  pen- 
dant to  this  may  be  added  the  following  incident  of 
a  more  modern  date  :  — 

"  So  ye  are  goin'  to  marry  Garrity's  widdy,  are 
yez?" 

"  Oi  am." 

"  And  fwat  will  yez  do  fwin  she  takes  to  tellin' 
yez  how  much  the  better  mon  her  first  mon  was  ?  " 

"  She  won't.  Did  n't  Oi  used  to  be  lickin'  Gar- 
rity  —  God  rest  'im  —  about  once  a  fortnight  fer 
t'ree  years  ? " 

Apropos  of  his  contest  for  Oxford,  Thackeray 
wrote  to  an  English  friend  in  1858  :  "I  don't  know 
when  I  shall  have  another  thousand  pounds  to 
spare  for  an  election  fight  —  but  having  tasted  of 
the  excitement,  have  a  strong  inclination  to  repeat 
it.  Novel  spinning  is  not  enough  occupation  for  a 
man  of  six-and-forty,  and  though  I  am  so  dilatory 
with  my  own  work,  I  think  I  should  he  all  the. 
better'  for  having  a  good  deal  more.  Did  you  hear 
that  some  of  your  young  gentlemen  wanted  to  make 
a  Lord  Rector  of  me  ? l  e  Domine,  non  sum  dignus.' 
They  should  go  for  graver  characters  than  satirical 
novelists,  and  Lord  Mahon  is  just  the  proper  man 
you  ought  to  have  for  that  quaint  office." 

1  /.  e.  of  Marischal  College  and  University. 
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In  place  of  a  Mrs.  Trollope  or  Charles  Dickens  ac- 
count of  the  country,  which  the  latter  lived  to  regret, 
Thackeray  complimented  us  by  writing  a  delightful 
story  of  the  days  of  George  the  First  and  George 
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the  Second,  containing  a  few  of  the  author's  Amer- 
ican recollections.  To  John  Esten  Cooke  he  said, 
"  I  shall  write  a  novel  of  American  life  with  the 
title  of c  The  Two  Virginians.'  The  scene  is  to  be 
in  Virginia.  There  will  be  two  brothers  as  the 
prominent  characters  :  one  will    take    the  English 
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side  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  other 
the  American,  and  they  will  both  be  in  love  with  the 
same  girl."  Thackeray  is  believed  to  have  been  in 
part  indebted  to  William  B.  Reed  of  Philadelphia, 
and  to  Mr.  Prescott's  crossed  swords  which  he  saw 
in  the  historian's  Boston  residence,  for  the  concep- 
tion of  the  story  which  appeared  as  "The  Virginians." 
In  1857  the  first  number  was  published,. and  the 
twenty-fourth  and  last  two  years  later.  This  Amer- 
ican novel,  as  all  readers  of  this  volume  are  probably 
well  aware,  is  a  continuation  of  "Henry  Esmond." 
It  takes  up  by  no  means  the  story  of "  Esmond," 
and  hardly  the  characters.  The  twin  brothers,  who 
are  called  the  Virginians,  are  grandsons  of  Henry 
Esmond  and  his  wife,  Lady  Castlewood.  Their 
only  daughter,  born  on  the  estate  in  Virginia,  had 
married  a  Warrington,  and  the  brothers  are  the  issue 
of  that  marriage.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
character  in  the  narrative  is  the  Baroness  Bernstein, 
who  in  the  novel  to  which  "  The  Virginians "  is  a 
sequel  appears  in  her  youth  as  Beatrix  Esmond. 
Many  other  personages  that  are  included  in  the 
earlier  work  are  carried  into  the  American  story. 
Thackeray  did  this  in  other  instances.  Major 
Dobbin  of  "  Vanity  Fair "  reappears  in  "  Pen- 
dennis,"  and  so  on.  This  was  his  most  profitable 
work,  the  author  receiving  about  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  being  more  than  was  paid  for  "  Vanity 
Fair,"  "  Henry  Esmond,"  and  "  The  Newcomes," 
"  the    quadrilateral    of  Thackeray's    fame,"  as    his 
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four  chief  novels  were  called  by  an  English  con- 
temporary. 

After  expressing  his  astonishment  at  the  number 
of  admirable  novels  Alexander  Dumas  pere  pro- 
duced, Thackeray  alludes  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  the  author  of  many -of  his  books,  and  writes, 
"  Why  not  ?  Does  not  the  chief  cook  have  aides 
under  him  ?  Did  not  Rubens's  pupils  paint  on  his 
canvases  ?  Had  not  Lawrence  assistants  for  his 
backgrounds  ? "  Then  he  suggests  how  convenient 
it  would  be  if  he  could  give  his  clerk  a  few  points  in 
the  morning,  such  as  :  "  Mr.  Jones,  if  you  please, 
the  Archbishop  must  die  to-day  in  about  five  pages. 
Turn  to  article  Dropsy  (or  what  you  will)  in  the 
Encyclopaedia.  Take  care  that  there  are  no  medical 
blunders  in  his  death.  Group  his  daughters,  phy- 
sician, chaplains  round  him.  In  Wales's  London, 
letter  B,  third  shelf,  you  will  find  an  account  of 
Lambeth,  and  some  prints  of  the  place.  Colour  in 
with  local  colouring.  The  daughter  will  come  down 
and  speak  to  her  lover  in  his  wherry  at  Lambeth 
stairs."  This  amusing  suggestion  is'one  that  some 
readers  of  the  "Roundabout  Papers,"  in  which  it 
occurs,  might  be  inclined  to  take  seriously  in  view 
of  the  claim  made  by  many  Marylanders  that  John 
P.  Kennedy  wrote  a  portion,  if  not  an  entire 
chapter  of  "  The  Virginians." 

Some  faint  colour  was  given  to  this  belief  by 
Thackeray's  frequent  appeals  to  American  friends 
for  aid,  occurring  in  several  communications  of  this 
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period,  including  the  following  one,  addressed  to 
William  D.  Robinson,  "  Cashier  of  the  Customs, 
New  York,"  which  Mrs.  Ritchie  describes  as  "  a 
delightful  letter,"  adding  as  to  the  Intentique  Ora 
Tenebant  chapter :  "  I  think  it  can  be  scarcely 
necessary  to  contradict  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy wrote  a  chapter  in  '  The  Virginians,'  which  is 
entirely  in  my  father's  handwriting.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Kennedy  gave  him  the  facts  about  the  scenery, 
but  I  am  sure  that  my  father  wrote  his  own  books, 
for  no  one  could  have  written  them  for  him." 

Mr.  Dandridge  Kennedy  writes  from  Warrenton, 
Virginia:  "While  in  this  country,  Thackeray  was, 
for  a  time,  the  guest  of  my  uncle,  John  P.  Kennedy, 
and  during  that  period  my  uncle  took  him  on  a 
visit  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Andrew  Kennedy,  in  Vir- 
ginia. I  believe  that  many  of  the  family  have  cred- 
ited the  chapter  you  speak  of  to  my  uncle,  but  I 
cannot  positively  assert  it.  Mr.  Latrobe  was  very 
intimate  with  my  uncle,  and,  I  think,  knew  much 
of  his  literary  and  other  work,  and  would  be  careful 
in  any  statement  he  made.  I  saw  Mr.  Thackeray 
while  he  was  staying  with  my  uncle,  and  knew  that 
the  latter  gave  him  much  information  as  to  the  Vir- 
ginia people  and  country,  and  that  he  took  him  on 
the  visit  to  Virginia  that  he  might  see  it  for  himself. 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  visited  the  exact  spot  of 
Virginia  that  Thackeray  describes,  and  about  which 
my  uncle  had  written  a  great  deal." 

The  death  of  Sir  John  Millais  brought  to  light 
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an  anecdote  of  his  about  Thackeray  which  serves  to 
discredit  still  more  the  Kennedy  claim,  if  further 
comment  on  the  episode  is  called  for.     According 


Thackeray. 


Punch  Picture  of  Thackeray  and  Jerrold 

AUTHORS'    MISERIES,    No.    6 
Old  Gentleman  :     Miss  Wiggets  :     Two  Authors 

Old  Gentleman  :  "I  am  sorry  to  see  you  occupied,  my  dear 
Miss  Wiggets,  with  that  trivial  paper,  'Punch.'  A  railway  is  not  a 
place,  in  my  opinion,  for  jokes.      I  never  joke  —  never." 

Miss  W.  s     "So  I  should  think,  sir." 

Old  Gentleman  :  "  And  besides,  are  you  aware  who  are  the 
conductors  of  that  paper,  and  that  they  are  Chartists,  Deists,  Atheists, 
Anarchists,  to  a  man  ?  I  have  it  from  the  best  authority,  that  they 
meet  together  once  a  week  in  a  tavern  in  Saint  Giles's,  where  they 
concoct  their  infamous  print.  The  chief  part  of  their  income  is  derived 
from  threatening  letters,  which  they  send  to  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
The  principal  writer  is  a  returned  convict.  Two  have  been  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey  ;  and  as  for  their  artist  —  as  for  their  artist  .   .   ." 

Guard  s     "  Swin-dum  !     Sta-tion  I  " 

{Exeunt  Two  Authors. 
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to  Sir  John,  "  the  novelist  was  girding  at  the  critics, 
some  of  whom  complained  that  one  of  his  chapters 
had  been  written  loosely  and  without  care.  c  To 
show  how  little  they  know,'  remarked  Thackeray, 
'I  may  tell  you  that  I  wrote  that  chapter  four 
times  over,  and  —  each  time  it  was  worse.'  " 

"  I  hear,"  observed  Thackeray  to  Douglas  Jer- 
rold,  "  that  you  have  said  '  The  Virginians '  is  the 
worst  novel  I  ever  wrote."  "  You  are  wrong,"  re- 
plied Jerrold ;  "  I  said  it  is  the  worst  novel  anybody 
ever  wrote."  "  And  yet,"  remarked  Mr.  Curtis, 
"  the  work  has  taken  its  rightful  place  among  the 
masterpieces  of  the  English  language,  although  sur- 
passed by  his  three  more  important  publications." 
Thackeray  and  Jerrold  sat  near  each  other  at  the 
weekly  "Punch  "  dinners,  and  there  was  as  little  love 
as  space  between  them,  but  Thackeray  wisely  said, 
"  What  is  the  use  of  quarrelling  with  a  man,  if  you 
have  to  meet  him  every  Wednesday  at  dinner  ?  " 

Apropos  of <f  The  Virginians,"  we  find  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  against  the  prevailing  use  at  present 
of  advertisements  in  literature.  After  pointing  out 
that  author  and  publisher  are  alike  censurable  for 
the  undignified  methods  now  in  vogue  to  attract  the 
eye  of  the  reading  public,  the  writer  traces  the  his- 
tory of  the  change  in  a  manner  that  would  most 
certainly  have  amused  Thackeray  :  "  The  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  author  is  illustrated  by  a  little 
incident  which  occurred  in  London  in  1858,  —  a 
prehistoric  age,  as  far  as  the  art  of  advertising  is 
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concerned.  Edmund  Yates  then  wrote,  for  a  peri- 
odical called  "  Town  Talk,"  a  short  account  of 
Thackeray's  personal  appearance  and  his  literary 
successes.  To  be  sure,  the  sketch  was  not  wholly 
flattering,  but  so  much  the  better,  for  no  one  could 
then  accuse  it  of  being  simply  a  puff.  What  was 
Thackeray's  proper  course  under  the  circumstances  ? 
No  enlightened  man  in  this  year  of  grace  1901  will 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  say  that  he  should  have 
clipped  the  article,  and  sent  it  with  his  own  photo- 
graph to  his  publishers,  Bradbury  and  Evans.  They 
should  have  immediately  ordered  five  hundred  proof 
slips  and  mailed  one  to  each  newspaper  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  some  such  circular  as  this  : 

Dear  Sir, —  Since  we  advertise  freely  in  your  col- 
umns, you  will  probably  wish  to  reprint  in  whole  or  in 
part,  with  proper  credit  to  "  Town  Talk,"  the  enclosed 
sketch  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  whose  popular  novel,  "  The  Vir- 
ginians," we  are  now.  publishing  in  monthly  parts  at  is. 
each.  The  sale  of  this  work  is,  as  you  doubtless  know, 
absolutely  unprecedented  in  the  book  trade.  If  you  can 
use  a  cut  we  shall  be  happy  to  send  you,  carriage  prepaid, 
an  excellent  electrotype  portrait  of  Mr.  Thackeray.  [Was 
this  before  the  days  of  electrotypes  ?]  Trusting  that  you 
will  do  your  best  for  us,  and  will  send  us  a  marked  copy, 
we  remain,  your  obedient  servants, 

Bradbury  and  Evans. 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  however,  nothing  of 
the  kind  happened.  Thackeray  did  not  even  offer 
Mr.  Yates  an  autograph  copy  of"  The  Newcomes." 
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Instead,  he  demanded  that  Mr.  Yates  should  apolo- 
gise for  printing  facts  about  the  colour  of  his  hair  and 
his  manner  of  speech,  learned  in  the  privacy  of  the 
Garrick  Club,  of  which  both  were  members.  Evi- 
dently Thackeray  was  labouring  under  the  delusion 
that  an  author  is  a  member  of  a  learned  profession, 
bound  by  some  such  fantastic  code  as  that  of  repu- 
table doctors  and  lawyers.  It  is  conceivable  that  if 
he  had  seen  on  every  board-bill  the  legend,  "  Read 
c  The  Virginians  ! '  A  Great  Historical  Novel  !  In- 
cidents of  the  French  and  Indian  War!  Brilliant 
Characterisation  of  George  Washington  !  "  he  would 
have  felt  as  horrified  as  the  President  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  if  he  saw  his  name  on 
a  poster  in  every  street-car  with  the  advice,  "  Go  to 

Dr. for  Appendicitis  !     Operations  While  You 

Wait!"  But  we  have  left  Thackeray's  benighted 
notions  far  behind  us  ! 1 

Referring  to  the  Thackeray-Yates  quarrel  alluded 
to  above,  an  American  admirer  of  Yates  informed 
the  writer  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  winning  of 
men,  an  ardent  disciple  of  Dickens,  whom  he  always 
mentioned  as  "The  Master,"  and  who  was  an  un- 
failing friend  of  Yates.  "  So  when  Yates  fell  into 
quarrel  with  Thackeray  and  solely,  as  he  often  said, 
because  of  his  own  boyish  effrontery,  Dickens  went 
into  the  ring  as  bottle-holder.  Thackeray  was  so 
vast,  so  dominant,  so  high  and  looming,  that  the 

l  "Every  Author  his  own  Press  Agent,"  The  Nation,  New  York, 
August  i,  1901. 
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young  scapegrace  of  a  Yates  could  not  resist  the 
shying  of  a  stone.  But  for  the  giant  to  have  shied 
back  !  Who  would  have  conceived  it?  The  blow 
would  have  been  fatal  to  'Young  Grub  street,'  as 
Thackeray  called  Yates,  if  Dickens  had  not  inter- 
vened his  buckler  and  assumed  the  quarrel.  Yates 
told  me  that  Thackeray  was  not  aiming  at  him,  but 
at  Dickens.  That  Thackeray  looked  upon  Yates 
as  among  the  free  lance  crowd  in  service  under 
Dickens,  given  to  waylay  whoever  might  come  in 
'  The  Master's '  road.  Having  seized  one  of  the 
freebooters  in  the  very  act  of  sin,  Thackeray  meant 
to  punish  the  master  through  the  man.  Thackeray 
stooped  to  conquer  —  and  failed." 1 

There  had  been  some  estrangement  between 
Thackeray  and  Dickens  since  the  autumn  of  1853. 
The  former,  justly  indignant  at  a  published  descrip- 
tion of  himself  by  a  member  of  the  Garrick  Club 
to  which  both  he  and  Dickens  belonged,  referred  it 
to  the  Committee,  who  decided  to  expel  the  writer. 
Dickens,  believing  expulsion  too  severe  a  penalty 
for  an  offence  thoughtlessly  given,  and  as  far  as 
might  be,  manfully  atoned  for  by  withdrawal  and 
regret,  interposed  to  avert  that  extremity.  "  Thack- 
eray resented  the  interference,"  writes  Foster,  "  and 
Dickens  was  justly  hurt  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
did  so.  Neither  was  wholly  right,  nor  was  either 
altogether  in  the  wrong."     Thackeray   had   cause 

1  "Personal  Reminiscences,"  by  John  Russell  Young,  New  York, 
1902. 

VOL.  I.  — 23 
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for  complaint  against  Edmund  Yates  and  for  his 
severe  criticism  ;  but  having  himself  in  his  earlier 
life  committed  similar  indiscretions,  we  are  ready  to 
exclaim  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne :  "  While  thou  so 
hotly  disclaimest  against  the  Devil,  be  not  guilty  of 
diabolism." 

To  William  Duer  Robinson. 

Saturday.  Jan  23.  1858.  36  Onslow  Sq. 
A  sudden  gust  of  friendship  blows  from  this  boosom  in 
the  direction  of  Houston  Street  and  myWobinson.  The 
fact  is,  Sir,  I  was  in  the  drawing-room  just  now,  and  out 
of  a  portfolio  on  one  of  the  elegant  rosewood  tables,  there 
peeped  a  photograph,  w!1  represented  the  honest  old  mug 
of  W.  D.  R.  How  is  he?  Can  he  afford  to  drink  claret 
still  ?  are  there  any  cocktails  about  604  ?  I  would  give  a 
guinea  to  be  there  —  and  now  and  then  get  quite  a  bust  of 
feeling  towards  folks  on  your  side.  Davis's  marriage  came 
upon  me  quite  inopportunely  ;  I  have  had  to  give  presents 
to  no  less  than  4  brides  this  year  and  I  can't  positively 
stand  no  more.  The  last  was  Libbie  Strong,  whose  votive 
teapot  is  at  this  present  moment  in  my  house,  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  X  the  wafer.  What  can  I  tell  you 
about  myself?  nothing  very  good,  new,  or  funny.  .  .  . 
Virginians  are  doing  pretty  well  thank  you,  but  not  so  very 
well  as  we  expected  so  that  I  only  draw  250^  per  month 
instead  of  300^  as  the  agreement  is.  But  I  like  every  body 
who  deal  with  me  to  make  money  by  me  so  I  cede  those 
50^  you  see  until  better  times.  I  have  just  paid  the  last 
of  the  Oxford  Election  bills,  and  got  how  much  do  you 
think  out  of  900^  ?  —  13^  is  the  modest  figure  returned. 
Then  you  know  J.  G.  King's  Sons  have  somehow  forgotten 
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to  send  me  any  dividends  upon  Michigan  Centrals  &  N  Y 
Centrals.  So  I  am  not  much  richer  in  Jan  58  than  I  was 
in  Jan  57.  that 's  the  fact.  But  then  in  compensation  I 
live  very  much  more  expensively.  Charles,  much  injured 
by  going  to  America,  has  been  ruined  by  the  company  he 
keeps  next  door.  Next  door  has  a  butler  and  a  footman 
in  livery.  Charles  found  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on 
without  a  footman  in  livery  ;  so  when  the  girls  dine  off  2 
mutton  chops  they  have  the  pleasure  of  being  waited  on  by 
2  menials  who  walk  round  &  round  them.  We  give  very 
good  dinners,  our  house  is  full  of  pretty  little  things,  our 
cellar  is  not  badly  off.  Sir  I  am  going  in  a  few  days  to 
pay  iooj£  for  18  dozen  of  '48  claret  that  is  not  to  be  drunk 
for  4  years.  That  is  the  price  Wine  has  got  to  now.  'T  is 
as  dear  as  at  New  York.  No  wonder  a  fellow  can't  afford  to 
send  a  marriage  token  to  his  friend  when  he  lives  in  this  here 
extravagant  way.  I  fondly  talk  of  going  to  America  in 
the  autumn  and  finishing  my  story  sur  les  lieux.  I  want 
to  know  what  was  the  colour  of  Washingtons  livery  — 
Where  the  deuce  was  George  Warrington  carried  after  he 
was  knocked  down  at  Braddock's  defeat  ?  Was  he  taken 
by  Indians  into  a  French  fort  ?  I  want  him  to  be  away 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  or  until  the  siege  of  Quebec.  If  you 
see  Fred.  Cozzens  or  George  Curtis,  ask  them  to  manage 
this  job  for  me,  and  send  me  a  little  line  stating  what  really 
has  happened  to  the  eldest  of  the  2  Virginians  (This  is 
genteeler  paper  than  the  other,  wch.  I  use  for  my  "  copy  " 
paper.)  I  only  got  my  number  done  last  night,  and  am 
getting  more  disgustingly  lazy  every  day.  I  cant  do  the 
work  until  it 's  wanted.  And  yet  with  all  these  attacks  of 
illness  vrci?  I  have,  I  ought,  you  know  I  ought.  Sir  I  came 
up  stairs  now  to  do  a  little  work  before  dinner;  only  I 
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thought  how  much  pleasanter  it  would  be  to  have  a  chat 
with  old  Robinson  !  Do  you  see  in  the  "Times"  this  morn- 
ing the  death  of  Beverley  Robinson  late  a  captain  of  the 
R.  Artillery  ?  He  must  be  one  of  you.  And  now  it  is  5 
minutes  to  7  :  and  it  is  time  to  go  dress  for  dinner.  Hark 
at  the  Brougham-horse  snorting  in  the  frost  ! 

[Here  follows  the  pen-and-ink  sketch  "  He  dresses  for 
Dinner,"  and  the  comment  on  it,  "  Not  that  W.  is  grown 
any  fatter,  wearing  still  the  same  coat,  waistcoat  &  britches 
which  he  sported  in  N.  York."] 


ttv  Jatm.  t#tk 

He  DK6S4E*    F»«.  tUNHE-R, 

This  is  Wednesday  27.  What  do  you  think  I  did 
yesterday  ?  gave  one  of  the  old  '5 1  lectures  in  a  suburb 
of  London.  It  was  quite  refreshing.  Went  there  with 
my  doctor  who  attended  me  all  last  year  without  a  fee  — 
gave  him  the  2$£  cheque  w!1  they  gave  me  for  the 
lecture.1     It  was  easily  earned  money  was  n't  it  ?      How 

1  The  physician  of  whom  Thackeray  writes  was  later  the  distin- 
guished Sir  Henry  Thompson.  Mrs.  Ritchie  wrote  to  me,  "  I  will 
ask  him  if  he  remembers  going  to  the  lecture.1'  Sir  Henry  died  in 
April,  1904. 
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shall  I  fill  up  the  rest  of  this  thin  paper?  Ever  since  the 
Georges  I  have  been  in  disgrace  with  the  Bo  monde.  My 
former  entertainers  the  Earls  and  Marquises  having  fought 
very  shy  of  me.  This  year  they  're  beginning  to  come  back. 
Thursday  25";  Yes,  but  the  25^  February.  What  a 
time  this  letter  has  been  a-composing !  I  have  written  a 
number,  two  numbers  since  it  began  have  had  3  confounded 
attacks  of  spasms  have  spent  ever  so  much  money  grown 
ever  so  much  older  and  not  a  bit  wiser — am  just  at  my 
desk  again  after  attack  No.  3.  Yes,  claret  drunk  not 
wisely,  but  too  well,  an  immoderate  use  of  the  fleshpots  are 
beginning  to  tell  upon  the  friend  of  W.  D.  R.  If  I  don't 
write  this  letter  ofF  now  I  shall  never  send  it  that's,  flat. 
It  must  go,  Robinson,  and  I  want  you  to  ask  Duer — THIS 
IS  THE  ONLY  IMPORTANT  PART  of  the  letter, 
whether  (I  cannot  spoil  my  own  mug  on  the  other  side)  the 
Michigan  Centrals  and  New  York  Centrals  are  ever  going 
to  pay,  and  what  becomes  of -the  absent  dividend  of  last 
year  ?  What  are  my  Michigan  Bonds  worth  now  ?  Will 
you  get  me  a  philosophic  answer  to  these  questions  please? 
What  more  ?  I  often  look  at  your  beauteous  image.  Next 
week  I  am  going  to  Macready  in  the  country  to  read  one  of 
those  demd  old  Georges.  He  offers  me  $o£  to  read  in 
2  little  towns  close  by  and  I  won't  Why  do  for  nothing 
what  I  wont  do  for  $o£  ?  because  I  am  sick  of  letting 
myself  out  for  hire  —  I  have  just  bought  a  famous  little  cob 
that  carries  me  to  perfection.    Adieu  Robinson,  Davis,  Duer. 

W  M  T  [signed  in  monogram] 

Chestnut  Cottage 
Sunday  night  Mch.,  21st,  1858. 

My  dear  Thackeray, —  Your  friend  Mr.  Robinson 
was  good  enough  to  leave  your  letter  to  him  on  my  desk 
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yesterday   during  my  absence,  and  I  have  employed  this 
blessed  day  in  hunting  up  data  for  your  queries. 

First,  as  to  the  Washington  livery.  Of  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington at  the  camp  before  Boston  in  Irving's  "Life  of 
Washington,"  Vol.  2,  page  121,  it  says  (incidental  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  equipage  in  which  she  appeared  there) 
a  chariot  and  four  with  postilion  in  scarlet  and  white  liveries. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  was  an  English  style  of 
equipage  derived  from  the  Fairfaxes :  but  in  truth  it  was  a 
style  still  prevalent  at  that  time  in  Virginia.  I  see  you  say 
"  blue  and  white." 

Next,  as  to  the  disposition  of  George  Warrington  after 
the  defeat  of  Braddock  &  Co. 

You  can  by  no  means  fulfil  the  dreams  of  Madam 
Esmond  by  making  G.  W.  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Indians.  The  Indian  does  not  know  anything  of  prisoners 
of  war,  except  to  roast  them  afterwards. 

There  have  been  some  few  instances,  where  prisoners 
have  been  kept  for  a  short  time  by  the  red  men  as  menials, 
but  in  the  end  they  were  either  tomahawked  or  served  up  in 
the  usual  style,  or  escaped,  instances  of  which  are  familiar, 
scattered  throughout  frontier  story  or  the  earlier  histories  of 
New  England. 

But  at  Braddock's  defeat,  we  have  certain  evidence  upon 
this  very  point.  The  returns  were;  killed  456,  wounded 
421,  safe  583  exclusive  of  women  and  black  servants  killed; 
3  women  only  were  saved  alive  —  one  was  retained  by  the 
French  Commander  at  Benango  the  other  two  sent  as  slaves 
to  Canada. 

My  dear  old  Thackeray,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you 
think  of  coming  here  in  the  autumn. 

Your  "  Virginians  "  have  surprised  and  pleased  all  your 
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intimate  friends.  We  all  think  your  pictures  of  Virginia 
life  are  perfect  and  wonder  how  you  are  able  to  do  it. 
"  Oh  ! "  said  Irving  to  me  the  other  day  in  that  sweet,  husky, 
honeycomb  voice,  "What  a  fine  book  he  will  make  of 
that !  "  "  Have  you  read  it  Mr.  Irving  ?  "  I  asked.  "  No, 
I  have  so  much  to  do,  but  I  know  Thackeray.  I  know 
what  he  is  capable  of  doing,  a  man  of  great  mind,  far 
superior  to  Dickens.  Dickens's  prejudices  are  too  limited 
to  make  such  a  book  as  Thackeray  is  capable  of  making  of 
the  '  Virginians.' " 

Well,  well,  for  my  part,  I  am  surprised  at  the  faithful 
delineation  you  have  given  of  old  "  Virginny." 

I  must  except  to  your  making  George  Washington  use 
language  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  as  you  do. 
If  you  look  at  the  courteous  language  of  old  "  Virginny," 
you  will  see  nothing  there  but  pure  and  polite  English. 
Even  Patrick  Henry,  the  most  illiterate  of  all  his  con- 
temporaries, uses  the  most  courteous  phrases  in  debate. 
Where  did  he  get  this?  Surely,  from  familiar  inter- 
course with  well-bred  people  or  otherwise  we  had  no 
education.  .  .  . 

Frederick  S.  Cozzens. 

The  story  of  "  Henry  Esmond  "  was  the  fruit  of 
Thackeray's  researches  for  the  preparation  of  his 
lectures  on  the  "  English  Humourists,"  and  in  the 
same  way  "  The  Virginians "  originated  in  his 
studies  for  "The  Four  Georges"  and  his  second 
visit  to  the  United  States.  The  first  number  ap- 
peared in  November,  1857.  This  American  novel 
and  its  successors  have  not  the  sparkle  and  strength 
of  "  Vanity  Fair  "  and  "  Henry  Esmond,"  but  then 
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how  few  books  have  !  The  reader  will  recall,  the 
opening  lines : 

"  On  the  library  wall  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
writers  of  America  there  hang  two  crossed  swords, 
which  his  relatives  wore  in  the  great  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  one  sword  was  gallantly  drawn  in 
the  service  of  the  King,  the  other  was  the  weapon  of 
a  brave  and  honoured  republican  soldier.  The  pos- 
sessor of  the  harmless  trophy  has  earned  for  himself 
a  name  alike  honoured  in  his  ancestor's  country  and 
his  own,  where  genius  such  as  his  has  always  a 
peaceful  welcome." 

Concerning  this  Mr.  Prescott  wrote : 

Boston,  November  30,  1857. 
My  dear  Thackeray,  —  I  was  much  pleased  on  see- 
ing you  opened  your  new  novel  with  a  compliment  to  my 
two  swords  of  Bunker  Hill  memory  and  their  unworthy 
proprietor.  It  was  prettily  done,  and  I  take  it  very  kind  of 
you.  I  could  not  have  wished  anything  better,  nor  certainly 
have  preferred  any  other  pen  to  write  it  among  all  the 
golden  pens  of  history  and  romance.  I  am  sure  you  will 
believe  me.  .  .  . 

William  H.  Prescott. 

Among  Thackeray's  many  American  correspond- 
ents was  George  William  Curtis,  who  in  "  Harper's 
Magazine,"  immediately  after  the  great  author's 
death,  published  a  touching  tribute  to  his  memory. 
Unfortunately  he  seems,  with  two  trifling  exceptions 
given  in  a  previous  chapter,  not  to  have  preserved 
any  of  the  numerous    notes   and   letters   received 


No.   36,  Onslow  Square,  London,  where  Thackeray  lived  from  1853  to 
1862,  and  wrote  "The  Newcomes  "  and  "The  Virginians" 
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from  his  gifted  friend,  but  fortunately  we  find  a 
communication  written  to  Thackeray  containing 
pleasant  references  to  "  The  Virginians  "  : 

North  Shore,  Staten  Island,  June  17,  1858. 
(This  day  eighty-three  years  ago,  we  had  a  tussle  on  Bunker  Hill) 

My  dear  Thackeray, —  I  have  received  all  your  kind 
messages,  and  we  have  a  hundred  times  conceived  a  round 
robin  to  you  which  flew  away  before  we  caught  it  —  and 
oh  !  there  's  no  end  of  reasons  why  I  have  n't  written  to  a 
man  I  love  dearly.  Then  I  've  been  fighting  for  you  in 
papers,  &c,  for  of  course  you  know  how  you've  been 
abused  by  us  for  "  The  Virginians  "  and  especially  the 
Washington.  It  is  curious  that  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  a 
MS.  letter  from  Edward  Mason  to  Routledge  (I  think) 
after  the  Lee  difficulty  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  out  of 
which,  it  was  thought  by  the  indiscreet,  personal  difficulty 
might  grow,  in  which  Mason  says,  "  Have  no  fear,  for  I 
have  known  W.  from  boyhood,  and  he  never  had  but  one 
opinion  of  the  duels,  &c."  It  has  been  the  most  tempestu- 
ous teapot  you  ever  heard.  Meanwhile  I  have  been  as 
happy  as  a  king,  with  my  queen  and  prince  imperial  under 
the  trees  here  on  the  island.  We  are  all  well,  and  you 
would  not  think  it  was  all  vanity,  this  writing,  if  you  could 
see  the  eager  circle  of  children  and  old  men  and  maidens  to 
whom  I  read  the  monthly  "  Virginians,"  with  shouts  of  mer- 
riment and  sometimes  even  a  tear.  We  wonder  if  you  will 
ever  come  back  again,  or  if  we  are  henceforth  to  shake 
hands  with  you  at  this  long  stretch ;  but  your  kindest 
memory  does  not  go  away.  I  am  a  sinner  never  to  have  sent 
you  a  solitary  line  before  now.  I  give  it  an  edge  by  two 
extracts  —  the  one  from  Philadelphia,  the  other'  from  New 
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Orleans.  —  Good-bye.     Think  of  us  sometimes  who  often 
think  of  you. 

Yours  affectionately, 

George  W.  Curtis. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Thackeray's  com- 
pleted American  story,  Washington  Irving  said  to 
his  friend  Frederick  S.  Cozzens,  who  was  his  guest 
at  Sunnyside :  "  No,  I  have  not  yet  read '  The  Vir- 
ginians,' but  I  know  it  is  good.  Ah,  Thackeray 
understands  our  character.  He  is  a  better  judge  of 
character  than  Charles  Dickens." 

As  an  illustration  of  Thackeray's  kindness  of 
heart  and  willingness  to  aid  a  brother  author,  a 
trait  of  his  character  to  which  Curtis  frequently  al- 
luded, we  find  him  in  the  autumn  of  1859  urging 
upon  the  great  Leipzig  publisher,  the  first  Baron 
Tauchnitz,  the  claims  of  his*  contemporary,  Charles 
Reade.  Thackeray  writes,  "  Mr.  Reade,  the  author 
of  '  Christie  Johnstone,'  and  other  most  popular 
stories,  has  just  brought  out  a  novel.  His  works 
ought  not  to  be  out  of  the  Tauchnitz  collection."  x 
Two  instances  of  his  generosity  in  placing  the  con- 
tents of  his  purse  at  the  disposal  of  the  unfortunate 
may  properly  be  introdaced  on  this  page.  When 
his  friend   Dr.  William   Maginn,  the  accomplished 

1  Reade  was  of  the  opinion  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Thackeray  and  Dickens,  he  had  no  equal  among  living  English  novel- 
ists. With  amusing  self-complacency  he  writes  to  Baron  Tauchnitz, 
after  boldly  asserting  his  superiority  as  a  writer,  "  Let  me  be  paid  ac- 
cording to  my  sales  !  For  instance,  if  you  sell  fewer  copies  of  me 
than  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  pay  me  less;  if  you  sell  more,  pay  me  more." 
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but  unfortunate  man  of  letters,  was  in  dire  distress 
and  in  danger  of  imprisonment  for  debt  in  France, 
Thackeray  gave  him  the  munificent  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  or  about  $2,500.  In  the  other  in- 
stance he  called  at  the  lofty  lodging  of  an  unlucky 
litterateur,  mounted  many  stairs  leading  to  his  deso- 


Greville  Sartoris  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  October, 
1843.  FitzGerald,  writing  to  Fanny  Kemble,  says  "he  was  born 
when  I  was  with  Thackeray  in  Coram  Street  —  (Jorum  Street,  he 
called  it),  where  I  remember  Mrs.  Sartoris  coming  in  her  brougham 
to  bid  him  to  dinner,  1843."  Another  son  married  the  only  daughter 
of  General  Grant. 
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late  chamber,  and  while  administering  a  gentle  re- 
proof to  his  old  friend,  slipped  a  hundred-pound 
note  in  his  portfolio  and  hurried  away.  "  I  never 
saw  him  do  it,"  said  poor  P.  "  I  was  very  angry 
because  he  said  I  had  been  a  reckless  old  goose  — 
and  then  a  ioo£  falls  out  of  my  writing-book.  God 
bless  him !  "  From  the  sea  of  Ana  that  has  ap- 
peared from  various  sources  since  his  death,  pages 
of  instances  could  be  given  of  Thackeray's  profuse 
liberality  to  unfortunate  brothers  in  art  and  litera- 
ture and  to  their  distressed  families ;  but  we  must 
pass  on  to  other  topics,  after  giving  a  single  instance 
of  his  being  affected  to  tears  by  the  financial  mis- 
fortunes of  a  friend,  and  a  •  second  case  of  suc- 
cessful aid  to  an  English  authoress  who  visited  the 
United  States  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  past 
century. 

When  the  crash  came  in  1 849,  and  the  contents 
of  Gore  House,  London,  were  sold  by  the  credi- 
tors of  the  brilliant  Countess  of  Blessington,  it  is 
on  record  that  among  the  army  of  her  admirers, 
including    Nathaniel    P.   Willis1  and    Washington 

1  It  was  of  the  fair  chatelaine  of  Gore  House  that  Willis  wrote  i  — 

"  I  gaze  upon  a  face  as  fair 

As  ever  made  a  lip  of  Heaven 
Falter  amid  its  music-prayer  : 

The  first  lit  star  of  Summer  even 
Springs  scarce  so  softly  in  the  eye, 

Nor  grows  with  watching  half  so  bright, 
Nor  mid  its  sisters  of  the  sky 

So  seems  of  Heaven  the  dearest  light. 
Men  murmur  when  that  shape  is  seen  ; 
My  youth's  angelic  dream  was  of  that  face  and  mien." 
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Irving,  the  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair  "  was  the  only 
one  who  exhibited  emotion.  "  Mr.  Thackeray  also 
came,"  wrote  the  valet  of  the  Countess  to  his 
mistress,  who  had  fled  with  the  Count  D'Orsay  to 
Paris.  "  And  he  went  away  with  tears  in  his  eyes ; 
he  is  perhaps  the  only  person  I  have  seen  really 
affected  at  your  departure." 

Speaking  with  a  young  American  friend  of  Gore 
House,  of  which  he  was  a  habitu'e,  frequently  meet- 
ing Thackeray  there,  and  of  Holland  House,  per- 
haps during  the  first  half  of  the  past  century  the 
most  celebrated  in  Europe,  where  he  did  not  recall 
seeing  the  "  great  Thacker,"  Lord  Houghton  alluded 
to  a  number  of  the  notabilities,  including  Wash- 
ington Irving,  whom  he  had  met  in  that  famous 
London  house.  Among  them  he  mentioned  Ma- 
caulay,  who  in  his  torrent  of  talk  on  some  favourite 
topic  was  not  infrequently  interrupted  by  the  impe- 
rious Lady  Holland,  who,  tapping  her  fan  on  the 
dinner-table,  would  say,  "  Quite  enough  of  that, 
Macaulay ;  now  tell  us  about  something  else." 

In  1 85 1  Thackeray  was  chiefly  instrumental  in 
having  Mrs.  Anna  Jameson's  name  placed  on  Her 
Majesty's  Pension  List  for  one  hundred  pounds 
per  annum.     The  late  Lord  Derby  writes  :  — 

Dear  Thackeray  —  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
Lord  John  Russell,  informing  me  that  the  Queen  has  been 
pleased  to  grant  a  pension  of  ioo  1.  a  year  to  Mrs.  Jameson 
and  requesting  me  to  inform  her  of  it.  As  it  was  through 
your  representations  to  me  of  the  circumstances  and  con- 
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dition  of  that  lady  that  I  brought  her  case  before  Lord 
Russell,  I  will  trust  to  your  kindness  to  make  this  com- 
munication to  her,  and  to  say  how  happy  I  am  to  have 
been  in  any  degree  the  means  of  bringing  forward  the  claims 
of  one  who  is  so  well  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  her 
sovereign. 

The  trustees  named  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  who  en- 
joyed the  pension  for  nine  years,  were  Thackeray 
and  John  Murray,  the  well-known  publisher.  The 
former  stated'  his  willingness  to  accept  the  charge  in 
the  following  charming  little  note,  for  a  copy  of  which 
I  am  very  greatly  indebted  to  an  American  lady 
who  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  original :  — 

Kensington,  July  6  (1851.) 
My  dear  Mrs.  Jameson,  —  I  am  very  nearly  as  pleased 
as  you  are,  and  shall  gladly  be  your  godfather  to  promise 
and  vow  the  necessary  things  in  your  name.  I  saw  Lord 
Russell  yesterday  and  thanked  him,  and  told  him  how 
happy  some  people  were  made,  and  what  you  said  about 
your  mother  which  touched  the  premier's  heart.  And  I 
wish  I  had  a  couple  of  trustees  and  a  pension 

For  yours  very  truly, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

One  of  Taylor's  pleasant  Thackeray  stories  was 
of  an  American  4th  of  July  dinner  which  the  latter 
attended  in  Paris  soon  after  his  second  visit  to  the 
United  States.  It  occurred  at  the  Hotel  Meurice, 
and  the  chief  guest  at  the  patriotic  banquet  was 
the  French  statesman  and  author  M.  de  Tocque- 
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ville,  who  visited  this  country  in  1832,  the  fruit 
of  which  was  his  famous  work,  "  Democracy  in 
America."  One  of  the  speakers  of  the  evening 
en  passant  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Connecticut.  "  Connect -de-coot  !  "  exclaimed  De 
Tocqueville,  as  he  suddenly  rose  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  Frenchman.  "  Vy,  messieurs,  I  vill  tell 
you,  vid  the  permission  of  the  presidents,  of  this 
festive/,  von  very  /*<?tle  story,  and  den  I  will  give 
you  von  grand  sentiment  to  that  little  State  you 
call  Connect-de-coot.  Von  day  ven  I  vas  in  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Representatif,  I  held  von 
map  of  de  Confederate  in  my  hand.  Dere  vas 
von  leetle  yellow  spot  dat  they  call  Connect-de-coot. 
I  found  by  de  Constitution  he  was  entitled  to  six  of 
his  boys  to  represent  him  on  dat  floor.  But  ven  I 
make  the  acquaintance  person?//*  vid  de  member,  I 
find  dat  more  than  tirty  of  the  representatif  on  dat 
floor  vas  born  in  Connect-de-coot.  And  then  ven 
I  vas  in  de  gallery  of  de  House  of  de  Senat,  I  find 
de  Constitution  permit  Connect-de-coot  to  send  two 
of  his  boys  to  represent  him  in  dat  legislature.  But 
vonce  more  ven  I  make  de  acquaintance  person*//* 
of  de  Senator,  I  find  dat  nine  of  de  Senator  was  born 
in  Connect-de-coot.  So  den,  gentlemen,  I  have 
made  my  leetle  speech  ;  now  I  vill  give  you  my 
grand  sentiment: 

"  Connect-de-coot,  de  leetle  yellow  spot  dat  make 
de  clock  peddler,  de  schoolmaster,  an  de.  Senator. 
De  first,  gif  you  time;  de  second,  tell  you  vat  you 
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do  vid  him ;  and  de  sird  make  your  law  and  your 
civilisation ; "  and  then  as  he  was  resuming  his 
seat  amid  roars  of  laughter  he  rose  again,  and  with 
that  peculiar  gesticulation  which  characterises  all 
Frenchmen  in  moments  of  excitement,  he  shook  his 
finger  tremulously  over  the  assembled  confreres,  and 
exclaimed  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  Ah,  gentlemen, 
dat  leetle  yellow  State  you  call  Connect-de-coot  is 
one  very  great  miracle  to  me." 

The  picture  of  the  famous  international  contest 
of  1858  between  Heenan  and  Say  res,  which  was 
drawn  by  a  brother  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  repre- 
sents Thackeray  as  among  the  spectators,  but  this 
the  novelist  denied  in  a  delightful  "  Roundabout 
Paper  "  entitled  "  On  Some  Late  Great  Victories." 
"  If  so,  I  must  have  walked  to  the  station  in  my 
sleep,  paid  three  guineas  in  a  profound  state  of 
mental  abstraction,  and  returned  to  bed  unconscious, 
for  I  certainly  woke  there  about  the  time  that  his- 
tory relates  that  the  fight  was  over.  I  do  not  know 
whose  colours  I  wore  —  the  Benician's  or  those  of 
the  Irish  champion — which,  indeed,  no  somnambulist 
is  bound  to  recollect."  At  the  time  of  the  battle, 
our  fellow-citizen,  the  late  Paul  du  Chaillu,  had  just 
returned  from  Africa,  and  was  in  London,  where  his 
accounts  of  the  discovery  of  gorillas  was  much  dis- 
cussed—  hence  Thomas  Landseer's  peculiar  presen- 
tation of  the  two  pugilists  and  their  seconds.  The 
artist  is  seen  distinctly  in  front  of  Thackeray. 

"  I  was  going  along  the  Kensington  Road  towards 
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Palace  Green  one  fine  morning,"  writes  Mrs. 
Ritchie,  "  when  I  met  my  father  carefully  carrying 
before  him  two  blue  Dutch  China  pots,  which  he 
had  just  surreptitiously  taken  away  out  of  his  own 
study.  '  I  am  going  to  see  if  they  won't  stand 
upon  Leech's  dining-room  chimney-piece,'  he  said. 
I  followed  him,  hoping,  I  am  afraid,  that  they 
would  not  stand  there,  for  we  were  well  used  to 
lament  the  accustomed  disappearance  of  his  pretty 
ornaments  and  china  dishes.  People  may  have 
stared  to  see  him  carrying  his  china,  but  that  I  do 
not  now  remember  —  only  this,  that  he  was  amused 
and  interested,  and  that  we  found  the  iron  gates 
open  to  the  court  in  front,  and  the  doors  of  the 
Leeches'  house  all  wide  open,  though  the  house 
itself  was  empty  and  the  family  not  yet  arrived. 
Workmen  were  coming  and  going,  busy  hammering 
carpets  and  making  arrangements.  We  crossed  the 
hall,  and  then  my  father  led  the  way  into  the  pretty, 
old  dining-room,  with  its  new  Turkey  carpet  and 
its  tall  windows  looking  to  the  garden  at  the  back. 
'  I  knew  they  would  stand  there,'  said  he,  putting 
up  the  two  blue  pots  on  the  high  narrow  ledge  ;  and 
there  to  my  mind  they  will  ever  stand." 

On  his  return  from  the  Chinese  mission  Mr. 
William  B.  Reed  wrote  from  some  place  on  the 
Continent  requesting  Thackeray,  having  due  regard 
to  economy,  his  party  being  numerous,  and  to  the 
official  atmosphere  which  still  clung  to  him,  to 
kindly  select  suitable  lodgings  to  which  they  could 
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go  on  their  arrival  in  London.  The  ex-minister 
received  the  following  amusing  and  characteristic 
answer : — 

Mauricy's  Hotel,  i  Recent  Street,  Waterloo  Place. 

April  a,  1859. 

My  dear  Reed,  —  This  is  the  best  place  for  you,  I 
think.  Two  bishops  already  in  the  house.  Country- 
gentlefolks  and  American  envoys  especially  affect  it.  Mr. 
Maurigy  says  you  may  come  for  a  day  at  the  rate  of  some 
ten  guineas  a-week,  with  rooms  very  clean  and  nice,  which 
I  have  just  gone  over,  and  go  away  at  the  day's  end  if  you 
disapprove. 

This  letter  [referring  to  one  enclosed  ]  is  about  the  Athe- 
naeum, where  you  may  like  to  look  in.  I  wrote  to  Lord 
Stanhope,  who  is  on  the  committee,  to  put  you  up. 

I  wont  bore  you  by  asking  you  to  dinner  till  we  see  how 
matters  are,  as  of  course  you  will  consort  with  bigger  wigs 
than  yours  always, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 
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(Continued) 

THACKERAY  in  1859,  having  unwisely, 
as  it  afterward  appeared,  accepted  the 
editorship  of  a  new  English  periodical,  to 
be  known  as  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine,"  appealed 
to  at  least  four  American  friends  —  FitzGreene 
Halleck,  Washington  Irving,  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow,  and  John  Lothrop  Motley  —  for  con- 
tributions, but  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  unsuccessfully. 
I  have  an  impression  that  the  honoured  novelist 
and  distinguished  editor  to  be  in  a  note  addressed 
to  a  younger  American  writer  —  George  William 
Curtis  —  also  intimated  that  possibly  a  stray  paper 
from  his  portfolio  might  be  submitted  with  a  good 
prospect  of  acceptance  for  an  early  issue  of  the  new 
London  monthly,  which  was  to  surpass  all  others 
of  the  past,  present,  or  future  ! 

"  I  wish,"  wrote  the  historian  Motley,  "  I  could 
give  a  favourable  answer  to  your  flattering  request 
but  most  unfortunately  for  myself,  I  have  been 
so  long  engaged  in  the  slow  and  heavy  business, 
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that  I  could  do  nothing  in  the  light  and  airy 
line  worth  your  acceptance.  I  dare  say  that  you 
think  it  as  simple  as  good-day  to  write  a  'Round- 
about Paper'  in  half  an  hour  that  shall  be  the 
delight  of  the  billion  readers  of  '  The  Cornhill 
Magazine  ' :  but  I  am  obliged  for  my  part  to  con- 
fess like  Aguecheek  that  '  I  have  no  more  wit  than 
a  Christian  or  an  ordinary  man.'  I  feel  sure  that  I 
should  be  voted  a  bore  were  I  to  try  my  hand  as  you 
desire.  Believe  me,  that  it  is  from  no  affectation 
of  modesty  nor  indisposition  to  oblige  you  that 
I  thus  refuse  your  invitation,  but  from  an  honest, 
inward  conviction  of  imbecility.  Nevertheless,  if 
by  any  lucky  chance  I  should  think  of  some  thing 
that  I  might  make  useful  to  you,  it  will  give  much 
pleasure  —  after  this  full  confession  —  to  send  it." 

Thackeray's  letter  to  Longfellow  is  the  only  one 
of  the  four  that  appears  to  have  been  preserved  : 

36,  Onslow  Square,  S.  W.  London,  Nov.  16,  1859. 
My  dear  Mr.  Longfellow,  —  Has  Hiawatha  ever  a 
spare  shaft  in  his  quiver  that  he  can  shoot  across  the 
Atlantic  ?  How  proud  I  should  be  if  I  could  have  a  con- 
tribution or  two  from  you  for  our  Cornhill  Magazine.  I 
should  like  still  better  to  be  driving  to  Cambridge  in  the 
snow,  and  expecting  a  supper  there.  Two  or  three  months 
ago  I  actually  thought  such  a  scheme  was  about  to  come 
off.  I  intended' to  shut  up  my  desk  for  a  year, — not 
write  a  line,  —  and  go  on  my  travels.  I  am  pressed  into 
the  service  of  this  magazine,  and  engaged  to  write  ever  so 
much  more  for  the  next 'three  years.     Then,  if  I  last  so  long, 
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I  shall  be  free  of  books  and  publishers ;  and  hope  to  see 
friends  to  whose  acquaintance  I  look  back  with  —  I  can't 
tell  how  much  gratitude  and  kind  feeling.  I  send  my  best 
regards  to  Tom  Appleton,  and  beg  him  to  back  my  peti- 
tion to  his  brother-in-law. 

Always  sincerely  yours, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

P.  S.  —  If  you  see  Sumner,  will  you,  please,  tell  him  that 
his  books  were  forwarded  to  Mr.  Mclvor  of  Liverpool 
and  went  out  in  the  "  Canada  "  with  the  Senator  himself? 

But  a  month  before  Mr.  Longfellow's  death,  a 
lady  sent  him  a  sketch  which  Thackeray  had  drawn 
one  morning  in  1856  in  her  husband's  library.  It 
was  on  the  cover  of  a  number  of  "Putnam's  Maga- 
zine," which  was  adorned  with  two  palm-trees  ex- 
tending from  the  bottom  to  the  top  pf  the  page. 
On  the  upper  part  of  this  cover  was  a  lunette, 
drawn  with  pen  and  ink,  of  a  negro  hoeing  in  a 
cotton  field,  and  under  it  was  the  legend :  "  Am  I 
not  a  man  and  a  brother  ?  "x  On  the  lower  portion 
of  the  page  a  similar  lunette  showed  a  Turk  sitting 
cross-legged,  smoking  a  narghile.2  On  the  border 
of  the  cover  was  sketched  a  tremendously  elon- 
gated man,  almost  as  tall  as  the  palm-tree  by  which 
he  stood,  ogling  a  tiny  bird  drawn  on  one  of  its 
branches.  Under  this  figure  Thackeray  had  written 
"  Longfellow."     It   may  be  mentioned  en  passant 

1  Having  referenceto  an  article  in  the  magazine,  "  Uncle  Tomitudes." 

2  This  was  a  portrait  of  Curtis,  frequently  called  by  Thackeray 
after  reading  his  "Nile  Notes,"  the  Howadje. 
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that  the  poet  was  a  hearty  admirer  of  the  English 
author.  To  a  young  friend  he  said:  "Thackeray 
was  so  great,  so  honest  a  writer,  and  Fenimore 
Cooper  is  the  first  and  foremost  novelist  in  American 
literature." 

Writing  of  the  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  Char- 
lotte Bronte  says  to  a  correspondent :  "  You  will 
not  easily  find  a  second  Thackeray.  How  he  can 
render,  with  a  few  black  lines  and  dots,  shades 
of  expression,  so  fine,  so  real ;  traits  of  character 
so  minute,  so  subtle,  so  difficult  to  seize  and  fix, 
I  cannot  tell  —  I  can  only  wonder  and  admire. 
Thackeray  may  not  be  a  painter,  but  he  is  a 
wizard  of  a  draughtsman ;  touched  with  his  pencil, 
paper  lives.  And  then  his  drawing  is  so  refresh- 
ing: after  the  wooden  limbs  one  is  accustomed 
to  see  portrayed  by  commonplace  illustrators,  his 
shapes  of  bone  and  muscle  clothed  with  flesh, 
correct  in  proportion  and  anatomy,  are  a  real 
relief.  All  is  true  in  Thackeray.  If  Truth  were 
again  a  goddess,  Thackeray  should  be  her  high 
priest." 

Calling  at  Dr.  Russell's  (now  Sir  William's)  resi- 
dence in  London,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bigelow 
found  several  visitors  there,  and  ere  long  Thackeray 
came  in.  It  wasvin  i860  soon  after  the  appearance 
of  the  May  number  of  the  "  Cornhill,"  and  the  con- 
versation naturally  drifted  to  the  latest  issue  of  the 
new  and  exceedingly  popular  periodical.  Almost 
all  the  articles  were  discussed  and  commended,  when 
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Mrs.  Bigelow,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  con- 
versation concerning  the  new  "  Cornhill  "  issue,  re- 
marked, "  Well,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  express 
my  opinion,  I  think  the  best  thing  in  the  number 
is  c  Little  Scholars,'  of  which  no  one  has  made 
mention."  Springing  to  his  feet,  and  taking  both 
of  her  hands  in  his,  the  great  man  said  with  deep 
emotion,  his  eyes  dimmed  with  tears,  "Do  you 
really  think  so?  Why,  my  little  girl  wrote  that 
article!"  On  May  4,  i860,  Thackeray,  writing 
to  Sir  Henry  Davidson,  says : — 

How  dy  do,  my  dear  old  Davus  ?  Read  the  "  Corn- 
hill  Magazine  "  for  May ;  the  article  "  Little  Scholars  "  is 
by  my  dear  old  Annie.  She  sends  you  her  love,  so  does 
Minnie.  We  're  going  out  to  drive.  We  've  got  two 
horses  in  our  carriage  now.  The  magazine  goes  on  in- 
creasing and  how  much  do  you  think  my  next  twelve 
months'  earnings  and  receipts  will  be  if  I  work  ?  ^"10,000  ! 
Cockadoodleoddloodle.  We  are  going  to  spend  four  thou- 
sand in  building  a  new  house  on  Palace  Green,  Kensington. 
We  have  our  health.  We  have  brought  Granny  and  G.  P. 
to  live  at  Brompton  Crescent,  close  to  us,  and  we  are  my 
dear  old  Davus's 

Faithful  W.  M.  T.,  A.  T.,  and  H.  M.  T. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  proud  and  affectionate 
father  said,  with  pardonable  exaggeration,  to  his  tall 
friend  Dean  Hole  of  Rochester  Cathedral :  "  I 
assure  you  that  Annie  can  write  ten  times  more 
cleverly  than  I." 
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In  the  following  letter  Thackeray  introduces  a 
young  friend  to  William  Duer  Robinson,  and  in  the 
succeeding  one  refers  to  his  unfortunate  quarrel  with 
Edmund  Yates,  which  led  to  an  estrangement  with 
Dickens,  who  took  sides  with  Yates  in  the  unhappy 
affair. 

36  Onslow  So.'.  S.  W.  July  11.     i860 

My  dear  W.  D. :  —  This  will  be  handed  to  you  by 
my  young  friend  Mr.  Gore  son  of  Mrs.  Gore,  who  is  going 
to  Bluenosia  to  look  after  property  left  by  his  loyalist  ances- 
tors —  this  will  be  a  recommendation  to  him  with  somebody 
whose  name  I  shall  write  presently  on  an  envelope.  Gore 
has  been  in  India  with  his  regiment  and  served  there  like  a 
man.  He  is  also'as  you  will  see  one  of  the  Crem-ornaments 
of  our  young  society.  Please  show  him  what  you  think 
pretty  and  profitable  for  him  at  New  York,  of  w^  I  never 
think  without  a  wish  to  see  my  trusty  kind  old  W.  D. 
Think  of  a  letter  to  You  !  going  to  N.  York  &  coming  back 
to  me  !  Was  n't  it  too  bad  ?  It  was  a  stupid  letter,  but 
dull  or  lively,  I  am  always  W  D's  W  T. 

XXXVI  Onslow  So..  S.  W.  a6  Sept  ig60 
My  dear  old  W  D  R.  I  fancy  you  write  anything 
against  me  ?  What  next  ?  The  culprit  was  my  old 
friend  Mr.  Yates  who  was  turned  out  of  the  Garrick  be- 
cause after  agreeing  to  submit  the  difference  between  us  to 
the  Club,  he  would  not  consent  to  the  apology  wl?  they 
ordered  him  to  make.  And  in  consequence  of  this  last 
business  even  Dickens  has  cut  him.  We  don't  like  men 
writing  about  our  privacies  on'  this  side  of  the  water. 

And  what  the  dickens  has  happened  to  Davis  f  I 
found  on  my  return  home  a  notekin  beginning  "  dear  Sir  " 
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and  enclosing  yours.  He  was  here  for  some  time,  and 
never  told  me  he  had  come.  As  soon  as  I  heard  it,  I  went 
to  look  for  him.  He  never  came  to  look  for  me.  I  thought 
nothing  of  it,  but  that  he  was  busy  engaged  in  some  tre- 
mendous railroad  transaction  some  one  told  me — too  busy 
to  come  after  me  —  and  went  away  out  of  town  with  my 
young  folks  and  my  parents,  and  my  magazine  on  my  back, 
...  in  dreary  health,  spirits,  condition.  We  had  a  little 
trip  to  Holland  from  wh.  I  have  just  returned  and  find  your 
note.  Well,  surely,  I  've  written  since  my  last  letter  was 
sent  back.  I  know  I  have — but  that  I  have  sent  the  letter 
is  another  paire  de  bottes  —  I  find  letters  lying  about  weeks 
&  months  after  and  be  hanged  to  me  —  I  not  only  am  lazy 
in  writing  'em,  but  incorrigibly  irregular  in  sending  'em. 
I  have  done  those  things  w^  I  ought  not  to  have  done  I 
have  left  undone  those  things  wh.  I  ought  to  have  done, 
and  there  is  little  health  in  me. 

But  if  I  don't  write  to  my  friends  they  '11  remember 
what  heaps  of  letters  I  have  to  write  and  forgive  me,  won't 
they  ?  I  have  a  magazine  once  a  month,  a  fever  attack 
once  a  month,  —  the  charge  of  old  folks  and  young  folks 
whom  I  have  to  take  to  the  country  or  arrange  for  at  home 
—  a  great  deal  of  business,  &  bad  health,  and  very  little 
order.  I  offended  with  my  friends  ?  I  have  been  looking 
out  for  my  dear  good  Baxters,  who  wrote  in  the  Spring, 
and  here  's  winter  almost  and  no  sign  of 'em. 

What  news  for  you  ?  I  am  making  and  spending  a 
deal  of  money  have  outlived  my  health,  popularity,  and 
inventive  faculties  as  I  rather  suspect  —  am  building  a  fine 
house  and  wonder  whether  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  live  in 
it,  and  am  yours  my  dear  Robinson  as  always. 

W.  m;  T. 
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Apropos  of  the  strained  relations  existing  between 
the  two  great  writers,  Thackeray's  daughter  relates 
a  pleasing  incident  which  occurred  on  the  occasion 
of  a  children's  Christmas  party  at  the  home  of 
Dickens.  "  The  hall  was  crowded,"  writes  Mrs. 
Ritchie,  "  and  the  broad  staircase  was  lined  with 
little  boys  —  thousands  of  little  boys  —  whose  heads 
and  legs  and  arms  were  waving  about  together. 
They  were  making  a  great  noise,  and  talking  and 
shouting,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  house  seemed 
to  be  marshalling  them.  Presently  their  noise  be- 
came a  cheer,  and  then  another,  and  we  looked  up 
and  saw  that  our  own  father  had  come  to  fetch  us, 
and  that  his  white  head  was  there  above  the  others ; 
then  came  a  third  final  ringing  cheer,  and  some  one 
went  up  to  him  —  it  was  Mr.  Dickens  himself — 
who  laughed  and  said  quickly,  '  That  is  for  you  ! ' 
and  my  father  looked  up  surprised,  pleased,  touched, 
settled  his  spectacles,  and  nodded  gravely  to  the 
little  boys." 

In  February,  1861,  Thackeray  sends  from  the 
Garrick  Club,  London,  a  laconic  introduction  of 
Dr.  Russell,  now  Sir  William,  to  Robinson,  accom- 
panied by  some  minute  drawings  on  the  envelope 
of  a  pair  of  spectacles.  Except  the  date,  it  con- 
sists only  of  these  words :  "  My  dear  old  W.  D. 
Russell  is  going  to  you  with  this,  and  I  wish  I  was 
a  going  too,"  followed  by  his  monogram.  It  was 
received  by  Mr.  Robinson  enclosed  in  the  following 
note  from  Dr.  Russell : 
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My  dear  Sir,  —  Here  is  that  great  big  binocled  man's 
envelope  which  is  supposed  to  contain  a  favouring  word  on 
behalf  of  your  humble  servant.  I  am  sorry  I  had  not  got 
it  to  recommend  myself  to  you  last  night. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

W.  H.  Russell. 

Four  years  before  his  death  the  great  author 
gives  some  particulars  of  his  profits  including  the 
American  lectures  and  novel.  From  Switzerland 
in  the  autumn  of  1859,  Thackeray  writes  to  Mrs. 
Carmichael  Smyth  :  "  If  I  can  work  for  three  years 
now,  I  shall  put  back  my  patrimony  and  a  little 
over  after  thirty  years  of  ups  and  downs.  I  made 
a  calculation  the  other  day  of  receipts  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  can  only  sum  up  about  ^32.000 
of  money  actually  received,  for  which  I  have  values 
or  disbursements  of  ^13.000,  so  that  I  have  not 
spent  at  the  rate  of  more  than  ^1000  a  year  for 
twenty  years.  The  profits  of  the  lectures  figure,  as 
the  greatest  of  the  receipts,  ,£9.500  :  Virginians  six ; 
Vanity  Fair  only  two.  Three  more  years  please  the 
Fates  and  the  girls  will  have  eight  or  ten  thousand 
a-piece  that.  I  want  for  them  :  and  we  must  n't  say 
a  word  against  filthy  lucre  for  I  see  the  use  and 
comfort  of  it  every  day  more  and  more.  What  a 
blessing  not  to  mind  about  bills." 

Not  long  before  his  death  Thackeray  again  wrote 
to  his  mother  :  "  So  with  our  diseases  —  we  die 
because  we  are  born :  we  decay  because  we  grow.  I 
have  a  right  to  say,  c  O,  Father,  give  me  submission 
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to  bear  cheerfully  (if  possible)   and   patiently  my 
sufferings  ' :  but  I  can't  request  any  special  change 

flalite  gTtiexfc, 


One  of  Thackeray's  last  Sketches 

in  my  behalf  from  the  ordinary  processes,  or  see 
any  special  Divine  animus  superintending  my  ill- 
nesses or  wellnesses.     Those  people  seem    to    me 
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presumptuous  who  are  for  ever  dragging  the  Awful 
Divinity  into  a  participation  with  their  private  con- 
cerns. In  health,  disease,  birth,  life,  death,  here, 
hereafter  I  am  the  subject  and  creature.  He  lifts 
me  up  and  sets  me  down  certainly  —  so  He  orders 
my  beard  to  grow.  Yonder  on  my  table  in  the 
next  room  is  a  number  of  the  '  Earthen  Vessel '  — 
Brother  Jones  writes  of  Brother  Brown  how  pre- 
ciously he  has  been  dealt  with  :  Brown  has  been 
blessed  by  an  illness  :  he  has  had  the  blessing  of 
getting  better:  he  has  relapsed,  and  finally  has  the 
blessing  of  being  called  out  of  the  world  altogether. 
I  don't  differ  with  Brown  essentially  —  only  in  the 
compliments,  as  it  were,  which  he  thinks  it  is 
proper  to  be  for  ever  paying.  I  am  well :  Amen. 
I  am  ill :  Amen.  I  die :  Amen  always.  I  can't  say 
that  having  a  tooth  out  is  a  blessing  —  is  a  punish- 
ment for  my  sins.  I  say  it 's  having  a  tooth  out." 
Thackeray's  last  message  to  America  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Reed  in  August,  1863,  when  an  Anglo-Indian 
officer  presented  the  following  notelet  written  on  one 
of  the  little  book  slips  used  in  the  reading  room 
of  the  British  Museum, — 

At  sight  pay  any  Kindness  you  can  to  the  bearer,  Major 
F.  Goldsmith,  and  debit  the  same  to  your  old  friend, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

At  an  American  dinner-table  where  the  conversa- 
tion was  concerning  Fenimore  Cooper  and  his  writ- 
ings, Thackeray   pronounced  Leatherstocking   the 
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greatest  character  created  in  fiction  since  the  Don 
Quixote  of  Cervantes,  and  referring  to  the  affecting 
scene  in  "  The  Prairie,"  when  the  dying  frontiers- 
man said,  "  Here  !"  as  surpassing  anything  that  he 
had  met  with  in  English  literature.  A  few  years 
later  Anthony  Trollope  remarked,  "In  my  opinion 
Colonel  Newcome  has  no  equal.  It  is  the  finest 
single  character  to  be  found  in  our  language  since 
Shakespeare's  time."  He  then  repeated  to  an 
American  friend  the  familiar  and  immortal  pas- 
sage :  "  At  the  usual  evening  hour  the  Chapel  bell 
began  to  toll,  and  Thomas  Newcome's  hands  out- 
side the  bed  feebly  beat  time.  And  just  as  the  last 
bell  struck,  a  peculiar  sweet  smile  shone  over  his 
face,  and  he  lifted  up  his  head  a  little  and  quickly 
said  c  Adsum  ! '  and  fell  back.  It  was  the  word  we 
used  at  school  when  names  were  called :  and  so  he, 
whose  heart  was  as  a  little  child's,  had  answered  to 
his  name  and  stood  in  the  presence  of'  The  Master.'  " 
At  their  last  meeting  in  London,  Thackeray  said 
to  Bayard  Taylor :  "  Before  the  final  call  comes  for 
me  and  I  answer '  Here  ! '  like  Cooper's  '  La  Longue 
Carabine,'  or  '  Adsum  ! '  with  Colonel  Newcome,  I 
wish  to  make  another  visit  to  your  great  country 
and  Canada."  In  a  letter  to  Longfellow  he  ex- 
pressed the  same  desire.  Alas,  it  was  not  to  be. 
On  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  23,  1863,  at  about 
eleven  o'clock,  as  Charles  Sargent,  his  faithful  ser- 
vant, and  companion  during  his  second  visit  to  the 
United  States,  was  leaving  the  sleeping  apartment, 
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Thackeray  said  "  Good  night."  About  midnight  his 
mother  heard  him  moving  around  the  room,  and  in 
the  morning,  when  the  valet  entered,  he  found  his 
master  dead.  Before  dawn  on  Thursday  Thackeray 
had  passed  away  to  the  place  where  there  is  no 
night.  His  last  words, "  Good  Night,"  are  suggestive 
of  a  few  lines  that  were  favourites  with  him,  and 
repeated  on  at  least  one  occasion  in  this  country  :  — 

"  Life  !  we  've  been  long  together 
Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather, 
'Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear,  — 
Perhaps  't  will  cost  a  sigh  or  tear; 
—  Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 

Choose  thine  own  time; 
Say  not  Good  Night,  —  but  in  some  happier  clime 

Bid  me  Good  Morning." 

"  The  Mahogany  Tree  "  was  among  Thackeray's 
favourites,  and  Lester  Wallack  remembered  his 
singing  it  at  one  of  their  Saturday  night  symposi- 
ums at  the  Bower  of  Virtue,  "  when  we  all  joined  in 
the  chorus."  Horace  Mayhew  sang  it  on  another 
sad  occasion,  —  the  Christmas  Eve  when  the  great 
writer  died.  He  had  brought  in  the  fatal  news  to  a 
jovial  party  of  Kensington  friends,  and  then,  says 
Frederick  Greenwood,  he  proceeded  :  "  c  I  '11  tell  you 
what  we  '11  do.  We  '11  sing  the  dear  old  boy's 
"  Mahogany  Tree  ":  he  'd  like  it.'  Accordingly  we 
all  stood  up,  and  with  such  memory  of  the  words  as 
each  possessed,  and  a  catching  of  the  breath  here  and 
there  by  about  all  of  us,  the  song  was  sung."     Barry 

VOL.  II.  —  2 
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Cornwall's  "  King  Death,"  John  Leech's  only  re- 
membered song,  was  also  given  in  his  rich  bass  voice. 
"The  last  time,"  writes  Charles  Mackay,  "that 
I  met  Mr.  Thackeray  was  in  Evans's  Supper 
Rooms  in  Covent  Garden  in  December,  1863. 
Evans's  was  his  favourite  place  of  resort  on  the 
evenings  when  he  had  been  dining  out  at  which 
place  he  always  received  —  as.  everybody  at  all 
known  to  fame  did  —  a  hearty  welcome  from '  Paddy 
Green,'  the  genial  head  of  the  establishment.  I 
was  at  the  time  on  the  eve  of  departure  to  the 
United  States,  and  was  taking  my  leave  of  London 
for  a  time,  which  I  anticipated  might  extend  to 
several  years.  I  found  Thackeray  and  John  Leech 
together :  they  were  always  fast  friends,  and  had 
been  schoolfellows  in  the  Charter  House.  They 
both  complained  of  illness,  but  neither  of  them 
looked  ill  enough  to  justify  the  belief  that  anything 
ailed  them  beyond  a  temporary  indisposition,  such 
as  all  of  us  are  subject  to.  Leech  was  particularly 
despondent,  and  complained  much  of  the  annoy- 
ances to  which  he  was  subjected  by  the  organ- 
grinders  of  London,  and  by  the  dreadful  railway 
whistles  at  the  stations  whenever  he  left  town.  His 
nerves  were  evidently  in  a  high  state  of  tension, 
and  I  recommended  him,  not  only  as  a  source  of 
amusement,  but  of  profit,  to  take  a  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  pass  six  months  in  America, 
where  he  would  escape  the  organ-grinders,  street 
music,  and   the    railway    whistle,    and  bring   back 
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a  portfolio  filled  with  sketches  of  American  and 
Yankee  character.  c  I  am  afraid  that  B.  and  E. 
[Bradbury  and  Evans]  would  not  like  it.  Besides, 
I  should  not  like  to  be  absent  from  "  Punch  "  so 
long  a  time.'  '  Nonsense  ! '  said  Thackeray.  {  B. 
and  E.  would  highly  approve,  providing  you  sent 
them  sketches.  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea,  and  you 
might  put  five  thousand  pounds  in  your  pocket  by 
the  trip.  The  Americans  have  never  been  truly 
portrayed,  as  you  would  portray  them.  The  nig- 
gers alone  would  be  worth  a  little  fortune  to  you.' 
Leech  shook  his  head  dubiously,  and  I  thought 
mournfully :  and  no  more  was  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject. I  never  saw  either  of  them  again.  Within  a 
week  after  my  arrival  in  New  York,  news  arrived 
of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Thackeray. 
The  intelligence  was  received  with  almost  universal 
sorrow.  .  .  .  Leech  did  not  long  survive  his  friend."  * 
The  great  writer  was  not  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery,  and  around 
his  grave  rest  many  of  his  literary  friends : 
the  American  historian,  Motley,  Sydney  Smith, 
Thomas  Hood,  Leigh  Hunt,  Sir  Walter's  eldest 
daughter,  Mrs.  John  Gibson  Lockhart;  Mark 
Lemon,  and  one  of  his  two  dearest  friends,  John 
Leech.  Among  the  announcements  of  his  death  a 
place  is  made  in  this  volume  for  Henry  Kingsley's 
delightful  tribute  describing  the  universal  sorrow  of 
the  English-speaking  world  over  the  departure  of 

1  "Forty  Years'  Recollections,"  London,  1877. 
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"  good  old  Thackeray  "  :  "  Just  now  the  mails  are 
going  out,"  writes  his  English  friend  and  con- 
temporary. "  A  -hundred  splendid  steamships  are 
speeding  over  every  sea,  east,  west,  and  north, 
from  the  omphalos  called  London  to  carry  the  fort- 
night's instalment  of  British  history  and  British 
thought  into  every  land  where  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken.     But  the  saddest  news  they  carry 

—  sadder  than  they  have  carried  for  many  a  month 

—  is  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  William  M. 
Thackeray.  It  will  come  first  to  New  York,  where 
they  loved  him  as  we  did.  And  the  flaneurs  of 
Broadway,  and  even  the  busy  men  in  Wall  Street, 
will  stay  their  politics  and  remember  him.  They 
will  say,  '  Poor  Thackeray  is  dead.'  Though  they 
may  refuse  to  hear  the  truth,  though  they  choose 
to  insult  us  beyond  endurance  at  stated  times,  let  us 
keep  one  thing  in  mind  :  the  flags  in  New  York 
were  hung  at  half  mast  high  when  Havelock  died. 
Let  us  remember  that.  And  so  the  news  will  travel 
southward.  Some  lithe  clear-eyed  lad  will  sneak, 
run  swiftly,  pause  to  listen,  and  then  hold  steadily 
forward  across  the  desolate  war-wasted  space  be- 
tween the  Federal  lines  and  the  smouldering  watch- 
fires  of  the  Confederates,  carrying  the  news  brought 
by  the  last  mail  from  Europe,  and  will  come  to  a 
knot  of  calm,  clear-eyed,  lean-faced  Confederates 
(Oh  !  that  such  men  should  be  wasted  in  such  a 
quarrel,  for  the  quarrel  was  not  theirs,  after  all) :  and 
one  of  these  men  will  run  his  eye  over  the  telegram 


Thackeray's  grave  in   Kensal   Green   Cemetery 

He  lies  beneath  a  plain  ivy-covered  stone,  which  bears  the  simple  but 
sufficient  record:  "William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  born  July  18, 
181 1  ;   died  December  24,  1863  " 
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and  say  to  the  others,  c  Poor  Thackeray  is  dead.' 
And  the  news  will  go  from  picket  to  picket  along 
the  limestone  ridges  which  hang  above  the  once 
happy  valleys  of  Virginia,  and  will  pass  south  until 
Jefferson  Davis  —  the  man  so  like  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe,  the  man  of  the  penetrating  eyes,  and  of  the 
thin  close-set  lips :  the  man  with  the  weight  of  an 
empire  on  his  shoulders  —  will  look  up  from 
his  papers  and  say,  with  heartfelt  sorrow,  '  The 
author  of  "  The  Virginians  "  is  dead.'  High  upon 
the  hillside  at  Simla  there  will  stand  a  group  of 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  gentlemen,  looking  over 
the  great  plain  below,  and  remarking  to  one  an- 
other how  much  the  prospect  had  changed  lately, 
and  how  the  gray,  brown  jungle  has  been  sup- 
planted by  the  brilliant  emerald  green  of  the  cot- 
ton-plant, and  by  a  thousand  threads  of  silver 
water,  from  the  irrigation  trenches.  '  They  will  be 
hoping  that  Lawrence  will  succeed  poor  Lord  Elgin, 
and  that  he  will  not  be  sacrificed  in  that  accursed 
Calcutta:  they  will  be  wondering  how  it  fares  with 
Crawley.  Then  a  dawk  will  toil  up  the  hillside 
with  the  mail :  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  will  be, 
saying,  '  Lawrence  is  appointed ;  Crawley  is  acquit- 
ted :  but  poor  Thackeray  is  dead ! '  The  pilot, 
when  he  comes  out  in  his  leaping  whale-boat  and 
boards  the  mail  steamer,  as  she  lies  to  off  the 
headlands  which  form  the  entrance  gates  to  our 
new  Southern  Empire,  will  ask  the  news  of  the 
captain  ;  and  he  will  be  told  '  Lord  Elgin  and  Mr. 
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Thackeray  are  dead ! '  That  morning  they  will 
know  it  at  Melbourne,  and  it  will  be  announced  at 
all  the  theatres :  the  people  dawdling  in  the  hot 
streets  half  the  night  through,  awaiting  for  the 
breaking  up  of  the  weather,  will  repeat  it  to  another 
and  talk  of  him.  The  sentence  which  we  have  re- 
peated so  often  that  it  has  lost  half  its  meaning,  will 
have  meaning  to  them.  '  William  Thackeray  is 
dead ! '  So  the  news  will  fly  through  the  seventy 
millions  of  souls  who  speak  the  English  language. 
And  he  will  lie  cold  and  deaf  in  his  grave,  un- 
conscious that  the  great  so-called  Anglo-Saxon 
race  little  knew  how  well  they  loved  him  until  they 
lost  him.  '  Vanitas  vanitatum.'  Let  us  shut  up  the 
box  and  the  puppets,  for  the.  play  is  played  out." 

Another  tribute  was  paid  to  Thackeray's  memory 
by  George  Augustus  Sala  (then  travelling  in  the 
United  States)  in  the  New  York  "  Albion  "  of  Jan. 
1 6,  1864  :  — 

Six  years  have  gone  by  since  a  throng  of  English  men  of 
letters  were  assembled  in  Norwood  cemetery  to  pay  a  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  manes  of  a  brother  who  was  dead. 
It  was  a  beautiful  summer  afternoon  ;  and  the  grass  of  God's 
acre  was  as  green  as  his  memory,  I  hope,  will  be  to  many 
generations  of  his  countrymen.  I  stood  apart,  in  that 
peaceful  rolling  prairie  of  graves  over  against  the  tomb 
on  which  Bulwer  Lytton  has  inscribed  a  noble  epitaph  on 
Laman  Blanchard.  I  stood  apart,  and  saw  the  funeral  train 
go  by  of  the  brightest  humourist,  the  keenest  wit,  the  kind- 
liest man  our  Republic  had  known  for  many  a  day.      I 


The  Queen  Anne  house  at  No.  2,  Palace  Green,  Kensington,  in 
which  Thackeray  died 
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looked  around,  and  saw  nearly  all  that  was  famous  in  Eng- 
lish intellect  and  scholarship  and  art.  The  funeral  was 
very  simple.  There  was  but  little  of  the  pageantry  of 
death,  of  the  dark  pomp  of  sorrow  ;  but  the  manner  of 
men  the  mourners  were  —  voluntary  as  well  as  invited 
guests  —  compensated  for  the  scarcity  of  plumes  and 
scarves  and  scutcheons  and  trappings.  The  pall-bearers 
were  the  foremost  writers  of  the  age.  Conspicuous  among 
them,  and  next  to  Charles  Dickens,  towered  one  lofty 
figure,  glistened  in  the  sunshine  one  reverend,  silvery  head, 
now,  alas  !  laid  low  to  slumber,  until  all  of  us  —  the  pigmy 
and  the  giant,  the  cripple  and  the  athlete  —  shall  rise  again 
for  ever.  So  were  the  obsequies  finished,  and  the  priest 
spoke  out  the  blessed  words  of  hope  and  faith,  and  the  dust 
rattled  on  the  plain  coffer  which  held  our  friend  ;  and  upon 
earth,  his  mother's  bosom,  they  laid  tenderly  and  tranquilly 
all  that  was  mortal  of  Douglas  Jerrold. 

Again.  More  years  had  passed,  and  I  was  bidden  to  the 
brink  of  a  sepulchre  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  greater 
man  in  Israel  had  fallen.  Another  English  Worthy,  but 
who  was  senator  as  well  as  author,  statesman  as  well  as 
scholar,  was  to  be  carried  to  the  grave.  His  bones  were  to 
be  laid  in  the  best  of  all  good  company;  not  only  with  Jon- 
son,  and  Dryden,  and  Addison  :  but  with  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and 
Canning.  The  crowd  which  gazed  on  the  ceremony  was 
varied.  There  were  those  who  looked  upon  the  dead  with 
admiration  as  the  writer  of  the  great  history  of  the  land,  as 
the  brilliant  essayist,  the  sagacious  critic,  the  glowing  lyrist 
of  ancient  Rome.  But  there  were  those  also  who  had  sate 
by  his  side  in  the  Peers'  and  the  Commons'  House,  and  lis- 
tened to  his  fervid,  fascinating  speech  ;  who  had  debated 
with  him  in  council ;  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in 
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government ;  who  had  risen  up  to  welcome  him  when  he, 
the  plain  merchant's  son,  was  called,  and  worthily,  to  sit 
among  the  nobles.  Authors  and  judges,  journalists  and 
poets,  artists  and  bishops,  alike  crowded  to  that  gloomy  tryst- 
ing  place.  Again  I  saw  among  the  crowd  the  lofty  form  and 
silvery  head.  Again  groups  parted  to  give  him  passage,  and 
hands  were  held  out,  and  heads  inclined  to  greet  the  English 
novelist  who  from  all  who  knew  him  commanded  respect 
as  well  as  love.  Then  I  heard  the  choristers  chant,  and  the 
great  organ  booming  out  its  prelude  to  the  anthem,  "  His 
body  is  buried  in  peace ;  but  his  name  liveth  for  ever  more ;  " 
and  slowly  and  sadly  the  mourners  approached  the  tomb  to 
look  their  last  at  Thomas  Babington,  Lord  Macaulay. 

Now,  he,  who  was  the  mourner,  is  mourned  for.  The 
strong  man  is  laid  low :  the  kind  heart  is  cold  ;  the  friendly 
hand  is  numb.  We  shall  look  upon  that  stalwart  form,  that 
white  head  ;  we  shall  listen  to  that  cheery  voice  no  more. 
The  remorseless  wire  that  throbs  with  equal  pulse  to  the 
record  of  a  rise  in  breadstuff's  and  the  news  of  a  bloody 
battle  —  to  the  triumph  of  a  new  dancing  girl  and  the  death 
of  a  wise  and  good  man  —  brought  us  but  yesterday  from 
Cape  Race  tidings  that  must  have  cast  gloom  over  thousands 
of  English  hearts,  and  that  in  many  American  homes 
have  ushered  in  the  New  Year  but  dismally.  "  The  news 
from  England,"  I  read  in  the  telegram,  "  is  quite  of 
a  holiday  character ;  "  yet,  in  the  very  next'  paragraph,  I 
learned  that  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  had  been 
found  dead  in  his  bed. 

It  is  customary,  when  a  man  ends  so,  to  speak  of  the 
"  awful  '  suddenness  of  his  death.  Death,  in  its  every 
aspect,  is  awful,  if  not  terrible ;  yet,  unlooked-for  as  was  the 
taking  away  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  his  was  a  death  that  many 
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might  have  hoped  and  prayed  for.  A  sufferer  for  years,  he 
must  have  been  conscious  that  his  life  hung  upon  a  very 
slender  thread.  He  has  been  heard  to  allude,  many  times, 
half  playfully,  half  seriously,  to  the  agonising  spasmodic 
attacks  he  was  doomed,  periodically,  to  endure,  and  say  that 
his  whole  system  of  mechanism  seemed  to  stop  and  then  to 
go  on  again,  but  that  some  day  it  would  stop,  and  not  go  on 
again.  A  man  who  suffers  in  this  wise,  as  many  of  us  do, 
usually  sets  his  house  in  order,  and  becomes,  in  a  manner, 
familiarised  with  Death,  and  resignedly  expectant  of  his 
coming.  To  such  a  calm  and  submissive  state  of  mind 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  himself  adverted,  in  his  account  of  the 
death  of  Helen  Pendennis.  Arthur's  mother  knew  that 
her  disease  was  mortal.  She  did  not  parade  it ;  she  did  not 
weary  her  friends  with  the  detail  of  its  symptoms ;  but  she 
prepared  herself  for  it,  and  when  the  summons  came  she 
was  ready.  At  least  Mr.  Thackeray  was  spared  long 
months  of  sickness,  and  the  slow  and  wasting  away  of  vital 
power  —  at  least  he  died  in  the  fulness  of  his  fame,  and  in 
the  mellow  evening-shine  of  matured  faculties.  None  saw 
him  sink  into  paralysis  or  imbecility.  None  could  sneer  at 
the  veteran  who  lagged  superfluous  on  the  stage.  None, 
but  himself,  even  could  dare  to  hint  that  his  powers  were 
on  the  wane,  and  that  he  had  accomplished  his  task  and 
might  gracefully  retire.  Yet  this  last  he  himself  would 
hint  at,  upon  occasion.  "  I  have  said  my  say,"  he  told  me 
in  1854.  "  I  have  had  my  turn,  and  shall  leave  it  now  to 
the  young  men.  There  is  James  Hannay,  and  there  are 
two  or  three  more,  but  I  don't  know  who  else  to  come 
after  me."  Yet  these  words  were  uttered  before  "  The 
Newcomes  "  was  written,  and  before  his  two  years'  editor- 
ship of  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine." 
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The  natural  elasticity,  however,  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
spirits  —  that  wonderful  elasticity  which  gave  him  momen- 
tary cheerfulness  in  the  midst  of  the  bitterest  affliction  — 
enabled  him,  for  all  that  he  had  "  said  his  say,"  to  say  it 
again,  in  a  manner  that  was  always  fresh  and  delightful. 
Few  ever  complained  of  his  resuscitations.  No  one  grum- 
bled if  the  dinner  he  provided  was  a  rechauffe  one.  Half  a 
dozen  serials,  with  Colonel  Newcome  as  their  hero,  and 
with  that  detestable  little  Sir  Barnes  as  their  villain,  would/ 
have  been  welcome.  Poor  Robert  Brough  used  to  say  that 
a  charming  three-volume  novel  might  be  written,  entitled 
"  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Frederick  Bayham,  Esq."  Mr. 
Thackeray  had  himself  half  promised  to  narrate  the  adven- 
tures of  J.  J.  the  painter,  in  extenso.  When  as  "  the  Little 
Sister  "  he  brought  that  poor  shabby-genteel  watering-place 
wife  to  life  again  in  "  Philip,"  what  a  clapping  of  hands 
there  was.  Who  would  have  murmured  at  an  account 
from  month  to  month  of  the  old  age  of  Becky  Sharp  ? 
Who  would  not  have  dwelt  with  glee  on  the  married  life 
of  Blanche  Amory  ?  The  characters  drawn  by  Mr.  Thack- 
eray were  less  ideal  creatures  than  real  men  and  women, 
and  we,  being  human,  could  never  be  indifferent  to  the 
doings  of  this  living  and  breathing  humanity,  and  could 
never  hear  too  much  about  our  kin.  The  author  could  not 
avoid  sharing  his  reader's  opinions.  He  grew  as  fond  of 
his  characters  as  they  did ;  and  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the 
public,  his  imaginary  people  were  flesh  and  blood.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  persuade  a  schoolboy  that  Cooper's  Natty 
Bumppo  was  not  an  actual  personage ;  and  it  is  all  but  im- 
possible to  convince  a  man  of  the  world  that  he  has  not 
met  the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  that  he  has  not  been  swindled 
by  Rawdon  Crawley,  or  drunk  curacoa  with  Sir  Francis 
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Clavering,  or  bought  Garbanzos  ham  from  the  Chevalier 
Strong,  or  heard  Miss  Fotheringay's  papa,  the  immortal 
Costigan,  sing  a  comic  song  at  the  Cave  of  Harmony. 

But  this  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  broach  a  theme 
which  is  wellnigh  inexhaustible.  Hundreds  of  pens  are 
busy  even  now,  I  apprehend,  in  estimating  the  scope  and 
bent  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  genius,  in  criticising  his  per- 
formances, in  analysing  his  plots  and  his  characters,  in 
dilating  on  his  infinite  wit,  his  rich  humour,  his  varied  ac- 
quirements, his  genuine  vein  of  poetry,  his  unaffected  pathos, 
his  almost  infantine  playfulness  and  fun,  his  taste  for  art, 
his  stern,  sad  knowledge  of  the  world  —  tempered  never- 
theless by  a  living  charity  and  an  infinite  sympathy  with  all 
who  suffer  —  his  curious  acquaintance  with  odd  highways 
and  byways  of  life,  of  the  Bohemia  that  trenches  on 
Belgravia,  and  the  Bohemia  that  is  skirted  by  Bethnal 
Green  —  or  his  racy,  idiomatic  style,  and  his  marvellous  no- 
menclature. A  great  deal  of  nonsense  also  will  be  talked, 
by  those  who  never  read  two  consecutive  pages  in  the 
"  Spectator  "  or  one  page  of  the  essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy, 
about  Mr.  Thackeray's  having  restored  to  our  tongue  the 
purity  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  Addison  and  Dryden. 
He  wrote  much  better  English  than  either  of  the  illustrious 
writers  above  named — whose  productions,  excellent  in 
degree,  are  full  of  pedantic,  obsolete,  or  lewd  expressions 
such  as  this  age  would  not  tolerate  —  simply  because  he 
lived  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Addison  and  Dryden, 
and  was  a  more  polished  writer  and  more  civilised  man 
than  they.  Much  more  balderdash  also  will  be  printed 
concerning  Mr.  Thackeray's  "  Saxon  English  " ;  his  diction 
being,  in  reality,  about  as  exclusively  "  Saxon "  as  it  was 
exclusively    Telvogos.     It    was,   the    rather,   the  English 
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of  an    educated  and  travelled  gentleman,  who  had  begun 
his    training    at    the    Charter    House  and    at    Cambridge, 
and  completed    it  on  the  Boulevards,  on  the  Prater,  and 
on  the  Pincian  Hill  —  who  was  alike  at  home  in  college 
common-rooms    and    in    artists'  studios,   in    the    drawing- 
rooms  of  English  matrons  and  in  Pall  Mall  clubs — aye, 
and  in  Covent    Garden    clubs,   and    "  Haunts "  —  at    the 
minister's    reception,  and    the    table    d'hote    at   Baden,  in 
the    halls   of  the    opera,   and    on    the  cliff  at    Brighton. 
Mr.  Thackeray  wrote  neither  like  a  college  Don  in   heavy 
pedantry,   nor  like  a  Saturday   Reviewer   in  ignorant  and 
supercilious  conceit,  nor  like  a  "  fast "  feuilletonhte  in  reck- 
less slang,  nor  like  the  mob  of  "  gentlemen  who  write  with 
ease,"   and  write  tame  inanities    and  nothing  more.     He 
assumed  no  disguise  and  struck  no  attitudes,  when  he  sat 
down  to  address  the  world.      He  neither  put  on  a  periwig, 
nor  painted  his  face;  neither  scowled  nor  grimaced,  neither 
strutted   nor  tumbled.     If  his   meaning  was  to  be  helped 
out  by  French  locution,  or  his  phrase  pointed  by  a  Latin 
quotation,  in   went    the  Gallic   or  the  Roman    seasoning. 
If  an  exclamation  occurred  to  him,  he  exclaimed;  if  a  re- 
flection in  the  earlier  part  of  a  paragraph  had  escaped  him 
he  added  it,  by  way  of  rider,  at  the  ehd.     He  could  be  as 
gossiping  and  digressive  as  Montaigne;   but  he  had  Mon- 
taigne's wit  and    parts    and    shrewdness.       Otherwise,  he 
would  have  drivelled  and    prosed.      He  could  be  as  droll 
and  as  extravagant  as  Cervantes;    but  he  had  Cervantes' 
sagacity  and  appreciation ;  otherwise,  Jeames's  diary  would 
be  a   lampoon,  and    Major   Gahagan  only  so  much    buf- 
foonery.    He  was,  in  fact,  the  sage  who  had  seen  men  and 
cities,    who   had   travelled   from    Dan   to    Beersheba,    and 
knowing  all  that  was  barren,  yet  knew  all  that  was  fertile 
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also  —  the  Peter  Schlemihl  who  had  not  sold  his  shadow, 
who  had  marked  the  world  and  its  ways,  and  talked  as 
a  worldling,  but  acted  always  as  a  true  and  natural  and 
unsophisticated  man,  with  a  heart  of  gold. 

The  Life  of  Mr.  Thackeray  will  doubtless  be  written  by 
those  who  enjoyed  his  confidence  or  are  the  depositaries  of 
his  papers;  but  little,  so  far  as  his  public  career  is  concerned, 
is  necessary  beyond  the  bare  catalogue  of  his  works,,  and 
the  dates  of  their  appearance.  Their  enumeration  is  the 
history  of  his  life  as  an  author.  That  he  stood  unsuccess- 
fully for  Oxford  is  a  fact  which  the  existing  generation 
need  not,  for  very  shame,  dwell  upon.  From  the  govern- 
ment of  his  native  country  he  received  neither  favour,  nor 
encouragement,  nor  recognition,  nor  reward.  It  is  not  our 
custom  to  recognise  or  to  reward  eminent  literary  men, 
save,  when  dying,  they  leave  destitute  families.  Then, 
perhaps,  if  they  have  been  very  eminent,  we  allow  their 
widows  a  pension  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  de- 
scendants of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  will  stand  in 
need,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  no  such  dole.  Commencing  life 
with  competence,  he  lost  it,  and  for  a  time  knew  poverty; 
but  his  later  years  were  happily  prosperous.  From  the 
state  he  received  not  so  much  as  the  crumbs  which  fall  from 
the  children's  table;  but  from  the  public  his  guerdon  was 
ample  and  generous.  His  earnings  from  his  lectures  in 
England  and  the  United  States  were  immense;  his  income 
from  the  editorship  of  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine "  was 
princely.  Thus,  untitled,  unstarred,  unribboned,  yet  more 
famous  than  general  or  diplomatist — looked  up  to  as  a 
patron  and  protector,  yet  compelled  to  the  latest  day  of  his 
life  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  —  unheeded 
and  ignored  by  the  rulers  of  his  country,  yet  eagerly  lis- 
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tened  to  in  his  most  trifling  utterances  by  the  almost  en- 
tire intelligence  of  two  great  nations,  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray  adds  one  more  to  the  list  of  great  men,  who 
neither  in  their  lives  nor  their  deaths  receive  any  more 
official  notice  than  a  churchwarden  or  an  exciseman,  but  to 
whom,  a  hundred  years  after  their  departure,  halls  will  be 
dedicated  and  statues  erected.  These  lines  are  written  ere 
the  account  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  interment  has  reached 
this  shore.  I  shall  be  agreeably  disappointed  indeed  to  learn 
that  he  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  burial  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  writer,  I  have  spoken  of  the  phi- 
losopher ;  let  me  add,  in  fear  and  trembling,  a  few  words  on 
the  man.  I  say  in  fear  and  trembling  ;  for  conscious  that 
this  sheet  may  find  its  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
I  would  rather  a  hundred  times  that  I  had  never  written  one 
line  on  this  theme,  than  that  one  friend  of  the  departed 
should  deem  me  desirous  of  turning  my  knowledge  of  him 
into  materials  for  prurient  gossip ;  should  think  me  wishful 
of  vaunting  among  foreigners  my  long  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Thackeray,  the  constant  friendship,  the  untiring  kind- 
ness he  showed  me.  God  knows  I  wish  to  claim  no  hail- 
fellow-well-met  familiarity  with  him.  It  is  the  sorriest  of 
tuft-hunting  to  brag  of  the  easy  terms  one  has  been  on  with 
a  dead  man.  I  never  clapped  him  on  the  back  and  called 
him  "  Thack,"  as  I  have  seen  and  heard,  shudderingly, 
some  do.  I  always  entertained  for  him,  from  the  first  day 
I  met  and  spoke  with  him  in  185 1,  to  the  last  time  I 
pressed  his  hand  at  the  Reform  Club  in  November,  1863,  a 
feeling  of  admiration  that  was  mingled  with  awe.  He  was 
so  much  bigger,  wiser,  older,  better  than  I  was.  I  always 
felt  as  a  youngster  in  his  presence,  and  indeed  I  could  never 
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forget  that  as  a  mere  child  I  had  gloated  over  the  "  Paris 
Sketch-book,"  and  "  Catherine,  a  Story,"  one  of  his  earliest, 
his  best,  and  least  known  works.  He  was  to  me  a  man 
whom  you  could  address  as  "  Sir,"  without  derogating  from 
your  manhood  or  your  status.  I  am  emboldened  to  think 
that  I  got  on  with  him,  during  the  dozen  years  of  our 
friendship,  much  better  than  those  who  used  to  boast  of 
having  been  his  companions  over  night,  and  grumbled  at 
having  been  snubbed  by  him  the  next  morning,  simply 
because  I  made  up  my  mind  at  the  outset  never  to  toady 
and  never  to  take  liberties  with  him.  He  never  snubbed 
me,  or  gave  me  two  fingers.  He  gave  me  his  whole  hand, 
when  I  met  him  in  the  street,  or  at  dinner,  or  at  the  club; 
if  he  wanted  to  chat  and  be  jovial,  he  stopped  and  chatted, 
and  was  jovial ;  if  he  was  in  evil  case,  he  nodded  and  I 
nodded,  and  we  went  our  several  ways.  When  he  wanted 
me  he  sought  me  out,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  he  wanted  me 
frequently.  When  I  wanted  a  favour  at  his  hands,  I  asked 
him  frankly,  and  in  twelve  years  got  but  one  refusal.  The 
kindnesses  and  courtesies  he  has  done  for  me  and  them  I 
love  are  untold.  When  a  dear  friend  of  mine  was  lying  on 
his  death  bed,  helpless  and  poor,  the  man  who  has  been 
accused  of  "  cynicism,"  of  "  snobbishness,"  followed  me 
from  my  lodgings  at  Brompton,  to  my  Chambers  in  Clem- 
ents' Inn,  and  thence  to  a  newspaper  office  in  the  city, 
with  a  cheque  for  the  relief  of  one  whom  he  had  never 
seen,  but  whom  he  recognised  as  a  brother  author  sick  and 
in  need.  His  charity  did  not  stop  at  a  cheque.  He  was  an 
influential  member  of  the  Literary  Fund,  and  he  was  mainjy 
instrumental  in  obtaining,  from  that  benevolent  and  much 
maligned  corporation,  a  munificent  grant  towards  the  object 
he  had  at  heart.     God  bless   him  for  it,  and   not  a  line 
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shall  I  ever  write  against  the'Literary  Fund,  which  I  with 
reason  as  I  thought  on  my  side,  had  been  denouncing  for 
years. 

The  instance  I  have  ventured  to  notice  could  be  capped, 
I  am  sure,  by  hundreds  of  others  within  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  really  knew  Mr.  Thackeray.  To  have  seen 
him  only  in  social  intercourse,  to  have  met  him  at  parties, 
to  have  listened  to  his  jests,  his  songs,  and  his  infinite  whim 
and  fancy,  to  have  sate  even  at  his  hospitable  board,  was 
not  really  to  know  him.  Under  far  different  aspects,  the 
real  man  came  out.  It  was  long  ere  you  discovered  that 
the  so-called  cynic  and  sybarite  was  the  gentlest,  kindest, 
and  most  loveable  of  creatures.  My  tongue  is  tied  by  dis- 
cretion, by  delicacy,  by  the  hope  of  a  speedy  return  to  my 
own  country.  I  should  wish  to  mingle  no  vulgar  tinsel 
leaf  with  the  chaplet  that  will  be  cast  on  the  tomb  of  our 
great  novelist  and  essayist.  I  only  trust  that  in  England 
legions  of  tongues,  more  eloquent  than  mine,  have  already 
done  justice  to  the  private  worth,  the  goodness,  the  benevo- 
lence, and  the  modesty  of  my  dear  old  friend  and  mas- 
ter ;  and,  while  I  grieve  that  I  have  not  been  permitted 
to  follow  his  remains  to  the  grave,  yet  is  there  something 
consoling  in  the  reflection,  that  in  a  strange  country,  but 
among  an  enlightened  and  intelligent  people  who,  to  the 
full,  admire  and  appreciate  his  genius,  and  who  held  him, 
to  their  great  honour,  personally  in  affection  and  esteem,  it 
has  been  my  lot,  in  the  English  tongue,  and  in  an  English 
journal,  to  bear  my  feeble  but  sincere  testimony  to  the 
attainments  and  the  virtues  of  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray. 

George  Augustus  Sala. 

Brevoort  House,  New  York,  Jan.  14th,  1864. 


A  profile   Portrait   of  Thackeray 
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Herman  C.  Merivale,  another  of  Thackeray's 
English  friends,  concludes  a  recent  tribute  to  his 
memory  in  these  words:  "He  and  his  epitaph 
might  have  been  written  down  in  his  own  transla- 
tion from  the  German  lyric :  for  he  was  a  poet  as 
he  was*  every  thing  else  when  the  mood  was  on  him  : 

"  Oh  for  all  I  have  suffered  and  striven! 

Care  has  embittered  my  cup  and  my  feast : 
But  here  is  the  night  and  the  dark  blue  heaven, 
And  my  soul  shall  be  at  rest. 

"  Oh  golden  legends  writ  in  the  skies, 
I  turn  towards  you  with  longing  soul, 
And  list  to  the  awful  harmonies 
Of  the  spheres  as  on  they  roll. 

"  My  hair  is  grey  and  my  sight  nigh  gone, 
My  sword  it  rusteth  against  the  wall ; 
Right  have  I  spoken  and  right  have  I  done  ; 
When  shall  I  rest  me  once  for  all  ? 

"  Oh  blessed  Rest!      Oh  royal  night  ! 
Wherefore  seemeth  the  time  so  long, 
Till  I  see  yon  stars  in  the  fullest  flight, 
And  list  to  their  loudest  song  ?  ' ' 

The  volume  of  "  Ballads "  in  the  Biographical 
Edition  of  Thackeray  finishes  with  "  The  End  of 
the  Play,"  writes  Mrs.  Ritchie,  "  of  which  the  last 
verses  might  seem  almost  to  speak  of  his  own 
history  — 

"  My  song  save  this  is  little  worth  ; 
I  lay  the  weary  pen  aside, 
And  wish  you  health,  and  love,  and  mirth, 
As  fits  the  solemn  Christmas-tide, 
VOL.  11.  —  3 
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As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth. 

Be  this,  good  friends,  our  carol  still, 
Be  peace  on  earth,  be  peace  on  earth, 

To  men  of  gentle  will. ' 

"If  ever  peace  came  at  Christmas-time  to  a  man 
of  gentle  will,  it  was  to  the  writer  of  those  lines. 
'  Good  Will '  was  the  name  some  one  gave  him  in 
some  verses  written  after  his  death." 

Many  American  tributes  in  prose  and  verse  ap- 
peared to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  writer  of 
the  Victorian  period!  Three  of  these  are  included  in 
this  chapter :  one  in  prose,  by  his  attached  admirer, 
Bayard  Taylor;  an  admirable  poem  from  the  pen 
of  Richard  Henry  Stoddard ;  and  the  noble  and 
truthful  lines  written  by  Thomas  W.  Parsons  : 

WILLIAM    MAKEPEACE   THACKERAY 

The  great  master  of  English  prose  has  left  us  suddenly, 
but  to  himself  not  unexpectedly.  In  the  maturity  of  his 
powers,  with  his  enduring  position  in  literature  fairly  won 
and  recognised,  with  the  provision  which  spurred  him  to 
constant  work  secured  to  those  he  loved,  his  death  saddens 
us  rather  through  the  sense  of  our  own  loss  than  from  the 
tragic  regret  which  is  associated  with  an  unaccomplished 
destiny.  More  fortunate  than  Fielding,  he  was  allowed  to 
take  the  measure  of  his  permanent  fame.  The  niche 
wherein  he  shall  henceforth  stand  was  chiselled  while  he 
lived.  One  by  one  the  doubters  confessed  their  reluctant 
faith,  unfriendly  critics  dropped  their  blunted  steel,  and  no 
man  dared  to  deny  him  the  place  which  was  his,  and  his 
only,  by  right  of  genius. 
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In  one  sense,  however,  he  was  misunderstood  by  the 
world,  and  he  has  died  before  that  profounder  recognition 
which  he  craved  had  time  to  mature.  All  the  breadth  and 
certainty  of  his  fame  failed  to  compensate  him  for  the  lack 
of  this :  the  man's  heart  coveted  that  justice  which  was  ac- 
corded only  to  the  author's  brain.  Other  pens  may  sum 
up  the  literary  record  he  has  left  behind  :  I  claim  the  right 
of  a  friend  who  knew  and  loved  him  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
man.  The  testimony,  which,  while  living,  he  was  too 
proud  to  have  desired,  may  now  be  laid  reverently  upon 
his  grave. 

There  is  a  delicacy  to  be  observed  in  describing  one's 
intercourse  with  a  departed  great  man,  since  death  does  not 
wholly  remove  that  privacy  which  it  is  our  duty  to  respect 
in  life.  Yet  the  veil  which  we  charitably  drop  upon  weak- 
ness or  dishonour  may  surely  be  lifted  to  disclose  the  oppo- 
site qualities.  I  shall  repeat  no  word  of  Thackeray's 
which  he  would  have  wished  unsaid  or  suppressed  :  I  shall 
say  no  more  than  he  would  himself  have  said  of  a  contem- 
porary to  whom  the  world  had  not  done  full  justice.  Dur- 
ing a  friendship  of  nearly  seven  years,  he  permitted  me  to 
see  that  one  true  side  of  an  author's  nature  which  is  never 
so  far  revealed  to  the  public  that  the  malignant  may  avail 
themselves  of  his  candour  to  assail  or  the  fools  to  annoy 
him.  He  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  malice,  obtrusive 
sentiment,  or  vain  curiosity ;  and  the  "  late  remorse  of 
love,"  which  a  better  knowledge  of  the  man  may  here  and 
there  provoke,  can  atone  for  past  wrong  only  by  that  con- 
siderate, tender  judgment  of  the  living  of  which  he  was  an 
example. 

I  made  Thackeray's  acquaintance  in  New  York  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1855.     With  the  first  grasp  of  his 
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broad  hand,  and  the  first  look  of  his  large,  serious  gray  eyes, 
I  received  an  impression  of  the  essential  manliness  of  his 
nature,  —  of  his  honesty,  his  proud,  almost  defiant  candour, 
his  ever-present,  yet  shrinking  tenderness,  and  that  sadness 
of  the  moral  sentiment  which  the  world  persisted  in  regard- 
ing as  cynicism.  This  impression  deepened  with  my  fur- 
ther acquaintance,  and  was  never  modified.  Although  he 
belonged  to  the  sensitive,  irritable  genus,  his  only  manifes- 
tations of  impatience  which  I  remember  were  when  that 
which  he  had  written  with  a  sigh  was  interpreted  as  a 
sneer.  When  so  misunderstood,  he  scorned  to  set  himself 
right.  "  I  have  no  brain  above  the  eyes,"  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say ;  "  I  describe  what  I  see."  He  was  quick 
and  unerring  in  detecting  the  weaknesses  of  his  friends, 
and  spoke  of  them  with  a  tone  of  disappointment  sometimes 
bordering  on  exasperation ;  but  he  was  equally  severe  upon 
his  own  shortcomings.  He  allowed  no  friend  to  think  him 
better  than  his  own  deliberate  estimate  made  him.  I  have 
never  known  a  man  whose  nature  was  so  immovably  based 
on  truth. 

In  a  conversation  upon  the  United  States,  shortly  after 
we  first  met,  he  said,  — 

"There  is  one  thing  in  this  country  which  astonishes  me. 
You  have  a  capacity  for  culture  which  contradicts  all  my 

experience.     There  are  "  (mentioning  two  or  three 

names  well  known  in  New  York)  "  who  I  know  have 
arisen  from  nothing,  yet  they  are  fit  for  any  society  in  the 
world.  They  would  be  just  as  self-possessed  and  enter- 
taining in  the  presence  of  stars  and  garters  as  they  are  here 
to-night.  Now,  in  England,  a  man  who  has  made  his  way 
up,  as  they  have,  does  n't  seem  able  to  feel  his  social  dignity. 
A  little  bit  of  the  flunky  sticks  in  him  somewhere.     I  am, 
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perhaps,  as  independent  in  this  respect  as  any  one  I  know, 
yet  I  'm  not  entirely  sure  of  myself." 

"  Do  you  remember,"  I  asked  him,  "  what  Goethe  says 
of  the  boys  in  Venice  ?  He  explains  their  cleverness,  grace, 
and  self-possession  as  children  by  the  possibility  of  any  one 
of  them  becoming  Doge." 

"  That  may  be  the  secret,  after  all,"  said  Thackeray. 
"  There  is  no  country  like  yours  for  a  young  man  who  is 
obliged  to  work  for  his  own  place  and  fortune.  If  I  had 
sons,  I  should  send  them  here." 

Afterwards,  in  London,  I  visited  with  him  the  studio  of 
Baron  Marochetti,  the  sculptor,  who  was  then  his  next-door 
neighbour  in  Onslow  Square,  Brompton.  The  Baron,  it 
appeared,  had  promised  him  an  original  wood-cut  of  Albert 
Durer's,  for  whom  Thackeray  had  a  special  admiration. 
Soon  after  our  entrance,  the  sculptor  took  down  a  small 
engraving  from  the  wall,  saying, — 

"  Now  you  have  it,  at  last." 

The  subject  was  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 

Thackeray  inspected  it  with  great  delight  for  a  few 
minutes :  then,  suddenly  becoming  grave,  he  turned  to  me 
and  said,  — 

"  I  shall  hang  it  near  the  head  of  my  bed,  where  I  can 
see  it  every  morning.  We  all  have  our  dragons  to  fight. 
Do  you  know  yours  ?  I  know  mine :  I  have  not  one,  but 
two." 

"  What  are  they  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Indolence  and  Luxury  !  " 

I  could  not  help  smiling,  as  I  thought  of  the  prodigious 
amount  of  literary  labour  he  had  performed,  and  at  the  same 
time  remembered  the  simple  comfort  of  his  dwelling,  next 
door. 
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"  I  am  serious,"  he  continued ;  "  I  never  take  up  the  pen 
without  an  effort ;  I  work  only  from  necessity.  I  ne.ver 
walk  out  without  seeing  some  pretty,  useless  thing  which 
I  want  to  buy.  Sometimes  I  pass  the  same  shop-window 
every  day  for  months,  and  resist  the  temptation,  and  think 
I  'm  safe ;  then  comes  the  day  of  weakness,  and  I  yield. 
My  physician  tells  me  I  must  live  very  simply,  and  not 
dine  out  so  much  ;  but  I  cannot  break  off  the  agreeable 
habit.  I  shall  look  at  this  picture  and  think  of  my  dragons, 
though  I  don't  expect  ever  to  overcome  them." 

After  his  four  lectures  on  the  Georges  had  been  delivered 
in  New  York,  a  storm  of  angry  abuse  was  let  loose  upon 
him  in  Canada  and  the  other  British  Provinces.  The 
British-Americans,  snubbed  both  by  Government  and  society 
when  they  go  to  England,  repay  the  slight,  like  true  Chris- 
tians, by  a  rampant  loyalty  unknown  in  the  mother-country. 
Many  of  their  newspapers  accused  Thackeray  of  pandering 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  American  public,  affirming  that  he 
would  not  dare  to  repeat  the  same  lectures  in  England,  after 
his  return.  Of  course,  the  papers  containing  the  articles, 
duly  marked  to  attract  attention,  were  sent  to  him.  He 
merely  remarked,  as  he  threw  them  contemptuously  aside, 
— "These  fellows  will  see  that  I  shall  not  only  repeat  the 
lectures  at  home,  but  I  shall  make  them  more  severe,  just 
because  the  auditors  will  be  Englishmen."  He  was  true  to 
his  promise.  The  lecture  on  George  IV.  excited,  not,  in- 
deed, the  same  amount  of  newspaper-abuse  as  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Canada,  but  a  very  angry  feeling  in  the  English 
aristocracy,  some  members  of  which  attempted  to  punish 
him  by  a  social  ostracism.  When  I  visited  him  in  London, 
in  July,  1856,  he  related  this  to  me,  with  great  good- 
humour.     "There,  for  instance,"  said  he,  "is  Lord " 
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(a  prominent  English  statesman)  "  who  has  dropped  me 
from  his  dinner-parties  for  three  months  past;  Well,  he 
will  find  that  I  can  do  without  his  society  better  than  he 

can  do  without  mine."     A  few  days  afterwards  Lord 

resumed  his  invitations. 

About  the  same  time  I  witnessed  an  amusing  interview, 
which  explained  to  me  the  great  personal  respect  in  which 
Thackeray  was  held  by  the  aristocratic  class.  He  never 
hesitated  to  mention  and  comment  upon  the  censure  aimed 
against  him  in  the  presence  of  him  who  had  uttered  it.  His 
fearless  frankness  must  have  seemed  phenomenal.     In  the 

present  instance,  Lord ,  who  had  dabbled  in  literature, 

and  held  a  position  at  Court,  had  expressed  himself  (I  forget 
whether  orally  or  in  print)  very  energetically  against  Thack- 
eray's picture  of  George  IV.     We  had  occasion  to  enter 

the  shop  of  a  fashionable  tailor,  and  there  found  Lord . 

Thackeray  immediately  stepped  up  to  him,  bent  his  strong 
frame  over  the  disconcerted  champion  of  the  Royal  George, 
and  said,  in  his  full,  clear,  mellow  voice,  —  "I  know  what 
you  have  said.  Of  course,  you  are  quite  right,  and  I  am 
wrong.  I  only  regret  that  I  did  not  think  of  consulting  you 
before  my  lecture  was  written."  The  person  addressed 
evidently  did  not  know  whether  to  take  this  for  irony  or 
truth :  he  stammered  out  an  incoherent  reply,  and  seemed 
greatly  relieved  when  the  giant  turned  to  leave  the  shop. 

At  other  times,  however,  he  was  kind  and  considerate. 
Reaching  London  one  day  in  June,  1857,  I  found  him  at 
home,  grave  and  sad,  having  that  moment  returned  from 
the  funeral  of  Douglas  Jerrold.  He  spoke  of  the  periodi- 
cal attacks  by  which  his  own  life  was  threatened,  and  re- 
peated what  he  had  often  said  to  me  before,  —  "  I  shall  go 
some  day,  —  perhaps  in  a  year  or  two.     I  am  an  old  man 
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already."  He  proposed  visiting  a  lady  whom  we  both 
knew,  but  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some  time.  The 
lady  reminded  him  of  this  fact,  and  expressed  her  dissatis- 
faction at  some  length.  He  heard  her  in  silence,  and  then, 
taking  hold  of  the  crape  on  his  left  arm,  said,  in  a  grave, 
quiet  voice,  —  "I  -must  remove  this, —  I  have  just  come 
from  poor  Jerrold's  grave." 

Although,  from  his  experience  of  life,  he  was  completely 
desillusionn'e,  the  well  of  natural  tenderness  was  never  dried 
in  his  heart.  He  rejoiced,  with  a  fresh,  boyish  delight,  in 
every  evidence  of  an  unspoiled  nature  in  others,  —  in  every 
utterance  which  denoted  what  may  have  seemed  to  him 
over-faith  in  the  good.  The  more  he  was  saddened  by  his 
knowledge  of  human  weakness  and  folly,  the  more  grate- 
fully he  welcomed  strength,  virtue,  sincerity.  His  eyes 
never  unlearned  the  habit  of  that  quick  moisture  which' 
honours  the  true  word  and  the  noble  deed. 

His  mind  was  always  occupied  with  some  scheme  of 
quiet  benevolence.  Both  in  America  and  in  England,  I 
have  known  him  to  plan  ways  by  which  he  could  give 
pecuniary  assistance  to  some  needy  acquaintance  or  coun- 
tryman without  wounding  his  sensitive  pride.  He  made 
many  attempts  to  procure  a  good  situation  in  New  York 
for  a  well-known  English  author,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
straitened  circumstances.  The  latter,  probably,  never  knew 
of  this  effort  to  help  him.  In  November,  1857,  when  the 
financial  crisis  in  America  was  at  its  height,  I  happened  to 
say  to  him,  playfully,  that  I  hoped  my  remittances  would 
not  be  stopped.  He  instantly  picked  up  a  note-book,  ran 
over  the  leaves,  and  said  to  me,  "  I  find  I  have  three  hundred 
pounds  at  my  banker's.  Take  the  money  now,  if  you  are 
in  want  of  it ;  or  shall  I  keep  it  for  you,  in  case  you  may 
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need  it  ?  "  Fortunately,  I  had  no  occasion  to  avail  myself 
of  his  generous  offer;  but  I  shall  never  forget  the  impulsive, 
open-hearted  kindness  with  which  it  was  made. 

I  have  had  personal  experience  of  Thackeray's  sense  of 
justice,  as  well  as  his  generosity.  And  here  let  me  say 
that  he  was  that  rarest  of  men,  a  cosmopolitan  Englishman, 
—  loving  his  own  land  with  a  sturdy,  enduring  love,  yet 
blind  neither  to  its  faults  nor  to  the  virtues  of  other  lands. 
In  fact,  for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  unsparing  in  deal- 
ing with  his  countrymen,  he  considered  hirnself  justified  in 
freely  criticising  other  nations.  Yet  he  never  joined  in  the 
popular  depreciation  of  everything  American :  his  principal 
reason  for  not  writing  a  book,  as  every  other  English  author 
does  who  visits  us,  was  that  it  would  be  superficial,  and 
might  be  unjust.  I  have  seen  him,  in  America,  indignantly 
resent  an  ill-natured  sneer  at  "John  Bull,"  —  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  have  known  him  to  take  our  part,  at  home. 
Shortly  after  Emerson's  "  English  Traits  "  appeared,  I  was 
one  of  a  dinner-party  at  his  house,  and  the  book  was  the 
principal  topic  of  conversation.  A  member  of  Parliament 
took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  views  to  the  only 
American  present. 

"  What  does  Emerson  know  of  England  ? "  he  asked. 
"He  spends  a  few  weeks  here,  and  thinks  he  understands 
us.     His  work  is  false  and  prejudiced  and  shallow." 

Thackeray  happening  to  pass  at  the  moment,  the  member 
arrested  him  with  — 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  book,  Mr.  Thackeray  ?  " 

"  I  don't  agree  with  Emerson." 

"  I  was  sure  you  would  not !  "  the  member  triumphantly 
exclaimed;  "  I  was  sure  you,  would  think  as  I  do." 

"  I  think,"  said  Thackeray,  quietly,  "  that  he  is  altogether 
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too  laudatory.     He  admires  our  best  qualities  so  greatly  that 
he  does  not  scourge  us  for  our  faults  as  we  deserve." 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  1861,  I  saw  Thackeray  again 
in  London.  During  our  first  interview,  we  talked  of  little 
but  the  war,  which  had  then  but  just  begun.  His  chief 
feeling  on  the  subject  was  a  profound  regret,  not  only  for 
the  nation  itself,  whose  fate  seemed  thus  to  be  placed  in 
jeopardy,  but  also,  he  said,  because  he  had  many  dear 
friends,  both  North  and  South,  who  must  now  fight  as  ene- 
mies. I  soon  found  that  his  ideas  concerning  the  cause  of 
the  war  were  as  incorrect  as  were  those  of  most  English- 
men at  that  time.  He  understood  neither  the  real  nature 
nor  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy,  supposing  that  Free  Trade 
was  the  chief  object  of  the  South,  and  that  the  right  of 
Secession  was  tacitly  admitted  by  the  Constitution.  I  there- 
upon endeavoured  to  place  the  facts  of  the  case  before  him  in 
their  true  light,  saying,  in  conclusion,  —  "  Even  if  you  should 
not  believe  this  statement,  you  must  admit,  that,  if  we  believe 
it,  we  are  justified  in  suppressing  the  Rebellion  by  force." 

He  said, —  "  Come,  all  this  is  exceedingly  interesting.  It 
is  quite  new  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  new  to  most  of 
us.  Take  your  pen  and  make  an  article  out  of  what  you 
have  told  me,  and  I  will  put  it  into  the  next  number  of  the 
•  Cornhill  Magazine.'     It  is  just  what  we  want." 

I  had  made  preparation  to  leave  London  for  the  Conti- 
nent on  the  following  day,  but  he  was  so  urgent  that  I  should 
stay  two  days  longer  and  write  the  article  that  I  finally  con- 
sented to  do  so.  I  was  the  more  desirous  of  complying, 
since  Mr.  Clay's  ill-advised  letter  to  the  London  "Times" 
had  recently  been  published,  and  was  accepted  by  English- 
men as  the  substance  of  all  that  could  be  said  on  the  side 
of  the  Union.     Thackeray  appeared  sincerely  gratified  by 
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my  compliance  with  his  wishes,  and  immediately  sent  for  a 
cab,  saying,  —  "  Now  we  will  go  down  to  the  publishers, 
and  have  the  matter  settled  at  once.  I  am  bound  to  con- 
sult them,  but  I  am  sure  they  will  see  the  advantage  of 
such  an  article." 

We  found  the  managing  publisher  in  his  office.  He 
looked  upon  the  matter,  however,  in  a  very  different  light. 
He  admitted  the  interest  which  a  statement  of  the  charac- 
ter, growth,  and  extent  of  the  Southern  Conspiracy  would 
possess  for  the  readers  of  the  "  Cornhill,"  but  objected  to 
its  publication,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  call  forth  a 
counter-statement,  which  he  could  not  justly  exclude,  and 
thus  introduce  a  political  controversy  into  the  magazine.  I 
insisted  that  my  object  was  not  to  take  notice  of  any  state- 
ments published  in  England  up  to  that  time,  but  to  repre- 
sent the  crisis  as  it  was  understood  in  the  Loyal  States  and 
by  the  National  Government ;  that  I  should  do  this  simply 
to  explain  and  justify  the  action  of  the  latter;  and  that, 
having  once  placed  the  loyal  view  of  the  subject  fairly  before 
the  English  people,  I  should  decline  any  controversy.  The 
events  of  the  war,  I  added,  would  soon  draw  the  public 
attention  away  from  its  origin,  and  the  "Cornhill,"  before 
the  close  of  the  struggle,  would  probably  be  obliged  to 
admit  articles  of  a  more  strongly  partisan  character  than 
that  which  I  proposed  to  write.  The  publisher,  neverthe- 
less, was  firm  in  his  refusal,  not  less  to  Thackeray's  disap- 
pointment than  my  own.  He  decided  upon  what  then 
seemed  to  him  to  be  good  business-reasons  ;  and  the  same 
consideration,  doubtless,  has  since  led  him  to  accept  state- 
ments favourable  to  the  side  of  the  Rebellion. 

As  we  were  walking  away,  Thackeray  said  to  me,  — 
"  I  am  anxious  that  these  things  should  be  made  public  : 
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suppose  you  write  a  brief  article,  and  send  it  to  the 
'  Times ;  ?  " 

"  I  would  do  so,"  I  answered,  "  if  there  were  any  prob- 
ability that  it  would  be  published." 

"  I  will  try  to   arrange  that,"  said  he.     "  I  know  Mr. 

"  (one  of  the  editors),   "  and  will  call  upon  him  at 

once.  I  will  ask  for  the  publication  of  your  letter  as  a 
personal  favour  to  myself." 

We  parted  at  the  door  of  a  club-house,  to  meet  again 
the  same  afternoon,  when  Thackeray  hoped  to  have  the 
matter  settled  as  he  desired.     He  did  not,  however,  succeed 

in  finding  Mr. ,  but  sent  him  a  letter.     I  thereupon 

went  to  work  the  next  day,  and  prepared  a  careful,  cold, 
dispassionate  statement,  so  condensed  that  it  would  have 
made  less  than  half  a  column  of  the  "  Times."  I  sent  it 
to  the  editor,  referring  him'  to  Mr.  Thackeray's  letter  in 
my  behalf,  and  that  is  the  last  I  ever  heard  of  it. 

All  of  Thackeray's  American  friends  will  remember 
the  feelings  of  pain  and  regret  with  which  they  read  his 
"  Roundabout .  Paper  "  in  the  "  Cornhin  Magazine,"  in 
(February,  I  think)  1862,  —  wherein  he  reproaches  our 
entire  people  as  being  willing  to  confiscate  the  stocks  and 
other  property  owned  in  this  country  by  Englishmen, 
out  of  spite  for  their  disappointment  in  relation  to  the 
Trent  affair,  and  directs  his  New- York  bankers  to  sell  out 
all  his  investments,  and  remit  the  proceeds  to  London, 
without  delay.  It  was  not  his  fierce  denunciation  of 
such  national  dishonesty  that  we  deprecated,  but  his 
apparent  belief  in  its  possibility.  We  felt  that  he,  of  all 
Englishmen,  should  have  understood  us  better.  We 
regretted,  for  Thackeray's  own  sake,  that  he  had  permitted 
himself,    in    some   spleenful  moment,  to   commit    an    in- 
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justice,  which  would  sooner  or  later  be  apparent  to  his  own 
mind. 

Three  months  afterwards  (in  May,  1862),  I  was  again 
in  London.  I  had  not  heard  from  Thackeray  since  the 
publication  of  the  "  Roundabout  "  letter  to  his  bankers,1 
and  was  uncertain  how  far  his  evident  ill-temper  on  that 
occasion  had  subsided;  but  I  owed  him  too  much  kindness, 
I  honoured  him  too  profoundly,  not  to  pardon  him,  unasked, 
my  share  of  the  offence.  I  found  him  installed  in  the  new 
house  he  had  built  in  Palace  Gardens,  Kensington.  He 
received  me  with  the  frank  welcome  of  old,  and  when  we 
were  alone,  in  the  privacy  of  his  library,  made  an  oppor- 
tunity (intentionally,  I  am  sure)  of  approaching  the  subject, 
which,  he  knew,  I  could  not  have  forgotten.  I  asked  him 
why  he  wrote  the  article. 

"  I  was  unwell,"  he  answered,  —  "  you  know  what  the 
moral  effects  of  my  attacks  are,  —  and  I  was  indignant  that 
such  a  shameful  proposition  should  be  made  in  your  American 
newspapers,  and  not  a  single  voice  be  raised  to  rebuke  it." 

"  But  you  certainly  knew,"  said  I,  "  that  the 

does  not  represent  American  opinion.  I  assure  you,  that 
no  honest,  respectable  man  in  the  United  States  ever  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  cheating  an  English  stockholder." 

"  I  should  hope  so,  too,"  he  answered ;  "  but  when  I 

saw   the  same  thing  in   the  -, ,  which,  you   will 

admit,  is  a  paper  of  character  and  influence,  I  lost  all  con- 
fidence. I  know  how  impulsive  and  excitable  your  people 
are,  and  I  really  feared  that  some  such  measure  might  be 
madly  advocated  and  carried  into  effect.  I  see,  now,  that 
I  made  a  blunder,  and  I  am  already  punished  for  it.     I  was 

1  "  On  Half  a  Loaf."  —  A  Letter  to  Broadway  Battery  &  Co.  of 
New  York. 
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getting  eight  per  cent,  from  my  American  investments,  and 
now  that  I  have  the  capital  here  it  is  lying  idle.  I  shall 
probably  not  be  able  to  invest  it  at  a  better  rate  than  four 
per  cent." 

I  said  to  him,  playfully,  that  he  must  not  expect  me,  as 
an  American,  to  feel  much  sympathy  with  this  loss :  I,  in 
common  with  his  other  friends  beyond  the  Atlantic,  ex- 
pected from  him  a  juster  recognition  of  the  national 
character. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  let  us  say  no  more  about  it.  I 
admit  that  I  have  made  a  mistake." 

Those  who  knew  the  physical  torments  to  which 
Thackeray  was  periodically  subject  —  spasms  which  not 
only  racked  his  strong  frame,  but  temporarily  darkened 
his  views  of  men  and  things  —  must  wonder,  that,  with 
the  obligation  to  write  permanently  hanging  over  him,  he 
was  not  more  frequently  betrayed  into  impatient  or  petulant 
expressions.  In  his  clear  brain,  he  judged  himself  no  less 
severely,  and  watched  his  own  nature  no  less  warily,  than 
he  regarded  other  men.  His  strong  sense  of  justice  was 
always  alert  and  active.  He  sometimes  tore  away  the  pro- 
tecting drapery  from  the  world's  pet  heroes  and  heroines, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  desired  no  one  to  set  him  be- 
side them.  He  never  betrayed  the  least  sensitiveness  in 
regard  to  his  place  in  literature.  The  comparisons  which 
critics  sometimes  instituted  between  himself  and  other 
prominent  authors  simply  amused  him.  In  1856,  he  told 
me  that  he  had  written  a  play  which  the  managers  had 
ignominiously  rejected.  "  I  thought  I  could  write  for  the 
stage,"  said  he ;  "  but  it  seems  I  can't.  1'  have  a  mind  to 
have  the  piece  privately  performed,  here  at  home.  I'll 
take  the  big   footman's   part."     This   plan,  however,  was 
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given  up,  and  the  material  of  the  play  was  afterwards  used, 
I  believe,  in  "  Lovel,  the  Widower." 

I  have  just  read  a  notice  of  Thackeray,  which  asserts,  as 
an  evidence  of  his  weakness  in  certain  respects,  that  he 
imagined  himself  to  be  an  artist,  and  persisted  in  supplying 
bad  illustrations  to  his  own  works.  This  statement  does 
injustice  to  his  self-knowledge.  He  delighted  in  the  use 
of  the  pencil,  and  often  spoke  to  me  of  his  illustrations 
being  a  pleasant  relief  to  hand  and  brain,  after  the  fatigue  of. 
writing.  He  had  a  very  imperfect  sense  of  colour,  and 
confessed  that  his  forte  lay  in  caricature.  Some  of  his 
sketches  were  charmingly  drawn  upon  the  block,  but  he 
was  often  unfortunate  in  his  engraver.  The  original  MS. 
of  "  The  Rose  and  the  Ring,"  with  the  illustrations,  is 
admirable.  He  was  fond  of  making  groups  of  costumes 
and  figures  of  the  last  century,  and  I  have  heard  English 
artists  speak  of  his  talent  in  this  genre :  but  he  never  pro- 
fessed to  be  more  than  an  amateur,  or  to  exercise  the  art 
for  any  other  reason  than  the  pleasure  it  gave  him. 

He  enjoyed  the  popularity  of  his  lectures,  because  they 
were  out  of  his  natural  line  of  work.  Although  he  made 
several  very  clever  after-dinner  speeches,  he  always  assured 
me  that  it  was  accidental,  —  that  he  had  no  talent  whatever 
for  thinking  on  his  feet. 

"  Even  when  I  am  reading  my  lectures,"  he  said,  "  I 
often  think  to  myself,  What  a  humbug  you  are,  and  I  won- 
der the  people  don't  find  it  out ! " 

When  in  New  York,  he  confessed  to  me  that  he  should 
like  immensely  to  find  some  town  where  the  people  imag- 
ined that  all  Englishmen  transposed  their  h's,  and  give  one 
of  his  lectures  in  that  style.  .  .  . 

Of  Thackeray's  private  relations  I  would  speak  with  a 
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cautious  reverence.  An  author's  heart  is  a  sanctuary  into 
which,  except  so  far  as  he  voluntarily  reveals  it,  the  public 
has  no  right  to  enter.  The  shadow  of  a  domestic  affliction 
which  darkened  all  his  life  seemed  only  to  have  increased 
his  paternal  care  and  tenderness.  To  his  fond  solicitude 
for  his  daughters  we  owe  a  part  of  the  writings  wherewith 
he  has  enriched  our  literature.  While  in  America,  he 
often  said  to  me  that  his  chief  desire  was  to  secure  a  cer- 
tain sum  for  them,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  joyous  satis- 
faction with  which  he  afterwards  informed  me,  in  London, 
that  the  work  was  done.  "  Now,"  he  said,  "  the  dear  girls 
are  provided  for.  The  great  anxiety  is  taken  from  my  life, 
and  I  can  breathe  freely  for  the  little  time  that  is  left  me  to 
be  with  them."  I  knew  that  he  had  denied  himself  many 
"  luxuries  "  (as  he  called  them)  to  accompjish  this  object. 
For  six  years  after  he  had  redeemed  the  losses  of  a  reckless 
youthful  expenditure,  he  was  allowed  to  live  and  to  employ 
an  income,  princely  for  an  author,  in  the  gratification  of 
tastes  which  had  been  so  long  repressed. 

He  thereupon  commenced  building  a  new  house,  after 
his  own  designs.  It  was  of  red  brick,  in  the  style  of 
Queen  Anne's  time,  but  the  internal  arrangement  was 
rather  American  than  English.  It  was  so  much  admired, 
that,  although  the  cost  much  exceeded  his  estimate,  he 
could  have  sold  it  for  an  advance  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
To  me  the  most  interesting  feature  was  the  library,  which 
occupied  the  northern  end  of  the  first  floor,  with  a  triple 
window  opening  toward  the  street,  and  another  upon  a 
warm  little  garden-plot  shut  in  by  high  walls. 

"  Here,"  he  said  to  me,  when  I  saw  him  for  the  last 
time^  "  here  I  am  going  to  write  my  greatest  work,  —  a 
History  of  the   Reign  of  Queen  Anne.     There    are    my 
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materials,"  —  pointing  to  a  collection  of  volumes  in  vari- 
ous bindings  which  occupied  a  separate  place  on  the  shelves. 

"  When  shall  you  begin  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Probably  as  soon  as  I  am  done  with  '  Philip,' "  was  his 
answer  :  "  but  I  am  not  sure.  I  may  have  to  write  another 
novel  first.  But  the  History  will  mature  all  the  better  for 
the  delay.  I  want  to  absorb  the  authorities  gradually,  so 
that,  when  I  come  to  write,  I  shall  be  filled  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  can  sit  down  to  a  continuous  narrative,  without 
jumping  up  every  moment  to  consult  somebody.  The 
History  has  been  a  pet  idea  of  mine  for  years  past.  I  am 
slowly  working  up  to  the  level  of  it,  and  know  that  when 
I  once  begin  I  shall  do,  it  well." 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  part  of  this  history  was  ever 
written.  What  it  might  have  been  we  can  only  regretfully 
conjecture :  it  has  perished  with  the  uncompleted  novel, 
and  all  the  other  dreams  of  that  principle  of  the  creative 
intellect  which  the  world  calls  Ambition,  but  which  the 
artist  recognises  as  Conscience. 

That  hour  of  the  sunny  May-day  returns  to  memory  as 
I  write.  The  quiet  of  the  library,  a  .little  withdrawn  from 
the  ceaseless  roar  of  London ;  the  soft  grass  of  the  bit  of 
garden,  moist  from  a  recent  shower,  seen  through  the  open 
window ;  the  smoke-strained  sunshine,  stealing  gently  along 
the  wall;  and  before  me  the  square,  massive  head,  the 
prematurely  gray  hair,  the  large,  clear,  sad  eyes,  the  frank, 
winning  mouth,  with  its  smile  of  boyish  sweetness,  of  the 
man  whom  I  honoured  as  a  master,  while  he  gave  me  the 
right  to  love  him  as  a  friend.  I  was  to  leave  the  next  day 
for  a  temporary  home  on  the  Continent,  and  he  was  plan- 
ning how  he  could  visit  me,  with  his  daughters.  The 
proper  season,  the  time,  and  the  expense  were  carefully 
vol.  11.  —  4 
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calculated :  he  described  the  visit  in  advance,  with  a  gay, 
excursive  fancy ;  and  his  last  words,  as  he  gave  me  the 
warm,  strong  hand  I  was  never  again  to  press,  were,  "  Auf 
wiedersehen  !  " 

What  little  I  have  ventured  to  relate  gives  but  a  frag- 
mentary image  of  the  man  whom  I  knew.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe him  as  the  faithful  son,  the  tender  father,  the  true 
friend,  the  man  of  large  humanity  and  lofty  honesty  he 
really  was,  without  stepping  too  far  within  the  sacred  circle 
of  his  domestic  life.  To  me,  there  was  no  inconsistency 
in  his  nature.  Where  the  careless  reader  may  see  only  the 
cynic  and  the  relentless  satirist,  I  recognise  his  unquench- 
able scorn  of  human  meanness  and  duplicity, — the  impa- 
tient wrath  of  a  soul  too  frequently  disappointed  in  its  search 
for  good.  I  have  heard  him  lash  the  faults  of  others  with 
an  indignant  sorrow  which  brought  the  tears  to  his  eyes. 
For  this  reason  he  could  not  bear  that  ignorant  homage 
should  be  given  to  men  really  unworthy  of  it.  He  said  to 
me,  once,  speaking  of  a  critic  who  blamed  the  scarcity  of 
noble  and  lovable  character  in  his  novels,  —  "  Other  men 
can  do  that.  I  know  what  I  can  do  best ;  and  if  I  do  good, 
it  must  be  in  my  own  way." 

The  fate  which  took  him  from  us  was  one  which  he  had 
anticipated.  He  often  said  that  his  time  was  short,  that  he 
could  not  certainly  reckon  on  many  more  years  of  life,  and 
that  his  end  would  probably  be  sudden.  He  once  spoke 
of  Irving's  death  as  fortunate  in  its  character.  The  sub- 
ject was  evidently  familiar  to  his  thoughts,  and  his  voice 
had  always  a  tone  of  solemn  resignation  which  told  that  he 
had  conquered  its  bitterness.  He  was  ready  at  any  moment 
to  answer  the  call;  and  when,  at  last,  it  was  given  and 
answered,  —  when  the  dawn  of  the  first  Christmas  holiday 
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lighted  his  pale,  moveless  features,  and  the  large  heart 
throbbed  no  more  for  ever  in  its  grand  scorn  and  still 
grander  tenderness,  —  his  released  spirit  could  have  chosen 
no  fitter  words  of  farewell  than  the  gentle  benediction  his 
own  lips  have  breathed  :  — 

,  "  I  lay  the  weary  pen  aside, 
And  wish  you  health  and  love  and  mirth, 

As  fits  the  solemn  Christmas-dde. 
As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth, 

Be  this,  good  friends,  our  carol  still,  — 
Be  peace  on  earth,  be  peace  on  earth, 

To  men  of  gentle  will !  " 


ADSUM  l 

I 

The  Angel  came  by  night, 

(Such  angels  still  come  down  !) 
And  like  a  winter  cloud 

Passed  over  London  town, 
Along  its  lonesome  streets 

Where  Want  had  ceased  to  weep, 
Until  it  reached  a  house 

Where  a  great  man  lay  asleep  ; 
The  man  of  all  his  time 

Who  knew  the  most  of  men,  — 
The  soundest  head  and  heart, 

The  sharpest,  kindest  pen. 
It  paused  beside  his  bed, 

And  whispered  in  his  ear. 
He  never  turned  his  head, 

But  answered,  "  I  am  here." 

1  Suggested  by  the  sudden  death  of  Thackeray. 
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ii 

Into  the  night  they  went. 

At  morning,  side  by  side, 
They  gained  the  sacred  Place 

Where  the  greatest  Dead  abide  : 
Where  grand  old  Homer  sits 

In  godlike  state  benign  : 
Where  broods  in  endless  thought 

The  awful  Florentine. 

Where  sweet  Cervantes  walks, 

A  smile  on  his  grave  face  : 
Where  gossips  quaint  Montaigne, 

The  wisest  of  his  race  : 
Where  Goethe  looks  through  all 

With  that  calm  eye  of  his  : 
Where  —  little  seen  but  Light  — 

The  only  Shakespeare  is  ! 
When  the  new  Spirit  came, 

They  asked  him,  drawing  near, 
"  Art  thou  become  like  us  ?  " 

He  answered,  "I  am  here." 

WILLIAM   MAKEPEACE   THACKERAY 

Now  that  his  noble  form  is  clay, 
One  word  for  good  old  Thackeray, 
One  word  for  gentle  Thackeray, 
Spite  of  his  disbelieving  eye, 
True  Thackeray  —  a  man  that  would  not  lie. 

Among  his  fellows  he  was  peer 
For  any  gentleman  that  ever  was ; 
And  if  the  lordling  stood  in  fear 


Monsieur  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers.      From  a  Thackeray  Drawing 
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Of  the  rebuke  of  that  satiric  pen, 
Or  if  the  good  man  sometimes  gave  a  tear, 
They  both  were  moved  by  equal  cause, 
'Twas  Nature's  truth  that  touched  the  men. 

O  nights  of  Addison  and  Steele, 
And  Swift,  and  all  those  men,  return  ! 
Oh,  for  some  writer  that  can  bid  me  burn, 
Like  him  with  his  majestic  power 
Of  pathos,  mixed  with  terrible  attack, 
And  probing  into  records  of  the  past 
Through  some  enchanted  hour 
To  show  the  white  and  black, 
And  what  did  not  —  and  what  deserved  to  last ! 

Poet  and  Scholar,  'tis  in  vain  — 
We  summon  thee  from  those  dim  halls 
Where  every  death  is  absolute  and  holds  unquestioned  reign. 
Even  Shakespeare  must  go  downward  in  his  dust  — 
And  lie  with  all  the  rest  of  us  in  rust  — 
And  mould  and  gloom  and  mildewed  tomb 
(Mildewed  or  May-dewed  ever  more  a  tomb), 
Yet  hoping  still  above  the  skies 
To  have  his  humble  place  among  the  Just. 

And  so  "  Hie  Jacet,"  that  is  all 
That  can  be  said,  or  writ,  or  sung 
Of  him  who  held  in  such  a  thrall 
With  his  melodious  gifts  of  pen  and  tongue, 
Both  nations  —  old  and  young. 

Honour 's  a  hasty  word  to  speak, 
But  now  I  say  it  solemnly  and  slow, 
To  the  One  Englishman  most  like  the  Greek 
Who  wrote  "  The  Clouds "  two  thousand  years  ago, 
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Thackeray  escaped  one  of  the  stern  penalties  of 
advanced  age,  —  the  loss  of  friends.  His  dearest 
comrades  all,  I  believe,  survived  him,  and  Holmes's 
thought  of  "the  last  leaf  upon  the  tree"  never 
touched  him.  So  far  as  the  writer  remembers,  none 
of  his  American  correspondents  and  intimates  men- 
tioned in  this  volume  departed  before  him  with  the 
single  exception  of  Washington  Irving,  to  whom 
Thackeray  rendered  the  following  beautiful  tribute 
in  a  "  Roundabout  Paper "  when  writing  on  the 
theme  "  Nil  Nisi  Bonum  "  :  — 

"  Here  are  two  literary  men  gone  to  their  account ; 
and,  laus  Deo,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  is  fair,  and  open, 
and  clean.  Here  is  no  need  of  apologies  for  short- 
comings, or  explanations  of  vices  which  would  have 
been  virtues  but  for  unavoidable,  etc.  Here  are 
two  examples  of  men  most  differently  gifted  :  each 
pursuing  his  calling :  each  speaking  his  truth  as 
God  bade  him  :  each  honest  in  his  life :  just  and 
irreproachable  in  his  dealings  :  dear  to  his  friends  : 
honoured,  by  his  country:  beloved  at  the  fireside. 
It  has  been  the  fortunate  lot  of  both  to  give  incal- 
culable happiness  and  delight  to  the  world,  which 
thanks  them  in  return  with  an  immense  kindliness, 
respect,  affection.  It  may  not  be  our  chance,  brother 
scribe,  to  be  endowed  with  such  merit  or  rewarded 
with  such  fame.  But  the  rewards  of  these  men  are 
rewards  paid  to  our  service.  We  may  not  win  the 
baton  or  the  epaulettes,  but  God  give  us  strength  to 
guard  the  honour  of  the  flag !  " 
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Commenting  on  this  generous  praise  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  author.  Dr.  John*  Brown  writes 
of  Thackeray  :  "  The  prayer  was  granted :  he  had 
strength  given  him  always  to  guard  the  honour  of 
the  flag ;  and  now  his  name  is  worthy  /^T. 

to  be   placed  beside  the  names   of 
Washington  Irving  and  Lord  Ma- 


A  Thackeray  Sketch 
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caulay,  as  one  no  whit  less  deserving      ^r%&^''S4$'£ 
the  praise  of  these  noble  words."      f.Mt''''*&$$X$k> 

Soon    after    Thackeray's 
death,  during  a  dinner-table  con- 
versation   in    New   York,    some 
one  complaining  that  the  Eng- 
lish author  had  no  heart,  or  at 
least  that  it  had  not  been  in 
the   proper    place,    one    of 
the  company  present  sent 
him  a   volume   the    next 
morning,  calling  his  at- 
tention to  a  passage  from 
the  pen  of  a  friend  of  the 

novelist :  "  Thackeray  is  often  spoken  of  by  readers 
who  do  not  understand  him  as  a  cynic  —  and  nothing 
else :  as  one  who  took  a  warped  and  perverted  view 
of  human  nature :  as  a  skeptic  in  morality  and  so 
forth.  Good  Heavens  !  Why,  there  are  passages  in 
1  Pendennis,'  in c  Vanity  Fair '  and  '  The  Newcomes' 
which  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  man  of  the 
highest  sense  of  honour,  of  reverence  for  virtue,  of 
sympathy  with  genuine  sorrow  and  human  weakness." 
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Thackeray's  friend  and  Cambridge  classmate, 
Lord  Houghton,  styled  by  Carlyle,  "  The  Perpet- 
ual President  of  the  Heaven  and  Hell  Amalgama- 
tion Society,"  who  in  turn  called  his  classmate  "  the 
gentle  censor  of  our  age,"  in  an  hour's  conversa- 
tion with  an  American  friend  at  the  Athenaeum 
Club  of  London,  uttered  some  pleasant  reminis- 
cences of  Thackeray.  Houghton,  who  had  recently 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  gave  his 
companion,  with  much  amusement,  an  imitation  of 
Thackeray's  "Yes,  sir,"  the  last  word  given  with 
American  accent  and  emphasis,  often  adopted  by 
the  novelist,  but  of  course  in  no  unfriendly  spirit. 
He  pointed  to  the  window  looking  out  on  Pall 
Mall,  which  was  his  favourite  seat,  and  the  exact  spot 
"  near  the  coals  "  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  where 
the  Fielding  and  Smollett  of  our  century,  after  an 
estrangement  of  several  years,  caused  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Yates  quarrel,  confronted  each  other,  and  by 
a  mutual  impulse  rushed  forward,  cordially  grasped 
each  other's  hand,  and  again  became  friends.  The 
poet  related  a  story  of  Byron's  friend  Lord  Brough- 
ton,  better  known  as  Hobhouse,  who  possessed  a 
peppery  temper.  Dining  with  Thackeray,  the 
latter  pressed  him  to  take  a  glass  of  famous  old 
Madeira,  saying,  as  he  patted  him  on  the  back, 
"  There,  my  dear  old  boy,  you  drink  that."  "  I 
am  not  your  dear  old  boy,  I  am  not  old,  and  d — n 
your  wine,"  exclaimed  the  irate  Broughton.  Speak- 
ing of  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  the  English  poet 
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expressed  the  opinion  that  while  the  former  was  suc- 
cessful as  an  editor,  the  other  displayed  no  special 
gifts  in  that  direction,  if,  indeed,  he  may  not  be  said 
to  have  been  a  failure.  The  editorship  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  Thackeray's  mistakes,  as  it  was 
clearly  a  waste  of  time  and  strength  for  a  man  of 
his  genius.  The  harness  galled  him,  and  the  drudg- 
ery of  the  work  wearied  him.  It  was  a  constant 
trial  to  his  generous  nature  to  be  compelled  to 
decline  contributions  accompanied  as  they  frequently 
were  with  piteous  appeals.  "  No  day  passed,"  he 
wrote  to  a  friend,  "  but  that  word  '  misericordium  ' 
is  used.  Day  and  night  that  sad  voice  is  crying 
for  help.  Before  I  was  an  editor,  I  did  not  like 
the  postman  much,  but  now  !  "  When  Thackeray 
was  forming  his  "  Cornhill  Magazine  "  staff  he  said, 
"  I  am  afraid  there  are  only  a  certain  number  of 
cabs  upon  the  stand."  He  said  it  in  no  unkind 
spirit.     It  was  only  "  his  fun." 

An  English  clergyman,  writing  recently  of  Thack- 
eray as  the  editor  of  the  "  Cornhill,"  says  :  "  His 
own  contributions,  as  well  as  his  name,  were,  of 
course,  Very  valuable,  and  the  magazine  was  an  im- 
mense success;  but  the  real  hard  work  of  the  editor 
was  allowed  to  go  much  by  default.  The  stern 
control  and  unsparing  criticism  which  an  editor 
is  bound  to  maintain  were  exceedingly  unconge- 
nial to  his  really  kindly  temperament.  With  first- 
class  contributors  he  got  on  very  well,  he  said,  but 
the  extortioners  and  revilers  bothered  the  very  life 
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out  of  him.  Some  of  the  ladies  followed  him  up 
so  closely  with  their  poetical  compositions  that 
his  house  in  Onslow  Square  was  never  free  from 
interruptions.  'The  darlings  demanded,'  said  he, 
'that  I  should  rewrite,  if  I  could  not  understand 
their  nonsense,  and  put  their  halting  lines  into 
proper  form.'  '  I  was  so  appalled,'  he  said,  '  when 
they  set  upon  me,  that  you  might  have  knocked  me 
down  with  a  feather,  sir.  It  was  insupportable, 
sir,  and  I  fled  away  to  France.' " 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Thackeray  distinctly 
failed  to  distinguish  himself  as  an  editor,  neither  is 
there  any  question  that  the  editorial  duties  injured 
his  nervous  system,  perhaps  also  his  kindly  nature, 
and  possibly  exercised  an  unfortunate  effect  upon 
his  writings.  This  was  substantially  the  view  of 
Curtis,  as  expressed  to  the  present  writer  in  1877, 
and  confirmed  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  by 
Thackeray's  friend  and  London  publisher,  Mr. 
George  Murray  Smith. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  there  are,  so  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware,  but  two  survivors  among 
Thackeray's  intimate  American  friends,  but  in  his 
own  land  there  are  many  still  living.  From  one 
of  these,  Dean  Hole,  we  heard,  when  he  was  in  this 
country  on  a  lecturing  tour  for  the  benefit  of  Roch- 
ester Cathedral,  some  pleasant  table  talk  which 
appears  in  his  delightful  "  Memories."  He  and 
Thackeray  first  met  at  the  house  of  John  Leech. 
"  I  was  introduced,"  said  the  Dean,  "  by  our  host, 
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and  for  his  sake,  he  gave  me  a  cordial  greeting : 
1  We  must  be  about  the  same  height,'  he  said, 
'  we  '11  measure.'  And  when  we  stood  dos-a-dos, 
and  the  bystanders  gave  their  verdict  'a  dead 
heat '  (the  length  was  six  feet  three  inches),  and  I 
had  meekly  suggested  that  though  there  might  be 
no  difference  in  the  size  of  the  cases,  his  contained 
a  Stradivarius,  and  mine  a  dancing-master's  kit,  we 
proceeded  to  talk  of  giants."  The  Dean  then  told 
an  incident  of  how.  Sir  William  Don,  when  quar- 
tered with  his  regiment  at  Nottingham,  was  walking 
in  the  market-place,  and  was  met  by  two  mechanics, 
one  of  whom  thus  addressed  him,  "  Sir  William, 
me  and  my  mate  'as  got  a  bet  of  a  quart  of  ale 
about  yer,  and  we  want  to  know  your  'ight."  And 
Sir  William  made  answer,  "  My  height  is  six  feet 
seven,  and  yours  is  the  height  of  impudence  !  "  In 
the  "  Memories  of  Dean  Hole,"  the  following 
unique  notelet  appears  in  answer  to  a  request  made 
on  behalf  of  a  friend,  for  his  autograph,  and  in 
acknowledgment  of  a  gift  of  some  game :  — 

January  26th,  36  Onslow  Square. 
My  dear  Hole,  —  Did  I  ever  write  and  comply  with 
your  desire  to  have  a  page  of  autograph  ?  You  're  welcome 
to  a  quire.  Tell  your  friend  the  lady  I  have  no  pleasure 
higher  than  in  writing  pretty  poetry  and  striking  of  the  lyre, 
in  compliment  to  3.  gentleman  whom  benevolence  did  in- 
spire to  send  me  partridges  and  pheasants  killed  with  shot  or 
wire  (but  whatever  the  way  of  killing  them,  I  equally  ad- 
mire), and  who  of  such  practices,  I    trust,  will  never  tire. 
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May  you  bring  your  birds  down  every  time  you  fire,  this, 
my  noble  sportsman,  is  the  fond  desire  of 

W.  M.  Thackeray,  Editor  and  Esquire. 

To  his  friend  Herman  BiddeH,  Edward  Fitz- 
Gerald  writes  on  Guy  Fawkes  Day,  1869  :  "I  have 
thought  once  or  twice  that  Tennyson  himself  ought 
to  have  that  illustration  of  one  of  his  Poems  which 
Thackeray  made,  and  which  I  gave  to  you.  If  you 
do  not  set  any  particular  store  by  it,  let  us  arrange 
that,  and  do  you  take  any  other  you  please  from 
the  Book  you  know  of.  But  if  you  do  set  store  by 
that  particular  drawing,  why,  keep  it  by  all  means. 
I  have  never  mentioned  it  to  Tennyson,  and  do  not 
suppose  that  he  would  care  very  much  for  it.  Yet 
it  seems  the  right  thing  to  do :  for  he  was  a  great 
friend  of  Thackeray's,  and  admired  the  man,  with- 
out (I  suppose)  having  ever  read  any  of  his  Books 
through.  I  remember  his  taking  up  a  No.  of 
*  Pendennis  '  in  my  Lodging  twenty  years  ago,  read- 
ing awhile,  and  then  saying  — c  How  mature  it  is  !  * 
—  perfectly  ripe,  seasonable,  and  perfect,  a  produce 
of  the  Man's  Wit  and  Experience  of  the  World. 
I  am  sure  that  Thackeray's  drawing  must  be  better 
than  any  of  Dore's  —  which  I  have  never  seen  !  " 

Writing  to  Baron  Pollock  in  May,  1871,  Fitz- 
Gerald  says  :  "  I  did  see,  or  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen,  much  of  (Charles  Mayne)  Young  in  my 
younger  days,  when  I  might  have  seen  much  more. 
I  remember  his  King  John;  and  remember  also  how 
Thackeray,  when  I  first  knew  him  at  Cambridge, 
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would  troll  out  some  play  in  Young's  roundly- 
modulated  intonation  :  upon  which  I  always  thought 
Thackeray  modell'd  his  own  recitation  of  Verse. 

(And  tell  the  Pope)  '  that  no  Italian  Priest 
Shall  tithe  or  T5ll  in  our  Dominions  — 
So  tell  the  Pope.' 

Perhaps  I  shall  plunge  at  once  into  Mcgreedy :  (I 
suppose  you  don't  care  for  W.  M.  T — 's  sketch 
of  him  as  Hamlet,  with  Mile.  Bulgardo  as  Queen, 
when  she  reminds  him  '  Of  the  least  taste  in  Life 
of  Linen  hanging  out  behind.') " 

Edward  FitzGerald  in  a  letter  to  Baron  Pol- 
lock dated  January,  1875,  writes:  "Annie  Thack- 
eray now  inclines  (as  also  do  her  Publishers)  to  do 
what  I  begged  them  all  to  do  any  time  these  ten 
years :  publish  a  Volume  of  W.  M.  T.'s  better 
Drawings  —  not  Caricature  —  to  show  the  world 
that  he  could  do  something  other,  if  not  better.  I 
believe  that  Annie  T.  herself  would  not  entertain 
the  project  before,  out  of  Piety  toward  her  Father  : 
not  wishing  to.  publish  anything  which  he  had  not 
sanctioned.  Perhaps  Smith  and  Elder  were  ani- 
mated by  some  sort  of  Piety  too :  otherwise,  I 
cannot  understand  their  foregoing  a  Speculation 
which  would  have  put  into  their  pockets  at  least 
as  much  as  any  of  the  Thackeray  Library.  Still  I 
don't  doubt  the  thing  will  be  done ;  partly  from 
not  finding  enough  Drawings  for  the  purpose. 
Annie  T.  ought  to  have  heaps :  and  several  friends 
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at  any  rate  as  many  as  I  can  furnish  out  of  all  I 
have  lost :  no  more  than  half  a  Dozen,  I  think. 
A  Boxfull  I  left  in  Coram  {Joram)  Street  thirty 
years  ago :  which  Box  was  taken  I  know  not  where 
when  W.  M.  T.  left.  Another  such  Box  I  left 
for  safety  at  my  Father's  house  in  Portland  Place, 
to  be  sold  for  waste  Paper,  I  dare  say,  when  he 
came  to  smash.  Do  you  know  the  account  of  the 
Sale  of  the  poor  old  Grandmother's  Effects  in 
Crabbe's  Maid's  Story,  when 

The  Wedding  ring  that  to  the  finger  grew 
Was  sold  for  six  and  sixpence  to  a  Jew.1 

No,  you  know  nothing  of  .this-:  nor  the  Cornhill 
man  either." 

To  Baron  Pollock,  early  in  1882,  FitzGerald 
writes :  "  Your  Walter's  letter  I  will  answer  to 
himself —  I  fear  very  unsatisfactorily  to  him  and 
to  you,  I  positively  know  not  where,  or  how,  to 
begin  any  Records  of  W.  M.  T.,  such  fragment,  as 
I  do  remember  (except  what  have  already  been 
published  by  others)  being  what  you  yourself  know 
as  well  as  I  —  pieces  of  random  Verse,  Fun,  etc., 
much  of  which  I  would  not  make  public  Gossip. 
I  can  only  revert  to  what  I  first  promised :  that  I 
will  answer  as  well  as  I  can  any  questions  put  to 
me :  or  look  over  and  annotate  any  proof  sent  to 
me,  as  I  did  in  Mr.  Trollope's  case. '  MS.  I  have 
not  eyes    for.     I   almost  wish  your  Son   had  not 

1  "Tales  of  the  Hall,"  Book  XI. 
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undertaken  the  job  for  Scribner,  remembering 
Annie's  telling  me  what  her  Father  said  not  long 
before  his  Death.  *  *  *  *  Mr.  Trollope  (unto 
whom  I  wish  you  would  make  my  respects)  wrote 
his  Book  under  Annie's  eyes,  *  *  *  *  and  as  your 
Walter  is  a  gentleman  as  well  as  Mr.  T.,  I  will  do 
all  for  him  I  did  for  the  other:  and  positively 
I  can  do  no  more.  Only  that  I  can  send  him, 
or  you,  the  two  Sir  R.  de  Coverley  drawings 
W.  M.  T.  made  when  studying  Painting  in  Paris 
—  about  1 834  ?  —  more  characteristic  of  the  French 
school  of  that  day  than  of  himself ;  but  still 
specimens  of  what  he  could  do  in  a  graver  way 
then  Caricature.  I  gave  Tennyson  a  very  graceful 
pen-and-ink  illustration  by  him  of  the  Lord  of 
Burleigh  (probably  lost  long  ago)  and  when  Annie 
and  her  Publishers  proposed  a  volume  of  his  Draw- 
ings some  years  ago,  I  advised  them  to  show  what 
he  could  do  in  another  way  than  Caricature,  of 
which  no  better  specimens  could  be  found  than 
what  [were]  already  published.  But  of  course  I 
was  not  listened  to." 

Apropos  of  the  extreme  carefulness  of  Thackeray 
in  matters  of  pedigree,  an  English  writer  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  pointing  out  how  accurately  all  the 
involved  relationships  of  his  character  fit,  and  draw- 
ing up  the  following  instance  as  an  illustration : 
"  Let  us  suppose  that  Lady  Crawley  (nee  Sharpe) 
occupied    her   retirement   with   genealogy  —  a  not 
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unlikely  study  for  one  who  professed  to  be  a 
Montmorency.  In  that  case  she  probably  discov- 
ered that  the  second  Mrs.  Clive  Newcome  was 
related  to  her  old  friend,  George  Gustavus  first 
Marquis  of  Steyne,  and  that  Arthur  Pendennis  and 
Laura,  his  wife,  could  claim  connection  with  the 
noble  house  of  Bareacres.  The  former  relationship 
is  easily  established.  Lady  Louisa  Joanna  Gaunt, 
sister  of  the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  married  the  Earl 
of  Kew,  and  one  of  the  four  children  of  this  mar- 
riage was  Anne,  who,  as  wife  to  Sir  Brian  Newcome, 
became  the  mother  of  Ethel,  the  second  Mrs. 
Clive  Newcome,  who  was  thus  great-grand-niece 
to  Becky's  protector."  * 

A  well-remembered  writer  who  spent  some  years 
in  the  United  States  relates  the  following  story  of 
Thackeray  in  refuting  the  frequent  charge  that  he 
was  an  inordinate  admirer  of  rank,  and  a  first-class 
snob.  The  story  is  of  a,  real  tuft-hunter  who  claimed 
to  be  of  good  family,  and  who  was  continually 
boasting  of  the  fact.  This  person  made  the  novel- 
ist's acquaintance  and  was  proud  of  it.  One  day 
Justin  McCarthy,  who  relates  the  incident,  met  him 
at  the  Garrick  Club,  when  he  immediately  began  to 
talk  about  Thackeray.  "  Now  look  here,"  said  the 
tuft-hunter,  "  you  always  refuse  to  believe  that 
Thackeray  worships  the  aristocracy.  I  '11  give  you 
a  convincing  proof  that  he  does,  a  proof  that  I  got 
this  very  day.     Do  you  see  this  cigar?"     He  held 

1  "  One  Aspect  of  Thackeray. "     Temple  Bar,  September,  1901. 
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one  out  between  his  fingers,  and  Mr.  McCarthy 
admitted  that  he  did  see  it.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"  Thackeray's  words  to  me  were  these :  '  Now,  my 
dear  fellow,  here  is  a  cigar  which  I  know  you  will 
be  delighted  to  have  because  it  is  one  of  a  box  that 
was  given  to  me  by  a  marquis.'  Now  what  have 
you  to  say  ? "  "I  could  have  said,"  he  adds,  "  I 
really  did  n't  know  that  Thackeray  was  as  well 
acquainted  with  you  as  all  that,"  but  I  controlled 
my  tongue,  and  the  conversation  dropped. 

Writing  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton,  a  shrewd  observer  who  was  acquainted 
with  both  authors,  repeats  substantially  what  she 
had  previously  expressed  to  the  present  writer : 
"  Thackeray,  on  the  contrary,  like  Moore,  loved 
the  grace  and  delicacy  and  inborn  amenities  of  what 
is  called  '  good  society.  He  was  no  more  of  a  snob 
than  Dickens,  no  more  of  a  tuft-hunter,  but  he  was 
more  plastic,  more  frankly  influenced  by  that  kind 
of  social  sensuality  which  finds  its  enjoyment  in 
good  living,  good  manners,  pretty  women,  and  re- 
fined talk.  Dickens  had  no  eye  for  beauty  per  se. 
He  could  love  a  comparatively  plain  woman  —  and 
did :  but  Thackeray's  fancy  went  out  to  loveliness  : 
and  cleverness  alone,  without  beauty  —  which  ruled 
Dickens  —  would  never  have  stirred  his  passions. 
Both  men  could  and  did  love  deeply,  passionately, 
madly,  and  the  secret  history  of  their  loves  has  yet 
to  be  written.     It  never  will  be  written  now,  and  it 

is  best  that  it  should  not  be. 
vol.  n.  —  5 
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"  But  I  repeat  again  what  was  said  before,  in  each 
the  intellectual  appreciation  of  life  and  the  personal 
temperament  were  entirely  antagonistic.  The  one 
who  wrote  so  tenderly,  so  sentimentally,  so  gush- 
ingly, had  a  strain  of  hardness  in  his  nature  which 
was  like  a  rod  of  iron  in  his  soul.  The  other,  who 
took  humanity  as  he  found  it,  who  saw  its  faults 
and  appraised  it  at  its  lower  value  —  yet  did  not 
despise  what  he  could  not  admire  —  was  of  all 
men  the  most  loving,  the  most  tender-hearted,  the 
least  inflexible."  * 

In  a  beautiful  letter  sent  by  Thackeray  to  a 
Brighton  clergyman  he  writes :  "  I  want,  too,  to 
say  in  my  way,  that  love  and  truth  are  the  greatest 
of  heaven's  commandments  and  blessings  to  us : 
that  the  best  of  us,  the  many  especially  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  virtue  most,  are  wretchedly 
weak,  vain  and  selfish  :  and  at  least  to  preach  such 
a  charity,  as  a  common  sense  of  our  shame  and  un- 
worthiness  might  inspire  to  us  poor  people.  I 
hope  men  of  my  profession  do  no  harm  to  talk  this 
doctrine  out  of  doors  to  people  in  drawing-rooms 
and  in  the  world.  Your  duty  in  church  takes 
you  a  step  higher  —  that  awful  step  beyond  ethics, 
which  leads  you  up  to  God's  revealed  truth.  What 
a  tremendous  responsibility  his  who  has  that  mystery 
to  explain  !  What  a  prodigious  boon  the  faith 
which  makes  it  clear  to  him  !  "     In  introducing  this 

1  "  Landor,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray."  The  "  Bookman,"  April, 
1896. 
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letter  in  the  Biographical  Edition  of  Thackeray, 
Mrs.  Ritchie  writes,  "  He  looked  upon  himself 
as  a  lay  preacher,  even  more  than  a  maker  of 
stories." 

A  son  of  Mrs.  Brookfield  who  has  sent  me  a 
full-length  photograph  of  Thackeray,  of  which 
the  accompanying  is  a  copy,  gives  the  following 
version  of  an  amusing  Thackerayan  incident : 
"  Early  in  their  married  life,  my  father  and 
mother  lived  in  lodgings  in  Jermyn  Street  (he 
was  curate  at  St.  James's  Church  at  the  time). 
One  evening  he  unexpectedly  brought  Thackeray 
home  for  dinner,  and  introduced  him  to  my 
mother.  She  was  rather  overwhelmed  by  the 
knowledge  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  house 
but  a  shoulder  of  cold  mutton.  It  was  too  late 
to  contrive  anything  more  elaborate,  so  to  '  give 
an  air'  to  the  table,  she  sent  her  maid  to  a 
neighbouring  pastry  cook's  for  a  dozen  tartlets 
of  various  kinds.  '  Which  of  these  may  I  give 
you  ? '  she  inquired,  in  due  course,  of  Thackeray. 
*  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Brookfield,'  said  he,  £  I  '11  have 
a  two-penny  one  I'"1 

If  FitzGerald  and  Leech  were  among  his  own 
sex  Thackeray's  dearest  friends,  Mrs.  Jane  Olivia 
Brookfield  was  his  greatest  friend  among  women. 
She  was  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Henry 
Brookfield,    a    Cambridge   classmate   and    lifelong 

1  "  Random  Recollections,"  by  Charles  H.  E.  Brookfield,  Lon- 
don, 1902. 
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friend,  and  is  believed  to  have  suggested  the  char- 
acter of  Lady  Castlewood.  Mrs.  Brookfield  was  a 
famous  beauty  and  a  cousin  of  Arthur  Hallam, 
who  inspired  Lord  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam," 
and  was  also  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  tribute 
written  in  1898  for  an  American  periodical,  by  the 
greatest  living  Englishman  and  one  of  Hallam's 
Eton  comrades,  William  Ewart  Gladstone.  For 
many  years  Thackeray  was  Mrs.  Brookfield's  con- 
stant correspondent  when  absent  from  London.  A 
portion  of  his  letters  were  published  in  New  York 
by  the  Scribners  in  1886,  but  the  originals  of 
almost  as  many  more  are  in  the  possession  of 
Major  Lambert,  who  contemplates  printing  them 
hereafter,  with  appropriate  notes  and  reproductions 
of  letters  and  drawings.  Mrs.  Brookfield  died  in 
London  very  suddenly  of  heart  failure  in  1901, 
and  to  the  last  was  fond  of  speaking  of  "  dear 
Thackeray,"  who  sent  her  many  letters  from  the 
United  States.  Her  only  daughter  married  the 
elder  brother  of  Richmond  Ritchie,  husband  of 
Anne  Thackeray. 

Attending  in  London,  during  the  season  of  1875, 
a  presentation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  the 
writer  observed  a  broad-chested  person,  below 
middle  height,  with  blue-grey  eyes,  and  fierce-look- 
ing whiskers,  strongly  resembling  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  the  poet,  to  whom  he  was  a  little  later  intro- 
duced. It  was  the  celebrated  George  Cruikshank. 
While  in   conversation    with    the  venerable   artist, 


Thackeray,    from   the   Edwards    Photograph 
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Thackeray's  name  was  mentioned,  and  the  writer 
asked  if  he  had  known  him.  "Why,  bless  my  soul, 
he  was  one  of  my  pupils.  I  taught  him  etching. 
We  used  to  dine  together  on  Saturdays  in  a  Drury 
Lane  tavern  as  long  ago  as  1837.  He  was  rather 
clever  with  his  pencil,  and  great  with  his  pen. 
Thackeray  had  a  warm  heart.  He  wrote  a  fine  arti- 
cle about  me  for  the  '  Westminster  Review,'  and  not 
long  before  his  death  sent  a  letter  to  the  '  Times,' 
calling  attention  to  an  exhibition  of  my  works."  At 
a  second  meeting  with  the  aged  artist,  he  mentioned 
several  amusing  incidents  cohnected  with  Thackeray's 
two  visits  to  the  United  States,  which  unfortunately 
the  flood  of  years  have  entirely  obliterated  from 
the  writer's  memory.  Only  the  fact  is  dimly  re- 
called that  they  were  drolleries  relating  to  American 
art  and  artists. 

Frank  Lawley  was  fond  of  alluding  to  Thackeray's 
pathetic  passage  in  "  The  Journal  of  Travel  from 
Cornhill  to  Cairo,"  when,  taking  leave  of  the  steamer, 
he  feelingly  describes  his  affection  for  his  fellow- 
voyagers  from  the  captain  and  purser  "  down  even 
to  the  greasy  old  cook,  who  with  a  touching  affec- 
tion used  to  bring  us  locks  of  his  hair  in  the  soup." 
Some  allusion  being  made  to  a  little  difficulty  grow- 
ing out  of  his  story  of  the  Irish  criminal  Catherine 
Hayes  led  Thackeray  to  relate  to  Lawley  the  story 
of  an  Irish  baronet,  Sir  Harry  Hayes,  who  during 
the  first  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  life  for  running  away  with  a 
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young  heiress.  On  his  way  to  Botany  Bay,  the 
gallant  admirer  wrote,  taking  leave  of  the  object  of 
his  affection  and  the  cause  of  his  crime.  "  Other 
lovers,"  he  said,  "felt  momentary  raptures  for  their 
mistresses  :  but  show  me  one  besides  myself,  that  is 
transported  for  life  !  "  Lawley  pointed  out  to  me  in 
a  glass  case  designated  "  Literary  Autographs,"  in 
a  certain  quiet  corner  of  the  British  Museum,  an 
interesting  collection  of  communications  written 
by  many  of  England's  great  heirs  of  fame. 
Among  these  is  the  following  brief  note  from 
Thackeray,  whose  anger  is  aroused,  in  writing  to 
Mr.  T.  W.  Gibbs,  September  12,  1851.  He  refers 
to  a  passage  in  Laurence  Sterne's  Letters  and  his 
"  Bramine's  Journal  "  :  "  He  was  not  dying,  but 
lying  I'm  afraid — God  help  him — a  fiercer  and 
wickeder  man  it  is  difficult  to  read  of.  .  .  .  Of 
course,  any  man  is  welcome  to  believe  as  he  likes 
for  me  except  a  parson :  I  can't  help  looking 
upon  Swift  and  Sterne  as  a  couple  of  traitors  and 
renegades  .  .  .  with  a  scornful  pity  for  them  in 
spite  of  their  genius  and  greatness." 

"  And  as  for  the  rest  of  Society  —  how  the  people 
had  drums  and  routs  and  balls,"  wrote  Sir  Walter 
Besant  in  1887:  "how  they  angled  for  husbands; 
how  they  were  hollow  and  unnatural,  and  so  forth  — 
you  may  read  it  in  the  pages  of  Thackeray.  And 
I,  for  one,  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
how  Thackeray  obtained  his  knowledge  of  these 
exclusive  circles.     Instead  of  dancing  at  Almack's, 
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he  was  taking  his  chop  and  stout  at  the  Cock  ; 
instead  of  gambling  at  Crockford's  he  was  writ- 
ing c  copy '  for  any  paper  which  would  take  it. 
"When  and  where  did  he  meet  Miss  Newcome 
and  Lady  Kew  and  Lord  Steyne  ?  Perhaps  he 
wrote  of  them  by  intuition,  as  Disraeli  wrote 
the  c  Young  Duke.'  '  My  son,  sir,'  said  the  elder 
Disraeli,  proudly,  '  has  never,  I  believe,  even  seen 
a  Duke.'" 

In  the  "  Reminiscences  of  Sir  Joseph  Crowe," 
brother  of  the  artist  who  accompanied  Thackeray 
to  this  country,  he  writes :  "  Amongst  my  father's 
friends  I  may  notice  further  the  Brookfields,  who 
were  intimate  with  Thackeray,  but  were  most  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  the  company  of  Alfred 
Tennyson.  Tennyson  I  saw  on  some  rare  occa- 
sions at  my  father's  house  and  table.  My  recollec- 
tion of  him  is  distant,  but  I  remember  being  greatly 
surprised  when,  after  dinner,  he  pulled  out  of  his 
tailcoat  pocket  a  very  brown  and  oily  specimen  of 
a  pipe  which  he  smoked  with  evident  relish.  Of 
Thackeray  I  saw  most  at  our  family  place  in 
Hempstead,  whither  he  would  direct  the  paces  of 
a  stout  cob,  which  he  rode  with  such  grace  as  his 
long  legs  would  allow.  Once  in  our  drawing-room 
he.  was  apt  to  forget  the  hours :  would  stop  to 
partake  of  an  early  dinner,  though  bound  to  join 
a  later  festivity  of  the  same  kind  elsewhere :  and 
I  recollect  him  now  [1895]  as  if  it  were  yesterday, 
wiping  his  brow  after  trying  vainly  to  help  the  leg 
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of  a    tough    fowl,  and  saying  he  was  '  heaving  a 
thigh.'"1 

William  Allingham  called   attention  to    the  ex- 
treme carefulness  of  Thackeray's  literary  work  as 

displayed  in  the  trouble- 
some matter  of  pedigrees. 
This  scrupulous  accuracy 
in  respect  to  all  the  in- 
volved relationships  of 
his  characters  has  recently 
been  clearly  shown  by  a 
writer  who  has  drawn  up 
a  number  of  pedigrees  as 
evidence  of  this  charac- 
teristic of  the  great  nov- 
elist.2 

Thackeray,  I  was  told 
by  Allingham,  made  a 
happy  use  of  an  ancient 
remark  attributed   to    an 


A  Thackeray  Sketch 


old  Roman.  Hearing  one  of  his  Charterhouse 
contemporaries  assert  that  he  was  ten  years  younger 
than    he    really    was,    Thackeray   drily    remarked, 

1  Soon  after  Thackeray' s  return  from  the  United  States  in  1853, 
he  was  asked  to  go  to  the  Crimea  and  send  letters  and  sketches  to  the 
"Illustrated  London  News"  of  which  Charles  Mackay  was  then  the 
editor.  "I  declined  his  invitation  and  recommended  Joseph  Crowe, 
brother  of  my  secretary  who  went  with  me  to  America."  Their  sister, 
who  was  for  several  years  an  inmate  of  Thackeray's  house  as  a  friend 
of  his  daughters,  became  the  wife  of  their  kinsman,  Col.  Edward 
Thackeray,  V.  C. 

2  Vide  page'  63. 
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"  Then  at  the  time  you  and  I  were  at  school  to- 
gether, you  were  not  born."  On  another  occasion 
soon  after  his  return  from  the  second  visit  to  the 
United  States,  he  quoted  "  Tom "  Appleton  of 
Boston  as  saying,  that  whatever  may  be  the  repu- 
tation of  a  man  when  alive,  when  dead  he  is  uni- 
versally allowed  to  be  a.  finished  gentleman. 

John  R.  Thompson  attributed  Thackeray's  well- 
known  sympathy  with  the  South  in  the  Civil  War 
to  the  circumstance  of  his  having  so  many  intimate 
friends  in  Richmond,  Charleston,  and  other  cities  of 
the  Confederate  States.  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  author's  son-in-law,  Leslie  Stephen,  who  writes, 
"he  was  received  with  the  characteristic  hospital- 
ity of  Americans,  and  was  thoroughly  pleased  with 
the  people,  making  many  friends  in  the  Southern  as 
well  as  in  the  Northern  States,  —  a  circumstance 
which  probably  affected  his  sympathies  during  the 
subsequent  Civil  War."  James  Alston  Cabell  of 
Richmond  writes,  "  Mr.  Thackeray  made  many 
warm  friends  here,  and  to  the  last,  always  spoke  of 
his  visits  to  Richmond  and  the  friends  he  had  made 
with  the  deepest  affection,  which  accounted  for  his 
sympathies  during  the  war  between  the  States." 
William  B.  Reed,  a  Northern  proslavery  sympa- 
thiser, wrote  in  1864  of  Thackeray's  well-known 
views :  "  His  American  novel  and  his  pictures  of 
life  in  ancient  days  at  Castlewood  on  the  Potomac 
show  this  abundantly.  More  than  any  Englishman 
of  letters  I  have  ever  known,  he  was  free  from  that 
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sentimental  disease,  —  abolitionism.  He  had  been 
in  the  South  and  met  Southern  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  highest  types  of  American  civilisation. 
This  I  may  say  now  in  their  hour  of  suffering  and 
possible  disaster.  He  had  visited  Southern  homes 
and  shaped  Southern  hospitality."  In  one  of 
Thackeray's  fugitive  essays  he  speaks  of  one  of  the 
best  friends  he  had  in  America,  a  resident  of  Savan- 
nah, — "  the  most  hospitable,  kindly,  amiable  of 
men,  from  whom  I  had  twice  received  the  warmest 
welcome,  and  the  most  delightful  hospitality,  being 
a  prisoner  in  Fort  Warren  (Boston  Harbour)  on 
charges  by  which  his  life  might  be  risked." 

During  his  two  visits  to  this  country  Thackeray 
certainly  carried  his  caution  to  an  excess  when 
there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  wounding  national 
susceptibilities.  Even  in  private  conversation  he 
seldom  indulged  in  criticisms  of  American  absurdi- 
ties to  which  he  of  course  could  not  be  less  blind 
than  to  those  of  his  own  country.  By  his  request 
the  burlesque  of  a  celebrated  American  author  was 
omitted  from  the  New  York  reprint  of  1852  of  his 
"  Prize  Novelists,"  and  during  his  first  tour  his  sec- 
retary was  severely  reprimanded  for  seeming  to  in- 
terfere with  a  Southern  institution  by  making  a 
drawing  of  a  slave  auction  which  he  witnessed  in 
Richmond.  The  idem  velle  atque  nolle,  of  which 
Sallust  speaks,  is  one  of  the  surest  bonds  of  friend- 
ship among  nations  as  among  individuals,  remarked 
Thackeray,  while   conversing  with   Curtis    on  the 
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friendly  relations  which  in  his  judgment  should 
always  exist  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  "  For  my  part,"  added  the  gentle  giant,  "  I 
am  determined  that  no  spoken  or  written  word  of 
mine  shall  ever  disturb  their  cordial  relations." 
But  in  the  period  of  our  Civil  War,  like  the  large 
majority  of  the  higher  classes  in  Great  Britain, 
Thackeray's  sympathies,  it  would  seem,  were 
strongly  with  the  South.  This  was  to  be  seen  in 
some  of  his  writings,  as  well  as  in  his  conversation. 
In  a  pleasant  paper  on  "  The  English  View  of  our 
Society,"  Mrs.  John  Sherwood  writes  : "  Thackeray 
who  knew  enough  to  know  better,  after  all  the 
friendly  intimacy  that  grew  out  of  his  lectures  here, 
during  the  sad  days  of  our  war,  drew  a  caricature  in 
the  '  Cornhill '  of  an  eagle  with  a  broken  wing,  and 
afterwards  said  he  was  '  always  glad  of  our  national 
misfortunes.'  " 

Strange  to  say,  Carlyle  and  Charles  Dickens 
were  equally*  unfriendly  to  the  North  at  that  time. 
In  July,  1862,  the  latter  wrote  to  a  friend  from 
Gad's  Hill  Place  :  "  Although  you  have  lately  been 
in  America,  and  although  I  know  what  a  raging 
mad  topsy-turvy  state  of  things  obtain  there,  I  can 
not  believe  that  the  conscription  will  do  otherwise 
than  fail,  and  wreck  the  War.  I  feel  convinced 
indeed,  that  the  War  will  be  shattered  by  want  of 
Northern  soldiers."  A  year  earlier  Wilkie  Collins 
was  so  unwise  as  to  write :  "  The  one  chance  for 
that  -miserable  country  on  the  other   side   of  the 
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Atlantic  is,  that  those  two  blatant  impostors, 
Lincoln  and  McClellan,  will  fail  to  get  the  three 
hundred  thousand  new  men  they  ask  for."  Some 
years  after  the  war,  when  the  writer  complimented 
Disraeli  on  his  having  been  wiser  than  Gladstone, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  Carlyle,  he  replied,  "Ah, 
my  dear  General,  I  well  knew  which  side  held  the 
heaviest  purse !  " 

Said  one  of  Thackeray's  American  acquaintances 
to  the  author  of  this  volume,  "  While  he  was  a  good 
if  not  a  brilliant  conversationalist,  when  he  was  on 
his  feet  as  a  speaker,  he  was  apt  to  be  commonplace. 
Of  this  Thackeray  was  well  aware,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular resembled  his  friend,  Fitz-Greene   Halleck, 
who  preferred  keeping  his  seat,  saying  that  when  he 
stood  up  his  brains  all    went  to  his    heels  !     He 
would  prepare  with  the  greatest  skill  an  after-dinner 
speech,  polishing  it  like  one  of  his  c  Roundabout 
Papers ; '  and  when  the  time  came  for  its  delivery, 
notwithstanding   the   discourse  had  been   carefully 
committed  to  memory,  the  chances  were  that  he 
would  forget  the  charming  points  and  make  a  mud- 
dle of  his  speech."     Sir  Charles  Augustus  Murray, 
who  had  frequently  listened  to  Thackeray's  after- 
dinner    speeches,    coincided  with  the  views   of  his 
New  York  friend.     Owing  possibly  to  his  American 
associations  and  experiences,  Sir  Charles  greatly  ad- 
mired "  The  Virginians,"  and  expressed  the  highest 
admiration  for  Thackeray  both  as  an  author  and  a 
gentleman.     He  had  known  him   for  thirty  years 
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A  Contest  in  Microscopic  Penmanship 1 

1  Thackeray  wrote  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a  circle  with  a  threepenny 
piece  ;  Mark  Lemon  two  lines  from  "  Punch  ;  "  and  John  Leech  drew 
the  figures  and  horses. 
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and  frequently  met  him  in  London  society, —  at  the 
famous  breakfasts  of  the  banker  poet  Rogers  and 
the  Causeries  of  Lady  Blessington  in  Gore  House. 
He  showed  me  one  of  Thackeray's  microscopic 
notes,  which  he  treasured  as  a  literary  curiosity.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  the  novelist  told  the 
author  of  "  Rab  and  His  Friends  "  that  if  all  trades 
failed  he  could  gain  sixpences  by  writing  the  Lord's 
Prayer  within  the  small  compass  of  that  coin.  In- 
deed, his  writing  was  sometimes  so  minute  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  read  it;  indeed,  Sir  Charles 
Murray  assured  me  that  he  had  seen  examples  of 
Thackeray's  penmanship  that  could  not  be  deci- 
phered without  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  ! *  To 
him  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  anecdote,  which 
appeared  in  a  London  magazine  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.     I  believe  it  was  "  The  Belgravia." 

"  It  happened  once  to  the  writer  of  this  paper  to 
be  seated  one  Winter  evening  iri  the  small  reading- 
room  of  a  certain  old-fashioned  club,  which  then 
existed  in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  He  was  in 
rather  a  despondent  mood,  for  the  world  had  not 
been  going  well  with  him.  He  heard  a  step,  and 
looking  round  saw  Thackeray. 

1  Thackeray  has  during  the  present  year  (1903)  been  surpassed  by 
a  Flemish  artist  who  has  produced  what  is  believed  to  be  the  smallest 
painting  in  the  world.  It  is  a  picture  of  a  miller  mounting  the  stairs 
of  his  mill,  and  carrying  a  sack  of  grain  on  his  back.  The  mill  is  de- 
picted as  standing  near  a  terrace.  Close  at  hand  are  a  horse  and  cart, 
with  groups  of  peasants  idling  in  the  road  near  by.  All  this  is  painted 
on  the  smooth  side  of  a  grain  of  ordinary  white  corn.  It  is  necessary 
to  examine  it  under  a  microscope,  and  it  is  drawn  with  accuracy. 
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" '  What  is  the  matter  ?  You  look  gloomy. 
Atra  cur  a,  eh  ?  Tell  me,  perhaps  I  can  help 
you.' 

"  I  had  really  nothing  I  could  tell,  and  I  said  so. 
Thackeray  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  pulling 
out  a  small  leather  book  gave  it  me. 

"'Take  that  little  volume,'  he -said;  'you  may 
find  something  in  it  which  will  do  you  good, 
and  when  you  have  read  it,  then  give  it  back 
to  me.' 

"  I  opened  the  little  pocket-book,  and,  lo,  it  was 
full  of  Bank-of-England  notes.  I  have  never  yet 
heard  that  great  writer's  name  mentioned  without 
telling  this  story,  and  adding  my  humble  record  to 
the  worth  of  his  kindly  nature.  As  I  write  now, 
the  whole  scene  rises  as  freshly  before  me  as  if  it  had 
happened  only  yesterday,  instead  of  twenty  years 
ago.     And  I  write  no  more." 

To  Sir  Charles  I  was  also  indebted  for  the 
following  first  verses  of  Thackeray  and  the  accom- 
panying note  which  he  had  extracted  from  its  hiding- 
place  in  a  London  paper  of  1864,  and  which  he  said 
he  had  never  met  with  again.  This  was  at  Cannes 
in  1883.  When  a  boy  the  novelist  was  sent  to  a 
school  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  near  which  place  his 
stepfather,  Major  Carmichael  Smith,  rented  a  small 
estate. 

"  The  scenery  of  Clavering  St.  Mary  and  Chat- 
teris, in  '  Pendennis,'  corresponds  in  minute  partic- 
ulars with  that  of  Ottery  St.  Mary  and  Exeter.     One 
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of  the  little  marginal  vignettes  in  that  famous  novel 
is  a  picture  of  the  clock  tower  of  Ottery  Church. 
Thackeray  describes  the  youthful  Pendennis  as 
galloping  through  '  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  tragic 
playwriters,  and  the  charming  wicked  Aristophanes, 
whom  he  vowed  to  be  the  greatest  poet  of  all.' 
When  the  author  was  about  the  age  of  his  young 
hero  he  borrowed  of  Dr.  Cornish  Carey's  transla- 
tion of  '  The  Birds  of  Aristophanes,'  which  he 
read,  says  the  doctor,  with  intense  delight,  and  re- 
turned it  with  three  humorous  illustrative  drawings. 
Thackeray  says  in  'Pendennis':  'It  was  at  this 
period  of  his  existence  that  Pen  broke  out  in  the 
poet's  corner  of  the  county  "  Chronicle  "  with  some 
verses  with  which  he  was  perfectly  well  satisfied.' 
Dr.  Cornish  says  that  when  the  great  Catholic 
emancipation  meeting  took  place  on  Pendenen-heath, 
Thackeray  brought  him  some  verses  which  were  af- 
terwards forwarded  to  an  Exeter  paper  for  insertion, 
and  duly  appeared.  These  verses,  the  doctor  thinks, 
were  the  first  composition  of  the  great  humourist  that 
was  ever  published. 

"IRISH    MELODY 

"  Air  :   '  The  Minstrel  Boy  ' 

"  Mister  Shiel  into  Kent  has  gone, 

On  Pendenen  Heath  you  '11  find  him; 
Nor  think  you  that  he  came  alone, 
There's  Doctor  Doyle  behind  him. 
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Several  Military  Portraits  by  Thackeray,  and  Facsimile  of  Criticism  on  a  work 
by  N.  P.  Willis,  probably  "  Pencillings  by  the  Way  " 
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'  Men  of  Kent,'  said  this  little  man, 

'  If  you  hate  Emancipation, 
You  're  a  set  of  fools  ; '  he  then  began, 

A  '  cut  and  dry  '  oration. 

"  He  strove  to  speak,  but  the  men  of  Kent 

Began  a  grievous  shouting, 
When  out  of  his  wagon  the  little  man  went, 

And  put  a  stop  to  his  spouting. 
•What  though  these  heretics  heard  me  not,' 

Quoth  he  to  his  friend  Canonical, 
'  My  speech  is  safe  in  the  "Times,"  I  wot, 

And  eke  in  the  "  Morning  Chronicle."  '  " 

Thackeray  having  complimented  Sir  Charles  on 
his  charming  American  Indian  story,  "  The  Prairie 
Bird/'  it  led  him  to  speak  of  his  having  spent  a 
year  in  early  life  among  the  Pawnees,  and  of  an  in- 
teresting conversation  that  occurred  with  Fenimore 
Cooper,  who,  in  allusion  to  "  Prairie  Bird,"  said  to 
its  author :  "  You  have  had  the  advantage  of  me, 
for  I  never  was  among  the  Indians.  All  that  I 
know  of  them  is  from  reading,  and  from  hearing 
my  father  speak  of  them.  He  saw  a  great  deal  of 
them  when  he  went  to  the  western  part  of  New  York 
State,  about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century." 
Thackeray  expressed  admiration  for  the  writings 
of  the  American  novelist,  praising  his  Leather- 
stocking  and  several  other  characters  as  among  his 
particular  favourites.  To  this  Sir  Charles  added : 
"  Cooper  remarked  to  me :  '  If  anything  from  my 
pen  is  to  outlive  me,  it  is  unquestionably  the 
series   of  Leatherstocking  stories.' "     In  conclud- 

VOL.  II.  —  6 
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ing  the  conversation  Thackeray  said  (this  was  in 
1850),  "I  must  see  Cooper  and  his  great  country 
some  day  before  I  cross  a  certain  stream  with  old 
Charon." 

In  a  letter  to  Miss  Procter 1  —  "  golden-tressed 
Adelaide,"  she  is  called  in  her  father's  famous  song 
—  Thackeray  remarks  :  "  I  am  writing  in  this 
queer  way  I  suppose,  because  I  went  to  St.  Paul's 
yesterday  —  Charity  Children's  day,  miss,  and  the 
sight  and  the  sound  immensely  moved  and  charmed 
yours  affectionately,  dear  Adelaide,  W.  M.  Thack- 
eray." No  man  could  be  more  moved  by  the  army 
of  children  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual  gathering 
in  London's  great  cathedral  than  our  author,  who  in 
his  later  years  rarely  failed  to  be  present.  Of  one  of 
these  he  wrote :  "  There  is  one  day  in  the  year  when 
I  think  St.  Paul's  presents  the  noblest  sight  in  the 
whole  world :  when  five  thousand  charity  children  like 
nosegays,  and  with  fresh  sweet  voices,  sing  the  hymn 
which  makes  every  heart  thrill  with  praise  and  hap- 
piness. I  have  seen  a  hundred  grand  sights  in  the 
world,  —  coronations,  Parisian  splendours,  Crystal 
Palace  openings,  Pope's  chapels  with  their  proces- 
sions of  long-tailed  cardinals  and  quavering  choirs 
of  fat  soprani  —  but  think  in  all  Christendom  there 
is  no  such  sight  as  Charity  Children's  Day,  non  angti, 

1  Lord  Houghton  dedicated  his  biography  of  Keats  to  Mrs.  Procter 
as  "  a  poet's  wife,  a  poet's  mother,  and  herself  of  many  poets  the  fre- 
quent theme  and  valued  friend."  Both  mother  and  daughter  were 
Thackeray's  correspondents  and  highly  esteemed  by  him.  Lamb  speaks 
of  Procter  as  "  candid  and  affectionate  as  his  own  poetry." 
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sed  angeli.  As  one  looks  at  that  beautiful  multitude 
of  innocents  ;  as  the  first  note  strikes  :  —  indeed 
one  may  almost  fancy  that  cherubim  are  singing." 
When  Bayard  Taylor  accompanied  Thackeray  to 
the  last  of  these  exhibitions  that  the  latter  witnessed, 
the  American  was  surprised  to  see  him  moved  to 
tears!  Meeting  a  procession  of  young  school-girls 
in  1862,  Thackeray  exclaimed,  "  Four  and  twenty 
little  girls !  They  must  have  four  and  twenty 
bright  little  sixpences."  And  he  -  spoke  to  the 
governess  having  them  in  charge,  and  the  rosy- 
cheeked  children  were  made  happy  with  the  small 
silver  coins. 

Pages  might  be  written  on  Thackeray  as  a  solace 
in  periods  of  sickness  and  sorrow.  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck  said  to  his  biographer,  "  I  would  rather 
have  been  the  author  of  Thackeray's  masterpieces 
'  Vanity  Fair '  and  '  Henry  Esmond  '  than  any  two 
novels  by  Scott,  Dickens  or  Cooper,  much  as  I 
admire  many  of  their  romances."  The  last  book 
read  by  the  poet  the  day  before  he  died  was  "  The 
Irish  Sketch  Book." l  William  B.  Reed  mentions 
the  words  of  a  Massachusetts  lady  for  years  a  help- 

1  This  volume,  to  which  the  writer  fell  heir,  contains  a  correction 
in  Chapter  XI.  made  by  the  genial  poet.  In  the  sentence,  "  Your 
mighty  spirit  finds  nothing  too  comprehensive,  spurns  what  is  humble 
and  unworthy,  and  only  like  Foote's  bear  dances  to  the  genteelest  of 
tunes,"  Halleck  substitutes  Gpldsmith's  for  Foote's,  adding  in  a 
footnote,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  It  occurs  in  Messrs.  Chapman 
and  Hall's  new  London  T2tno  edition  of  1857,  presented  to  him  by 
"Sam"  Ward. 
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less  invalid,  who  wrote :  "  Often  when  I  have  closed 
one  of  Thackeray's  books  I  sit  thinking  with  a 
full  heart  how  much  I  owe  him  of  what  is  best  in 
me,  of  the  purest  pleasure  I  have  ever  known, 
rilled  with  thankfulness  for  the  power  which  has 
been  given  me  to  appreciate  him  in  my  poor  way." 
Another  American  lady,  a  great  leader  of  fashion  and 
one  of  those  fortunate  persons  who  are  able  to  lose 
themselves  completely  in  a  book,  told  a  friend  that 
Thackeray's  works  were  her  only  alleviation  while 
suffering  recently  from  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism, 
at  the  same  time  giving  a  graphic  description  of  her- 
self propped  up  in  bed  by  means  of  pillows,  groan- 
ing with  pain,  and  reading  the  large  library  edition 
of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  held  in  front  of  her  by  the  well- 
trained  hospital  nurse.  An  American  passed  away 
within  a  few  years  reading  the  same  book  on  his 
death-bed,  and  all  his  children  are  equal  admirers 
of  Thackeray's  writings.  Lord  Macaulay,  it  may 
be  added,  died  with  a  copy  of  the  "  Cornhill  Maga- 
zine," opened  at  the  last  page  of  Thackeray's  un- 
finished story  of  "  Denis  Duval,"  at  his  bedside. 

An  American  correspondent  favours  the  writer 
with  the  following  rhymes  to  Thackeray,  which  he 
has  collected  from  various  sources  as  a  contribution 
to  this  volume  on  the  great  man's  two  visits  to 
the  United  States:  — 

"  Who  sees  but  ridicule  in  good  like  Thackeray, 
And  gloats  on  human  stains  in  black  array, 
Of  heaven's  light  most  sorely  doth  he  lack  a  ray." 
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The  writer  of  the  following  lines  has  exercised  a 
rhymer's  license  :  — 

"  Ah  !  blest  relief  from  pages  soft  and  sacchaiy 

Give  me  the  writings  of  that  foe  to  quackery 
"  The  bold,  the  keen-eyed,  entertaining  Thackeray." 

Another  maker  of  verses  has  manufactured  the 
following  lines  :  — 

"  With  trenchant  wit  our  William  Makepeace  Thackeray 
Heaps  caustic  truths  in  anything  but  slack  array, 
And  in  each  gibe  of  genius  we  can  track  a  ray." 

Herbert  Stockbore,  the  Eton  mock  poet-laureate, 
who,  describing  an  event  of  1823,  highly  praised 

"  Marshal  Thackeray 
Dress' d  out  in  crack  array  ; 
Ain't  he  a  whacker,  eh  ?  " 

Thackeray  died  at  the  same  age  as  Shakespeare. 
His  literary  life  was  more  brief  than  those  of  Scott 
and  Dickens,  but  during  his  quarter  of  a  century  of 
authorship,  his  pen  produced  at  least  four  works  of 
fiction  that  are  likely  to  live  as  long  as  any  equal 
number  written  by  Sir  Walter  and  the  author  of 
"  David  Copperfield."  To  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man visitor  in  London  who  spoke  to  Thackeray  of 
"  Vanity  Fair "  as  the  work  from  which  he  had 
learned  to  read  English,  the  author  is  represented 
to  have  promptly  replied,  "  And  that 's  where  I 
learned  to  write  it."  An  amusing  scene  occurred 
between  Thackeray  and  an  ancient  scholar  of  the 
old  school,  who  maintained  that  all  that  was  really 
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valuable  in  English  literature  was  owed  to  Pindar. 
"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  pleaded  the  novelist,  "  you 
surely  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Pindar  wrote  '  Van- 
ity Fair  *  ? "  "  Yes,  I  do,"  he  replied,  "  in  the  high- 
est and  noblest  sense  ;  and  if  it  is  a  good  .book, 
Pindar  wrote  '  Vanity  Fair.' "  Dr.  John  Brown, 
writing  of  Thackeray's  literary  career,  remarks : 
"  His  greatest  work,  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
genius  in  our,  or  indeed  in  any  language,  without 
doubt  is  'Vanity  Fair.'  '  On  Thursday,  Dec.  17, 
1863,  Thackeray  dined  with  his  friend  and  physi- 
cian, who  walked  home  with  him.  On  the  way,  in 
answer  to  Dr.  Merriman's  inquiry,  he  said,  "  I  be- 
lieve '  Vanity  Fair '  is  my  greatest  work,  and  c  The 
Cane-bottomed  Chair'  my  best  ballad."  Passing 
by  13  Young  Street,  Kensington,  where  he  had 
once  lived,  Thackeray  exclaimed  to  his  compan- 
ion with  mock  gravity,  "  Down  on  your  knees, 
you  rogue,  for  here  '  Vanity  Fair '  was  penned  ! 
And  I  will  go  down  with  you,  for  I  have  a  high 
opinion  of  that  little  production  myself."  1  Writ- 
ing to  Mrs.  Brookfield  while  "  Vanity  Fair  "  was 
in  progress,  Thackeray  says  :  "  You  know  you  are 
only  a  piece  of  Amelia,  my  mother  is  another  half, 
my  poor  little  wife  y  est  pour  beaucoup." 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Latimer,  of  Baltimore,  in  a  letter  to 
the  "London  Spectator"  of  Jan.  14,  1899,  con- 
tributed the  following  incident  connected  with 
"  Vanity    Fair " :    "  May    I,  as    an    old   lady,  en- 

1  "  Yesterdays  with  Authors,"  by  James  T.  Fields,  Boston,  1872. 
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titled  to  be  reminiscent  and  garrulous,  '  bestow  my 
tediousness  upon  you '  in  a  little  anecdote  which 
relates  to  the  'Spectator'?  In  1847,  we  were  ^v" 
ing  in  Paris  in  the  Rue  Neuve  de  Berri.  One 
morning  I  saw  my  father  (Admiral,  then  Captain, 
Wormeley)  putting  the  '  Spectator '  in  his  coat 
pocket.  '  Oh,  father ! '  I  cried,  '  please  don't  take 
it  away.  It  only  came  this  morning.'  '  Yes,  yes, 
my  dear,'  he  answered  :  '  I  must  take  it  at  once  to 
Mrs.  Carmichael  Smyth.  It  has  a  nice  review  of 
her  son's  serial  in  it.  Only  yesterday  she  was 
lamenting  to  me  that  no  notice  seemed  to  be  taken 
by  the  Press  of  William's  book,  while  so  much 
was  being  said  of  Dickens'  new  novel,  and,  for  her 
part,  she  did  not  see  that  "  Dombey  and  Son  "  was 
more  worthy  of  notice  than  "  Vanity  Fair."  '  They 
were  both  coming  out  as  serials,  — '  Vanity  Fair' 
in  yellow  covers,  '  Dombey '  in  green." 

Warrington  in  "  Pendennis  "  is  believed  by  Mrs. 
Ritchie  to  be  a  partial  likeness  of  her  father,  and 
also  of  his  friend,  Edward  FitzGerald;  James  T. 
Fields  was  confident  the  character  was  founded  in 
"  Barry  Cornwall."  Thackeray  told  a  Philadel- 
phian  that  Warrington  was  an  English  professor 
of  Latin,  and  in  a  letter  to  George  Moreland 
Crawford  accompanying  a  copy  of  "  Pendennis  " 
when  first  published,  he  said,  "  There  is  something 
of  you  in  '  Warrington.' "  While  on  a  visit  to 
Washington  Irving  at  Sunnyside  in  1859,  he  spoke, 
of  "  The  Virginians  "  as  a  work  that  had  afforded 
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him  great  pleasure.  When  I  inquired  which  he 
preferred  of  Thackeray's  writings,  he  expressed 
admiration  for  "  Pendennis,"  and  alluded  to  its 
unusually  long  title,  which  he  repeated :  "  The 
History  of  Pendennis  —  His  Fortunes  and  Mis- 
fortunes, His  Friends  and  His  Greatest  Enemy." 
Fitz Gerald  said,  "  I  like  '  Pendennis '  much,"  adding 
"  and  Alfred  [Tennyson]  thought  it  was  quite  '  de- 
licious '  it  seemed  so  mature,"  he  said.  "  You  can 
imagine  Alfred  saying  this  over  one's  fire,  spreading 
his  great  hand  out."  A  "  Pendennis  "  story  which 
I  heard  a  younger  brother  of  Dickens  relate  two- 
score  years  ago  reappeared  substantially  as  he  told 
it  in  Stephen  Gwynn's  introduction  to  an  English 
edition  of  "  Pendennis  "  published  in  1901.  In  an 
early  chapter  Thackeray  had  written  that  the  wicked- 
est characters  always  found  some  one  to  love  them, 
and  mentioned  as  probable  cases  in  point,  Bluebeard, 
Nero,  and  Catherine  Hayes.  Now  the  Catherine 
Hayes  whom  Thackeray  had  in  his  mind  had  com- 
mitted a  murder  of  singular  atrocity,  but  he  had  for- 
gotten that  there  was  another  Catherine  Hayes,  "  an 
amiable  young  lady  of  Irish  origin,"  who  was  then 
singing  in  the  opera.  "  The  Freeman's  Journal," 
of  Dublin,  denounced  him  as  "guilty  of  unmanly 
grossness  and  cowardly  assault."  Thackeray  re- 
plied with  a  letter  headed  "  Capers  and  Anchovies," 
in  which  he  told  the  story  of  an  Irishman  who 
called  out  a  stranger  for  questioning  his  assertion 
that  anchovies  might  be  seen  growing  on  the  Rock 
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of  Gibraltar.  He  killed  his  opponent,  who  sprung 
into  the  air  as  the  bullet  struck  him,  and  his  second 
exclaimed,  "  You  are  making  him  cut  capers." 
"  Bedad,"  said  the  Irishman,  thoughtfully,  "  it  was 
capers  I  meant." 

"  Henry  Esmond,"  as  an  American  critic  said,  "  is 
a  marvel  of  literature."  There  was  what  Carlyle 
called  "  vehement  acceptance "  of  this  matchless 
and  immortal  work.  The  artistic  perfection  of 
"  Henry  Esmond  "  surpasses  all  Thackeray's  other 
writings,  perhaps  also  that  of  all  other  nineteenth- 
century  novels.  Dr.  "  Rab  "  Brown  has  written  : 
"  As  a  work  his  '  Esmond '  is  probably  the  most 
consummate ;  it  is  a  curious  tour  de  force,  —  a  mira- 
cle not  only  of  story-telling,  but  of  archaic  insight 
and  skill.  .  .  .  Thackeray  stood  and  stands  alone 
and  matchless."  The  careful  reader  of  this  volume 
will  remember  what  Thackeray  said  to  an  Ameri- 
can friend,  who  met  him  carrying  a  copy  of  "  Es- 
mond," to  the  historian  Prescott :  "  Here  is  the 
best  I  can  do.  .  .  .  I  stand  by  this  book,  and  am 
willing  to  leave  it,  where  I  go,  as  my  card."  In  Lady 
Constance  Russell's  recently  published  "  Swallow- 
field  and  its  Owners  "  (London,  1901)  is  a  pleasant 
Thackeray  reminiscence.  She  received  it  from  her 
late  husband,  Sir  George  Russell.  "  One  evening  at 
the  author's  house  about  two  years  before  his  death, 
when  I  was  talking  with  him  and  his  daughter,  I 
said :  '  Tell  me,  Thackeray,  which  is  your  own 
favourite    among   your    own   works  ? '     He   said : 
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'  Tell  me  first,  which  is  yours  ? '  I  replied : 
1 "  The  Newcomes."  '  Miss  Thackeray  expressed 
her  preference  for  '  Pendennis,'  and  her  sister,  I 
think,  shared  her  opinion.  Thackeray,  after  a 
pause,  said  with  emphasis  —  I  give  his  very  words 
—  'Well,  I  should  like  to  stand  or  fall  by  "Es- 
mond." "'  "  This  is  an  instance  of  an  author  know- 
ing his  best  work.  From  the  same  interesting 
volume  comes  the  statement  that  Sir  George  asked 
Dickens,  within  a  year  of  his  death,  which  of  all 
his  works  he  deemed  the  best.  "  Unquestionably 
c  David  Copperfield,' "  he  replied.  Russell  and 
Dickens  attended  Thackeray's  funeral  together, 
and  as  they  were  driving  home  the  latter  spoke 
tenderly  of  him,  gladly  recalling  their  reconciliation 
after  their  long  estrangement,  caused  chiefly  by 
the  unfortunate  Yates  controversy.  Sir  George 
lamented  that  they  should  have  allowed  tale-bearers 
to  destroy  their  friendly  relations,  when  the  novelist 
answered  emphatically :  "  Well,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  nothing  ever  took  place  between  Thackeray 
and  me,  face  to  face,  which  was  not  to  his  honour." 
For  "  The  Newcomes "  Thackeray  received 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  Chelsea  philosopher 
said  of  this  work  and  "  Esmond,"  "  They  are  two 
of  the  <graundest  novels  in  the  language."  It  is 
usually  ranked  as  second  only  to  its  author's  two 
accepted  masterpieces,  but  in  Colonel  Newcome  it 
contains  a  character  second  to  none  of  Thackeray's 
creations.     The   Colonel,  we  know,  was  his    "  fa- 
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vourite  child,"  and  no  passage  in  all  his  writings 
was  more  frequently  read  to  American  friends  than 
the  exquisite  and  touching  description  of  his  death. 


Conscious  Dignity 
In  the  "  Washington  Post"  appeared  the  following 
apparently  conclusive  word  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
character  of  the  preux  chevalier,  Colonel  Newcome. 

"  When  Thackeray  made  his  first  visit  to  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  Americans  with  whom  he 
formed  a  very  pleasant  friendship  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henry  W.  Bellows,  the  eminent  Unitarian  divine. 
Their  tastes  were  similar  in  the  lines  of  scholarship, 
and  Thackeray  was  very  much  interested  in  every- 
thing' Dr.  Bellows  said  in  praise  or  criticism  of  his 
novels,  which  were  then  beginning  to  make  head- 
way with  the  reading  public  in  our  country. 

"  On  his  second  visit  ...  a  warm  greeting  passed 
between  the  two  men,  and  the  visitor's  first  inquiry 
thereafter  was  :  '  What  do  you  think  of  "  The  New- 
comes  "  ? '  That  novel  had  been  appearingin  monthly 
instalments  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  had  got 
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near  enough  to  the  end  to  make  a  fair  judgment 
possible.  '  I  have  only  one  fault  to  find  with  it,' 
responded  Dr*  Bellows  ;  '  you  are  trying  to  impose 
a  plagiarism  upon  us.'  A  puzzled  look  passing 
over  his  friend's  face,  the  Doctor  went  on  to  ex- 
plain :  '  You  have  constructed  ypur  Colonel  New- 
come  out  of  two  characters  already  familiar  to  all 
students  of  good  literature,  —  Don  Quixote  and  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley.'  Thackeray  started.  '  You 
have  touched  on  the  very  truth,'  said  he.  '  I  had 
been  reading  the  Don's  memoirs  and  the  Sir  Roger 
papers  in  the  "  Spectator  "  just  before  attacking  that 
last  task.  I  tried  to  make  the  Colonel  a  creation 
of  my  own,  but  I  was  conscious  all  the  while  that 
my  beloved  old  heroes  were  blending  in  my  mind. 
No  one  else  has  guessed  it,  so  far  as  I  know.'" 

"  The  Virginians,"  like  "  The  Newcomes,"  was 
issued  in  twenty-four  monthly  parts,  Nos.  23  and 
24  (double ,  number)  appearing  in  October,  1859. 
This  American  story  was  illustrated  by  the  author. 
To  Dr.  Brown,  who  praised  "  The  Virginians," 
Thackeray  wrote,  "  I  don't  like  it  half  so  much  as 
you  do."  It  is  generally  believed  that  in  this  novel 
and  other  of  his  later  works,  the  vigour  displayed  in 
his  earlier  writings  had  greatly  declined,  and  that 
Thackeray  indulged  too  much  in  discursive  moral- 
ising. But  in  "  Denis  Duval,"  his  last  and  un- 
finished novel,  Dickens  and  other  critics  recognised 
promise  of  a  return  to  the  former  strong  and  high 
standard.     In    allusion    to    the    reappearances    of 
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characters  from  "  Henry  Esmond  "  in  "  The  Vir- 
ginians," Dr.  "  Rab  "  Brown  said,  "  In  the  way 
of  delineation  of  character  we  know  of  few  things 
more  striking  in  its  consistency  and  truth  than 
Beatrix  Esmond  grown  into  the  Baroness  Bern- 
stein ;  the  attempt  was  hazardous,  the  success 
complete.  .  .  .  Johnspn  and  Richardson  do  not 
appear  in  '  The  Virginians '  with  much  effect,  but 
Walpole's  letter  is  a  very  felicitous  literary  imita- 
tion. .  .  .  Confessedly  at  the  last  he  was  the  great- 
est master  of  pure  English  in  our  day." 

The  following  interesting  account  of  "  American 
Editions,"  issued  by  the  Appletons,  is  from  John- 
son's valuable  volume  entitled  "  The  Early  Writ- 
ings of  Thackeray."  The  brief  notes  were  added 
by  Major  Lambert,  who  printed  the  extract  as  a 
leaflet  for  private  circulation,  in   1891. 

"  It  has  frequently  happened  that  British  authors 
have  been  indebted  to  American  readers  for  encour- 
agement by  recognition  of  their  earlier  works,  while 
as  yet  unnoticed',  among  their  own  countrymen. 
Even  when  this  encouragement  takes  the  form  of 
simply  reprinting  and  annexing  their  works,  and 
brings  them  no  pecuniary  profit,  it  is  encourage- 
ment for  all  that.  As  has  been  shown,  Thackeray 
was  actually  employed  to  write  for  an  American 
journal,1  and  it  is  certain  that  the  American  reading 
public  have  from  the  first  shown  a  keen  apprecia- 

1  ["The  Corsair,"  a  Gazette  of  Literature,  Art,  Dramatic  Criti- 
cism, Fashion,  and  Novelty.      New  York,  1839-40.] 
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tion  of  Thackeray's  ability.  This  is  shown  by  the 
numbers  of  collected  editions  of  his  Miscellanies 
which  appeared  in  America  before  anybody  had 
thought  them  worthy  of  reproduction   here. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  give  short  particulars  of  such 
writings  of  Thackeray  as  appeared  in  book  form  in 
America  before  they  were  so  published  here,  and  to 
note  the  variations  between  the  contents  of  the  several 
volumes  as  first  published  in  the  two  countries. 

"In  1852  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  of  New 
York,  published  in  '  Appletons'  Popular  Library ' 
a  great  many  of  Thackeray's  Miscellanies,  of  which 
the  following  volumes  are  in  my  collection. 

"  1.  'The  Yellowplush  Papers,'  1852.  This 
volume  has  in  itself  no  special  interest,  as  it  was 
taken  from  the  c  Comic  Tales  and  Sketches  '  of 
1 841 .  The  announcement  of  the  volume,  however, 
mentions,  after  a  reference  to  the  London  edition 
of  1 841,  that  '  an  imperfect  collection,  long  since 
out  of  print,  had  previously  been  published  in 
Philadelphia.'  It  would  be  very  interesting  to 
have  particulars  of  this  Philadelphia  edition,1  as  it 
was  probably  the  first  volume  of  Thackeray's 
writings  published  in  America. 

"  2.  c  The  Confessions  of  Fitz-Boodle  ;  and  Some 
Passages  in  the  Life  of  Major  Gahagan,'  185a. 
This   is    remarkable    as    containing   the   third    of 

1  ["  The  Yellowplush  Correspondence,"  Philadelphia,  E.  L. 
Carey  &  A.  Hart,  1838,  was  the  first  volume  of  Thackeray' s  writings 
published  either  in  England  or  America.] 
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Fitz-Boodle's  '  Confessions  '  (which  has  never  been 
reprinted  in  England  since  its  first  appearance  in 
'  Fraser's  Magazine '),  as  well  as  the  stories  of 
'  Dorothea,'  *  Ottilia,'  and  '  Miss  Lowe,'  none  of 
which  were  included  in  the  English  edition  of  18571 
the  last-mentioned  having  been  reprinted  here  for 
the  first  time  in  the  volumes  of  '  Miscellaneous 
Essays,  Sketches,  and  Reviews,'  published  in  1885. 

"3.  'Men's  "Wives,'  1852.  This  is  not  only 
the  first  collected  edition  of  these  papers,  which 
originally  appeared  in  '  Fraser's  Magazine,'  but  the 

volume    contains    the    article,  '  The 's    Wife,' 

which   has  never  been  reprinted  in   England. 

"  4.  '  The  Luck  of  Barry  Lyndon,'  2  vols., 
1852.  This  is  the  first  separate  edition,  the  first 
English  edition  being  that  of  1856. 

"5.  'A  Shabby  Genteel  Story,'  1852.  The 
first  separate  edition,  though  it  does  not  contain  the 
touching  note  written  for  the  first  English  edition  of 
1 857.  The  other  three  stories  in  the  volume,  '  The 
Professor,'  '  The  Bedford  Row  Conspiracy,'  and  '  A 
Little  Dinner  at  Timmins's,'  had  appeared  here  in 
1 841  in  the  '  Comic  Tales  and  Sketches.' 

"  6.  '  The  Book  of  Snobs,'  1852.  This  was  not 
the  first  edition,  one  having  been  published  here  in 
1848,  but  it  included  the  seven  suppressed  articles, 
which  were  not  reprinted  in  England  until  the  volume 
of '  Contributions  to  Punch  '  appeared  in  1886.    ' 

"7.  '  Jeames's  Diary  ; '  c  A  Legend  of  the 
Rhine.'  and  'Rebecca  and  Rowena,'  1853.     The 
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first  two  stories  were  collected  in  this  volume  for 
the  first  time,  but  '  Rebecca  and  Rowena  '  appeared 
separately  here  in   1850. 

"  8.  '  Punch's  Prize  Novelists  ; '  «  The  Fat  Con- 
tributor;' and  'Travels  in  London,'  1853.  This 
volume  contains  the  first  collection  of  all  these  papers. 
Some  of  them  were  not  reprinted  here  until  the  vol- 
ume of  '  Contributions  to  Punch  '  appeared,  and 
some  do  not  appear  even  in  that  collection. 

"  9.  '  Mr.  Brown's  Letters  to  a  Young  Man 
about  Town ;  with  the  Proser,  and  other  Tales.' 
This  volume  has  a  special  value,  inasmuch  as  it 
not  only  is  the  first  collection  of  the  papers  which 
appear  in  it,  but  contains  an  '  Author's  Preface,' 
expressly  written  by  Thackeray  for  the  series,  and 
also  some  papers  which  have  not  been  reprinted 
here. 

"  There  may  be  more  volumes  in  this  series 
which  deserve  notice ; 1  but  the  Americans,  though 
willing  enough  to  buy  Thackeray's  books  from  us, 
are  not  to  be  induced  to  part  with  their  own  first 
editions. 

"  An  American  edition  of  great  interest  is  that  of 
c  The  English  Humourists,'  which  was  published  ,by 
Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  in  New  York  in  1853, 
the  year  of  its  publication  here,  and  contained 
Thackeray's  extra  lecture  on '  Charity  and  Humour,' 
which  was  not  included  in  the  English  edition,  and 

[}  "The  Paris  Sketch  Book,"  2  vols.,  185a,  was  the  only  other 
work  of  Thackeray's  published  in  the  series^] 
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was  not  printed  in  this  country  until  it  found  a 
place  among  the  '  Miscellaneous  Essays'  in  i%8$} 

"  Since  Thackeray's  death  many  volumes  of  his 
collected  papers  have  appeared  in  America,  the 
most  noteworthy  being,  perhaps,  that  published  by 
Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields  in  1867,  under  the 
title  of  '  Early  and  Late  Papers,'  which  shows  how 
carefully  Thackeray's  early  writings  had  been'  col- 
lected and  stored  up.  It  contains,  among  early 
papers,  '  Memorials  of  Gormandising,'  c  Men  and 
Coats,'  c  Bluebeard's  Ghost,'  '  Dickens  in  France,' 
and  others  which  have  only  lately  been  unearthed 
and  reprinted  in  this  country.  Other  volumes  were 
promised  by  Mr.  Fields,  who  himself  edited  this,  but 
whether  they  appeared  or  not,  I  cannot  say. 

"It  will  be  seen,  however,  from  the  above  notes, 
incomplete  as  they  doubtless  are,  that  many  of 
Thackeray's  writings  can  only  be  had  in  their  first 
collected  form  by  means  of  these  American  editions, 
while  some  have  not  even  yet  been  reissued  here, 
though'  they  were  known  to  Thackeray's  Transat- 
lantic admirers  many  years  ago." 

An  aftermath  of  little  anecdotes  and  incidents 
which  have  not  found  a  place  in  the  preceding 
Thackerayan  pages  may  be  grouped  together  here. 
For  this  cluster  possibly  "  Collections  and  Recol- 
lections "    would    be   an    appropriate    designation. 

1   ["  The  Four  Georges  "  was  reprinted  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  in 
i860,   from  the   "Cornhill   Magazine;"  the   first  separate  edition  in 
England  bears  the  imprint,   1861.] 
vol.  11.  —  7 
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Augustus  N.  Dickens,  from  whom  his  brother 
Charles  borrowed  the  name  of  "  Boz,"  told  me  that 
Thackeray  occasionally  called  at  the  London  pub- 
lishers, Chapman  and  Hall's.  One  morning  when 
he  had  dropped  in  there,  the  senior  partner  said  to 
him,  "  Thackeray,  what  are  you  going  to  do  this 
evening  ?  A  number  of  good  fellows  are  to  dine 
at  my  house,  and  I  would  be  delighted  if  you  would 
join  us.  Will  you  come  ? "  The  novelist  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment  and  then  answered :  "  Thank 
you,  Chapman  ;  it  is  a  strong  temptation.  But  I 
have  told  my  dear  old  mother  I  will  take  her  to  the 
opera,  and  I  can't  bear  to  disappoint  her.  Count 
me  in  the  next  time."  I  fancy  this  reflects  a  pleas- 
ant light  on  Thackeray's  character.  In  answer  to 
my  inquiry  as  to  his  elder  brother's  relations  with 
Thackeray  (this  was  in  1862)  Mr.  Dickens  said, 
"  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  very  friendly 
feeling  between  them." 

In  the  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine"  of  1899,  there  ap- 
peared "  Punch  Notes,"  from  the  pen  of  Harry 
C.  Burnand,  in  which  are  set  forth  some  amusing 
reminiscences  of  Andrew  Arcedeckne,  an  eccentric 
character  whom  Thackeray  is  believed  to  have  used 
as  a  model  for  Harry  Foker  in  "  Pendennis,"  and 
who,  in  consequence,  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
scoring  off  the  great  novelist.  He  invariably  spoke 
of  him  with  affectionate  familiarity  as  "  Old  Thac." 
Occasionally,  says  Burnand,  and  only  when  in  a 
very    mischievous  yet   genial    mood,  would  Arce- 
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deckne  address  him  as  "Thac,  my  boy."  He 
would  "  select  a  moment  when  Thackeray,  tower- 
ing above  little  podgy  Arcedeckne,  was  standing  in 
the  smoking  room  with  his  back  to  the  fire  and  his 
coat-tails  spread  out,  his  mind  occupied  with  some 
work  the  proofs  of  which  were  probably  in  the 
pockets  he  was  warming,  when  Arcedeckne  would 
furtively  enter,  look  round,  pretend  not  to  see  him, 
and  then,  as  he  reopened  the  door  preparatory  to 
taking  his  departure,  he  would  look  back  and  say, 
in  his  grating,  nasal  Voice,  '  Hallo  !  Thac,  my 
boy  !  Gettin'  inspiration,  eh  ? '  and  then  '  exit 
quickly.'  It  was  a  delightful  illustration  of  'dig- 
nity and  impudence.'  At  other  times  Arcedeckne 
would  wait  until  Thackeray  had  comfortably  settled 
himself  with  a  cigar  in  a  large  armchair,  and  just 
when  he  had  assumed  his  favourite  attitude  of  loung- 
ing back,  head  in  air,  and  right  leg  crossed  over  his 
left,  the  sole  of  his  boot  being  well  en  Evidence,  the 
original  of  Foker  would  sneak  in,  humming  to  him- 
self some  popular  air  —  his  favourite  was  the  song 
of  'Villikens  and  His  Dinah'  — while  carrying  an 
unlighted  cigar  in  his  left  hand  and  a  match  in  his 
right.  Then,  as  he  passed  the  peacefully  medi- 
tative giant,  pigmy  Arcedeckne,  pausing  awhile  in 
his  humming,  would  exclaim,  with  a  sort  of  cheery 
grunt,  *  Hallo !  Thac,  my  boy  ! '  and,  as  if  obeying 
an  irresistible  inspiration,  would  sharply  strike  the 
match  on  the  sole  of  Thackeray's  boot,  light  his 
cigar,  and  then  hurriedly  limp  out  of  the  room  (he 
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was  a  bit  gouty)  without  saying  another  word, 
leaving  Thackeray  speechless  at  this  'confounded 
liberty.'  '  Awfully  good  chap  was  old  Thac,' 
Arcedeckne  used  to  say  when  subsequently  narrating 
this  and  similar  anecdotes  : '  Lor'  bless  you,  he  did  n't 
mind  me  a  bit.  But  I  did  take  it  out  of  him  now 
and  again.     Never  gave  him  time  for  a  repartee.' 

"  I  have,  by  way  of  preamble,  been  at  some 
pains  to  describe  the  style  and  manner  of  '  Merry 
Andrew'  Arcedeckne  in  order  to  show  how  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  his  peculiar  humour  was  his 
observation  on  the  absence  of  a  '  pianner '  from 
Thackeray's  lectures.  It  was  in  this  way :  On 
Thackeray  expressing  his  fear  lest  his  lecture  should 
not  prove  a  success,  as  his  first  start  had  seemed  to 
him  a  comparative  failure,  Arcedeckne,  who  among 
others  had  been  listening  to  him,  sidled  up  to  the 
door  (his  usual  '  safe  move,'  reminding  me  of  the 
pugilist's  dodge  of  c  going  down  to  avoid  a  blow '), 
and,  looking  back  sorrowfully  as  he  went  out, 
croaked,  c  Ah  !  Thac,  my  boy.  You  ought  to  ha' 
'ad  a  pianner,'  with  which  '  exit  speech '  he  dis- 
appeared, chuckling."  Douglas  Jerrold  is  said  to 
have  criticised  Thackeray's  first  public  reading  to 
the  lecturer's  face,  with  the  laconic  and  crushing 
comment,  "  Very  good.     But  wants  a  piano  !  " 

Many  readers  of  this  book  may  be  aware  that 
while  Thackeray  certainly  was  not  the  earliest  writer 
to  introduce  inaccurate  orthography,  he  was  the 
first  to   achieve    success  with    it.     To  his    delight 
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some  one  complained  in  an  English  paper  of  the 
"  deplorable  spelling  of  the  illiterate  flunkey,  Mr. 
Yellowplush,  my  lord's  body-servant."  In  the 
following  Washington,  D.  C,  note,  Thackeray 
adopted  a  whimsical  spelling  which  seems  always 
to  have  afforded  him  amusement.  The  writer  is 
supposed  to  be  suffering  from  a  severe  cold  in  his 
head :  "  Br  Lettsob  (Attache  to  the  Egglish  Legatiob 
at  Washigtol)  has  beel  kild  elough  to  probise  to 
dile  with  be  ol  Bulday  lext  at  six  o'clock  —  if  you 
would  joil  hib  aid  take  a  portiol  of flail joilt  aid  a 
puddl,  it  would  give  great  pleasure." 

Thackeray  declared  that  the  most  delightful  din- 
ner companion  whom  he  met  in  the  United  States 
was  George  T.  Davis,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Massachusetts.  They  sat  together  at  several 
Washington  dinner-tables.  A  friend  writes  from 
Boston':  "  He  was  a  well-known  lawyer  living 
at  Greenfield  in  this  State ;  a  wit  and  charming 
raconteur :  a  person  of  fine  literary  tastes  and 
scholarship,  and  one  of  the  most  agreeable  com- 
panions I  ever  knew.  Thackeray  lectured  at 
Springfield,  and  at  a  supper  after  this  lecture  met 
Mr.  Davis,  I  think  for  the  first  time,  was  delighted 
with  him  and  said  to  him  :  '  I  don't  see  why  you 
Americans  come  to  hear  me  lecture.  Why  don't 
you  lecture  and  give  them  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing you  ? '  "  Davis  was  a  classmate  and  dear  friend 
of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Hojmes. 

Speaking  with  Charles  A,  Dana  and  several  other 
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friends  at  a  Century  Club  symposium  one  Saturday 
night,  Thackeray  alluded  to  his  schooldays,  quoting 
a  stanza  from  Clough,  a  contemporary  poet,  who 
wrote  some  verses  in  his  boyhood  at  Rugby  with  the 
refrain,  "  There  were  giants  in  the  land,"  — 

"  When  we  walked  about  the  playground 
With  our  breakfast  in  our  hand, 
Ere  the  days  of  tea  and  coffee 
There  were  giants  in  the  land." 

Dana  was  an  admirer  of  Thackeray,  and  used  to  speak 
of  his  "  lion-like  head,"  and  also  frequently  praised 
several  of  his  poems,  including  "  The  Church 
Porch,"  but  curiously  enough,  although  intimate 
with  him  during  both  of  his  New  York  visits,  did  not 
include  the  novelist's  name  among  the  several  hun- 
dred authors  whose  poetical  writings  appear  in  his 
exceedingly  popular  "  Household  Book  of  Poetry." 
A  lady  died  at  the  Villa  Margherita,  Tuscany, 
July  9,  1902,  of  whom  Thackeray  said  that  she  was 
one  of  the  three  most  beautiful  women  that  he  had 
ever  seen,  —  all  Americans.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  best  known  as  the  author 
of  "  Hans  Breitman's  Ballads,"  and  a  member  of 
the  family  of  Caesar  Rodney,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Her  father  was 
Rodney  Fisher  of  Philadelphia.  Another  lady 
who  has  many  agreeable  recollections  of  Thackeray, 
having  frequently  met  him  in  Washington  in  1852, 
her  father  being  at  that  time  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Syracuse,  Mrs.  Eliza  Laurence  Jones,  is  an 
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enthusiastic  Thackerayan,  and  was  born  in  the 
same  year  as  her  literacy  hero.  "  I  cannot  remem- 
ber our  conversation,"  she  said  on  her  last  birthday, 
"  but  I  have  a  keen  memory  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
laugh.  It  was  a  big,  hearty  laugh  like  himself,  — 
clear  and  infectious."  Her  daughter  writes,  "  My 
mother  was  deeply  interested  in  the  recent  Thack- 
eray articles  in  the  '  Century  Magazine.'  " 

Speaking  one  evening  of  some  of  his  theatrical 
friends,  Thackeray  said  to  "Sam"  Ward  apropos  of 
the  Wallacks  that  the  elder  Wallack  was  the  hand- 
somest man  he  had  ever  seen  on  the  stage,  that  his 
son  Lester  was  not  far  behind  him  in  that  respect, 
and  that  Miss  Millais,  the  sister  of  his  friend  Sir 
John,  who  married  the  younger  Wallack,  was  a 
brilliant  pianist,  with  much  of  the  great  English 
painter's  breeziness  of  manner.  Thackeray  being 
the  topic  of  conversation  at  a  little  New  York 
dinner-party  during  the  seventies,  Lester  Wallack, 
who  was  present,  was  persuaded  by  his  host  to 
repeat  several  stanzas  of  "The  Chronicle  of  the 
Drum  "  in  a  manner  that  would  have  delighted 
its  author :  — 

"  Ah  !  those  were  the  days  for  commanders. 

What  glories  my  grandfather  won, 
Ere  bigots  and  lackeys  and  panders 

The  fortunes  of  France  had  undone  ! 
In  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Holland, 

What  foemen  resisted  us  then  ? 
No :  my  grandsire  was  ever  victorious,  — 

My  grandsire  and  Monsieur  Turenne. 
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"  He  died,  and  our  noble  battalions 

The  jade,  fickle  Fortune,  forsook  ; 
And  at  Blenheim,  in  spite  of  our  valiance, 

The  victory  lay  with  Malbrook. 
The  news  it  was  brought  to  King  Louis ; 

Corbleu  !   how  his  majesty  swore, 
When  he  heard  they  had  taken  my  grandsire, 

And  twelve  thousand  gentlemen  more  !  " 


A  Polish  Fancy 
Thackeray,  speaking  of  the  prevailing  English 
habit  of  swearing  in  the  days  of  George  the  Third, 
mentioned  the  circumstance  that  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  a  clerical  friend,  ex- 
claimed, "  I  '11  be  d— d  if  I  don't  make  this  fellow 
a  bishop  !  "  Something  then  led  him  to  quote  the 
witty  distich :  — 

"George  the  First  was  always  reckoned 
Vile,  and  viler  George  the  Second," 

which  he  followed  with  Byron's  line :  "  The  fourth 
of  the  fools  and  cowards  called  George,"  adding  in 
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conclusion,  "  He  left  an  example  for  youth  and  age 
to  avoid."  Who  that  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
the  brave  words  of  the  large-hearted  Thackeray  on 
his  last  visit  to  the  United  States  can  ever  forget 
his  beautiful  allusion,  in  the  course  of  his  address  on 
George  the  Third,  to  Robert  Southey? 

Titmarsh  was  among  intimate  friends  indifferent 
to  banter  about  his  broken  nose,  and  according  to 
Halleck  delighted  in  allusions  to  his  height  and 
breadth.  He  told  of  some  travelling  showman  who 
was  sitting  disconsolate  by  the  wayside  because  of 
the  sudden  death  of  his  seven-foot  giant.  "  It 
was  n't  so  much  the  money  he  made  for  me,  'but  he 
was  such  a  good  fellow.  Lord,  we  were  just  like 
brothers,  we  was."  Thackeray  inquired  if  he  would 
do  for  the  vacant  place.  Critically  looking  him 
over,  he-answered, "  Well,  you're  nearly  big  enough, 
but  I  'm  afraid  you  're  too  d — d  hugly."  Some 
one  called  Thackeray  "  old  honest  six-foot-three," 
a  phrase  also  used  by  George  Borrow  in  describ- 
ing himself.  In  his  delightful  paper  on  Dessein's, 
Thackeray  incidentally  remarks :  "  And  as  for  Mr. 
Omnium  I  can  see  much  taller  men  in  a  fair  for  two- 
pence," and  writing  to  Mrs.  Brookfield  he  says  of 
the  same  person,  "Big  Higgins,  who  dined  with  me 
yesterday,  offered  me  what'  do  you  think?  'If,' 
says  he,  c  you  are  tired  and  want  to  lie  fallow  for 
a  year,  come  to  me  for  the  money.  I  have  much 
more  than  I  want.'  Was  n't  it  kind  ?  I  like  to 
hear  and  to  tell  of  kind  things."     Thackeray  shared 
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Lincoln's  admiration  for  men  taller  than  himself,  as 
he  told  Bayard  Taylor,  and  it  amused  Titmarsh  to 
tell  anecdotes  against  himself.  He  repeated  Doug- 
las Jerrold's  jest  to  Taylor,  when  he  had  recently 
appeared  in  the  part  of  godfather  to  a  friend's  son. 
"  Lord,  Thackeray,"  said  the  wit,  "  I  trust  you  did 
not  present  the  boy  with  your  own  ugly  mug." 
Another  of  Jerrold's  jokes  on  the  same  subject  was 
in  regard  to  a  rumour  that  Thackeray  had  a  leaning 
towards  the  Church  of  Rome.  Some  one  said  to 
him,  "  Why,  they  're  Romanising  old  Thackeray," 
to  which  he  answered,  "  I  hope  they  '11  begin  with 
his  nose."  Certainly  but  for  George  Venables'  un- 
lucky blow,  the  great  author  would  have  been  a 
handsome  man,  and,  as  it  was,  with  his  lion-like 
head  and  gigantic  stature,  he  presented  a  fine  and 
imposing  appearance. 

Many  of  Thackeray's  manuscripts  are  owned  in 
America.  In  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Philadelphia 
by  the  side  of  the  original  manuscript  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate  ;  "  "  Our 
Mutual  Friend,"  by  Charles  Dickens ;  "  The  Scar- 
let Letter,"  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  may  be  seen 
the  manuscript  of  Thackeray's  "  George  the  Third  " 
used  in  his  lecture  tour  in  the  United  States,  and 
partly  written  in  this  country.  The  fifty-nine  pages 
are  mounted  on  quarto  sheets  superbly  bound,  and 
with  them  are  five  characteristic  water-colour  draw- 
ings, the  four  etchings  made  for  "  Our  Street,"  and 
also  one  of  Thackeray's  pen  drawings  to  illustrate 
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a  scene  in  one  of  his  novels.  The  interesting  quarto 
volume  is  believed  to  have  cost  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars,  and  was  presented  to  the  Institute  with  the 
above-mentioned  manuscripts,  and  many  others,  by 
George  W.  Childs.  Mrs.  Ritchie  and  her  brother- 
in-law,  Leslie  Stephen,  gave  to  the  library  of 
Harvard  University  the  manuscript  of  the  "  Round- 
about Papers,"  and  among  the  treasures  of  Evert 
A.  Duyckinck's  collection,  bequeathed  to  the 
Lenox  Library,  as  already  mentioned,  is  the  origi- 
nal of  Thackeray's  preface  to  the  Appletons'  Amer- 
ican edition  of  his  writings,  containing  much  matter 
that  had  not  before  appeared  in  book  form,  and 
edited  with  rare  discrimination.  New  York  pos- 
sesses the  Halsey,  Hoyt,  Morgan,  Read,  Smith, 
and  Trowbridge  collectionsof  Thackerayana,  Phila- 
delphia those  of  the  Drexel  Institute,  Frederick  S. 
Dickson,  and  Major  William  H.  Lambert,  the 
latter  believed  to  be  the  completest  in  the  world, 
and  including  the  finest  and  fullest  set  of  first 
editions  known ;  also  a  complete  file  of  "  The  Con- 
stitutional," the  short-lived  English  journal  that 
contributed  to  Thackeray's  financial  ruin  in  early 
life.  Among  Major  Lambert's  Thackeray  manu- 
scripts are  "  The  Rose  and  the  Ring,"  with  the 
original  drawings  begun  in  Rome  in  1854,  and 
issued  in  •  England  for  the  following  Christmas 
season ;  "  The  Adventures  of  Philip  ;  "  lecture  on 
Dean  Swift ;  address  on  "  Charity  and  Humour," 
written  in  New  York  :  "  Our  Street,"  about  one- 
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half;  "  Dr.  Birch  and  his  Young  Friends,"  about 
two-thirds,  including  the  Epilogue,  "  The  Play  is 
Done  ;  "  two  unpublished  school-boy  poems  :  Pre- 
face to  second  edition  of"  Jane  Eyre"  to  Thackeray, 
with  his  acknowledgment,  and  many  Charlotte  Bronte 
letters  alluding  to  him  :  "  The  Church  Porch,"  and 
"  A  Leaf  Out  of  a  Sketch  Book ;  "  speech  at  the 
Commercial  Travellers'  Dinner:  notebook  of  "  The 
Virginians  ;  "  and  fragments  of  manuscripts  from 
most  of  Thackeray's  other  books.  The  manu- 
script of  "  The  Rose  and  the  Ring  "  being  shown  to 
Sir  Theodore  Martin  by  Mrs.  Ritchie,  he  took  it 
away,  returning  it  mounted  and  superbly  bound  in 
red  morocco.  It  has  since  been  additionally  pro- 
tected by  double  cases  of  morocco  and  sole-leather  by 
its  present  possessor.  "If  this  work  shall  escape  the 
wrecks  of  time,"  said  Sir  Theodore,  "  it  will  tell 
of  such  a  continued  power  of  pen  and  pencil  as 
the  world  has  not  hitherto  known."  The  .book 
was  published  with  the  drawings  reproduced  as 
uncoloured  woodcuts,  conveying  but  little  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  originals,  many  of  which  are  brilliantly 
coloured,  while  several  were  not  included  in  the 
Christmas  brochure.  The  sketch  that  accompanied 
Thackeray's  letter  to  Reed  dated  1853  from  Switz- 
erland, is  obviously  the  original  of  one  of  his  draw- 
ings for  the  fairy  tale.  The  manuscript,  it  may  be 
added,  did  not  go  to  the  printers,  but  was  copied  by 
the  author's  daughters.  Thackeray  made  some 
changes  in  the  copy,  so  that   the  printed  version 
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varies  from  the  original.  The  Thackeray  auto- 
graph letters .  include  the  series  sent  to  William 
B.  Reed,  inserted  in  his  own  copy  of  "  Haud  Im- 
memor,"  above  thirty  written  to  Mrs.  Brookfield, 
not  included  by  Lowell  in  the  volume  published  in 
1887  for  which  the  selections  were  made,  and  most 
of  which  were  contained  in  the  Brookfield  collection 
purchased  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  at  the  Au- 
gustin  Daly  sale  for  sixteen  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars,  for  which  there  was  much  spirited  bidding ; 
many  letters  to  Miss  Perry  and  Mrs.  Elliot,  Mac- 
readyj  to  Chapman  and  Hall,  and  to  his  artist 
friend,  Richard  Doyle. 

Major  Lambert's  original  drawings  by  Thack- 
eray include  "The  Adventures  of  M.  Boudin " 
complete  (twelve) ;  "  The  Count  and  Countess 
Dragees,"  complete  (six)  ;  twenty-four  from  "  Van- 
ity Fair  ; "  three  from  "  Pendennis  ; "  two  from 
"  The  Newcomes,"  not  included  in  that  work,  but 
copied  by  Doyle,  who  illustrated  it;  five  from 
"  The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond ; "  seven  pre- 
sented to  Edward  FitzGerald ;  and  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  others,  together  with  an  "  Origi- 
nal Sketch  Book,"  containing  many  examples  of 
Thackeray's  skill  as  an  artist.  The  collection 
also  includes  two  drawings  on  the  wood  block  and 
another  on  copper  plate,  this  last  probably  unique ; 
portrait  sketches  of  Thackeray  by  John  Leech  ; 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  ;  Count  D'Orsay  and  several 
caricatures  by  himself;  the  boy  bust ;  the  Boehm 
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Statuette ;  the  Death-Mask  and  Cast  of  Hand ; 
original  oil  portrait  of  Thackeray  in  his  study  by 
E.  M.  Ward,  R.  A.,  and  Thackeray  and  Peg  of 
Limavaddy  by  Eyre  Crowe,  A.  R.  A.  Major 
Lambert  also  possesses  the  original  drawings  made 
by  the  latter  when  he  accompanied  Thackeray  as 
secretary  on  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  series  drawn  for  Thackeray's  "  Haunts 
and  Homes  ;  "  the  "  Dispatch  Box  "  or  "  Portable 
Desk,"  used  by  Thackeray  on  the  continent  and 
later  in  this  country  (when  in  use  it  was  held 
upon  the  lap) ;  and  numerous  drawings  illus- 
trating his  writings  by  Doyle,  Du  Maurier,  Leech, 
Barnard,  and  others.  Among  Thackeray's  own 
drawings  is  an  amusing  one  of  a  young  girl 
standing  before  a  number  of  pickle  jars  with  an 
expression  of  pain  on  her  pretty  face  and  hands 
tightly  pressed  on  her  stomach.  Underneath  are 
these  lines :  — 

"  Little  Miss  Perkins, 
She  loved  pickled  gherkins, 
And  went  to  the  cupboard  and  stole  some, 
But  they  gave  her  such  pain 
She  ne'er  eat  them  again, 
She  found  them  so  shocking  unwholesome. 

Lord  Byron." 

The  bust  of  the  novelist  by  his  friend  and 
neighbour,  Baron  Marochetti,  herewith  shown,  was 
made  for  that  "  monasterie  without  the  walles  of 
London,"  known  as    Westminster   Abbey,   where 
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it  was  unveiled,  October  25,  1865.  Thirty-six 
years  later,  through  the  liberality  of  Major  Lambert, 
the  marble  bust  was  vastly  improved  by  the  late 
sculptor  Onslow  Ford,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Ritchie,  by  the  removal  of  the  long,  pen- 
dent whiskers  which  Thackeray  never  wore.  His 
daughter  writes :  "  Not  far  from  Johnson's  grave 
stands  the  bust  put  up  by  some  friends  of  my 
father.  It  is  not  in  marble  that  he  is  best  por- 
trayed, but  in  the  impressions  of  his  life,  his  words, 
and  his  ways.  My  notes  in  the  volumes  of  his 
works  show  that  he  was  something  more  than 
a  writer  and  a  master  of  his  art."  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  truth,  very  modestly  stated.  Thack- 
eray's sensibility  as  shown  in  all  his  relations  with 
his  family  and  intimate  friends  has  an  ever-abiding 
charm. 

In  a  recent  communication  Mrs.  Ritchie  writes : 
"  Every  time  I  go  to  the  Abbey  I  rejoice  in  the 
change  for  the  better  in  the  memorial  there,  but  it 
is  a  pang  just  now  to  think  that  Mr.  Onslow  Ford, 
who  worked  the  change  so  admirably,  has  already 
ended  his  fine  work  for  ever." 

The  Lambert  collection  includes  many  first 
editions  that  are  exceedingly  rare,  such  as  the  small 
periodical  called  "  The  Snob,"  issued  by  the  under- 
graduates of  Cambridge  and  containing  Thackeray's 
"  Timbuctoo,"  with  its  droll  notes.  "  Timbuctoo  " 
was  the  title  of  Tennyson's  college  poem  that  won 
the  Newdigate  prize ;  "  Flore  et  Zephyr ;  "    "  The 
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Exquisites;"  "King  Glumpus  ;  "  "The  Whitey 
Brown  Paper  Magazine;"  and  "  The  Yellowplush 
Correspondence,"  issued  in  1838  in  Philadelphia, 
and  of  especial  interest  as  being  the  first  volume 
of  Thackeray's  writings  published  either  in  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States.  This  rarity  was  first 
discovered  by  Major  Lambert  in  1890,  since  which 
date  several  copies  have  been  found.  The  author's 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  titlepage  of  the  small 
volume.  Among  the  presentation  copies  by  the 
author  are  "The  Irish  Sketch  Book"  to  Charles 
Lever,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  ;  "  From  Cornhill 
to  Cairo,"  to  Rev.  William  H.  Brookfield ;  "  Mrs. 
Perkins's  Ball,"  to  Lady  Duff  Gordon  ;  "  English 
Humourists "  to  Mrs.  Stoddart ;  and  "  Rebecca 
and  Rowena,"  with  sketch  of  himself,  —  pen  in 
hand  as  a  lance.  There  are  also  in  the  collection 
a  number  of  books  from  Thackeray's  library  which 
was  sold  at  high  prices  in  March,  1864,  together 
with  his  pictures  and  furniture.  Among  the  former 
is  his  Latin  dictionary  containing  the  odd  book- 
plate in  embryo,  and  various  volumes  with  quaint 
little  pencil  drawings  illustrating  the  text.  There 
are  also  two  privately  printed  volumes  among  the 
rarities :  "  Memorials  of  the  Thackeray  Family," 
one  hundred  copies  for  private  distribution,  1879, 
and  "Notes  for,  Speech  at  Dinner,",  October  11, 
1855,  by  W.  M.  Thackeray  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  America  and  "  Letter  to  William 
C.   Macready,"   a  quarto  volume  with  a  beautiful 
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border,  of  which  forty  copies  were  privately  printed 
for  Major  Lambert  (Philadelphia,  1896). 

Among  the  many  interesting  Thackeray  treasures 
included  in  the  collection  of  Harry  B.  Smith  of 
New  York,  is  a  quarto  of  about  two  hundred  pages 
filled  with  problems  in  algebra  and  geometry.  It 
contains  the  autograph  "  William  M.  Thackeray, 
July,  1829;"  also  a  drawing  representing  a  peda- 
gogue patting  the  young  novelist  on  the  head,  and 
is  entitled,  "  Mentor  looking  with  an  eye  of  benevo- 
lence on  the  well-directed  labours  of  youth ;  "  the 
identical  copy  of  Henry  Fielding's  complete  works 
in  fourteen  volumes  that  Thackeray  read  as  a  boy 
in  his  stepfather's  house,  and  which  is  described 
more  at  length  on  page  1 20 ;  the  first  edition  of 
the  "Paris  Sketch  Book"  with  the  following  note  to 
an  editor  inserted :  "  I  seldom  get  out  as  early  as 
the  hour  you  mention,  fearing  to  lose  a  day's  work 
by  such  gadding.  The  best  plan  will  be  for  you, 
if  you  have  a  mind  to  employ  my  humble  wits,  to 
say  what  you  can  give  me  for  a  sheet  on  the  subject 
proposed."  It  is  dated  Great  Coram  Street,  May  20, 
1842.  The  original  edition  of  "The  Irish  Sketch 
Book,"  containing  in  Thackeray's  autograph,  "  Mrs. 
Carlyle,  with  Mr.  Titmarsh's  grateful  regards ; " 
also  Carlyle's  bookplate ;  the  first  edition  of  "  Mrs. 
Perkins's  Ball,"  with  an  autograph  letter  of  Thack- 
eray purporting  to  be  written  by  "the  Mulligan 
of  Ballymulligan,"  the  principal  character  in  the 
book.      It  is  as  follows :  — 


The  Westminster  Abbey  Bust  of  Thackeray,  by  Baron  Marochetti, 
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Madame,  —  Oi  shall  be  igsthramely  deloighted  to  ac- 
companee  me  friend  Mr.  Titmarsh  oither  to  the  tay 
(or  supper)  intherteenment  invoited  by  yur  ginerousity, 
and  if  the  lovely  Miss  Eujanee  will  fut  a  polka  wid  the 
humblest  of  her  sleeves  she  shall  foind  that  me  dancing  has 
been  maloigned  in  certain  quarters  by  a  miserable  enemee 
of  our  beautiful  and  bloighted  Oirland.  I  have  the  honor 
to  remeen,  your  most  obagient  servt, 

Mulligan. 

Mr.  Smith's  original  edition  of  the  "  Book  of 
Snobs  "  has  inserted  in  it  a  fine  Thackeray  pen-and- 
ink  sketch  of  Braham  the  Singer :  the  first  edition 
of  "  Pendennis "  contains  two  drawings  by  the 
author :  the  original  edition  of  "  Henry  Esmond  " 
on  the  half-title  of  the  first  volume  is  written  "  Rev. 
W.  W.  Stoddart,  with  the  author's  affectionate 
regards,  W.  M.  T."  In  the  first  edition  of  the 
"  English  Humourists "  is  inserted  the  following 
autograph  letter  to  Albany   Fonblanque :  — 

My  dear  F., —  The  Times  not  till  the  evening  of  the 
second  day :  that  is  to  say,  Monday's  Times  on  Wednes- 
day at  three.  The  climate  is  delightfully  brisk  and  cheering 
to  me  :  the  country  pleasant,  the  rides  numerous  :  the  land- 
scape quite  handsome  enough  without  overpowering  you. 
The  waters  —  the  Lord  knows  how  they  will  agree  with  you  : 
the  state  of  your  system  being  known  to  him  alone.  Hotel, 
very  difficult  to  get  rooms  in.  Neat  pretty  lodging  houses 
in  tolerable  plenty.  Sooner  you  go  the  better.  The 
journey  by  Calais-Cologne  in  one  long  day.  Cologne- 
Mayence  another  day.     Mayence  close  to  Frankfurt,  which 
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is  close  to  Hombourg.     Or  by  Paris,  and  Paris-Forbach- 
Frankfurt  is  sixteen  hours  R.  R.     Vale  et  perge, 

3  W.  M.  T. 

This,  I  think,  is  in  the  manner  of  Sydney  Smith,  whose 
lively  memoirs  I  have  been  just  reading. 

Mr.  Smith's  copy  of  "Thackeray's  Ballads," 
edition  of  1857,  formerly  belonged  to  Frederick 
Locker  and  contains  in  the  poet's  autograph  the 
following  verses  of  Thackeray's  "  Jolly  Jack  "  : 

"And  when  Jack  prayed  as  oft  he  w'd, 
He  humbly  thanked  his  Maker, 
'I  am,'  he  said,  'O  Father  good, 
Nor  Catholic  nor  Quaker. 

"'Give  each  his  creed,  let  each  proclaim 
His  catalogue  of  curses  ; 
I  trust  in  thee,  and  not  in  them  ; 
In  thee  and  in  thy  mercies. 

"  '  Forgive  me,  if  in  all  thy  works 
I  see  no  hint  of  damning, 
And  think  there  's  faith  among  the  Turks, 
And  hope  for  e'en  the  Brahmin. 

"■'  Cheerful  my  mind  is,  and  my  mirth,   • 
And  kindly  is  my  laughter, 
I  cannot  see  this  smiling  earth,, 

And  think  there's  Hell  hereafter.'  " 

The  first  edition  of  "  The  Virginians "  in  this 
collection,  contains  the  cover  of  Letts's  Diary,  car- 
ried by  Thackeray  during  the  year  that  this  Amer- 
ican novel  was  written.  On  the  inside  of  the  cover 
is  this  inscription:  "If  found,  please  return  to 
W.  M.  Thackeray,  36  Onslow  Square,  Brompton, 
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London,  S.  W."  In  his  "Roundabout  Essay  on 
Letts's  Diary  "  he  says  :  "  In  your  diary,  as  in  mine, 
there  are  pages  marked  with  sadness."  The  original 
edition  of "  The  Four  Georges  "  contains  the  fol- 
lowing original  letter  written  at  the  time  that 
Thackeray  visited  Edinburgh  in  1856  to  deliver 
his  lectures  on  the  Hanoverian  kings : 

Edinburgh,  March  30. 
My  dear  Mr.  Carruthers,  —  Think  of  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  landlord  of  this  hotel  and  fifty  or  sixty  gentle- 
men who  were  to  have  given  me  a  dinner  on  Saturday  at 
finding  that  though  I  had  arrived  over  night  I  was  ill  and 
could  n't  dine  on  that  day  !  Dinner  put  off  till  Tuesday  — 
side  dishes  all  spoiled  (let  us  hope  so,  for  it  will  be  the 
deuce  if  tlhey  are  served  again  :)  very  kind  of  them  to  insist 
upon  having  the  dinner  in  spite  of  the  contretemps.  I 
think  the  Mackayan  letter  not  bad,  a  trifle  grand  and  solemn 
as  young  folks  write — and  know  William  Jerrold  is  a 
clever  fellow  —  my  man  was  quite  of  a  different  sort  — 
a  man  of  the  world  and  society  which  these  men  are  not 
—  not  so  good  as  either  of  them  in  some  respects,  but  we 
will  keep  our  talk  about  him  mum  to  ourselves  and  don't 
mention  him  to  S.  Brooks  —  I  have  reason  to  fancy  they 
don't  like  each  other.  The  two  members  for  Edinburgh 
are  coming  to  my  dinner  on  Tuesday,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
have  a  jolly  party.  I  write  from  Young's  New  Royal 
Hotel,  Princes  Street,  and  send  my  London  address  where 
I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  you  when  you  visit  our 
village.  By  the  way,  tell  me  about  that  claret.  It  is 
really  very  good  and  I  want  some.  How  much  ?  A  word 
to  yours  very  truly,  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
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So  my  friend  the  Emperor  of  China  has  come  round  to 

our  side  about  the question.     His  Majesty  has  a  kind 

heart.     I  thought  he  had  when  he  sent  that  chest  of  tea. 

In  Mr.  Smith's  copy  of"  Denis  Duval  "  has  been 
inserted  the  following  undated  autograph  letter 
written  by  Thackeray  :  — 

My  dear  Mazzinghi, — I  only  find  your  letter  here 
to-day  and  am  very  much  grieved  at  its  contents.  If  I  can 
help  you,  I  will.  That  is  all  I  can  say  at  present,  for  it 
requires  time  and  chance  and  occasion  to  find  work  for 
a  man.  Perhaps  there  comes  no  chance,  no  occasion; 
that  is  the  worst  of  it.  In  the  meanwhile,  is  a  little  (a 
very  little  you  understand,  for  I  am  always  as  poor  as 
a  churchmouse)  present  help  wanted?  My  dear  fellow 
in  that  case  pray  command  me  in  this  case  and  think  that 
it  is  I  who  am  thankful  if  I  can  aid  you.  .  Always  truly 
yours,  dear  Mazzinghi,  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

The  Brookfield  correspondence  issued  in  1887 
contains  an  inserted  and  hitherto  unpublished  auto- 
graph note  and  its  envelope,  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Brookfield,  "with  1  Bottles  Mumsy  My  deary." 
The  communication  is  as  follows  :  — 

My  dear  Young  Lady,  —  I  send  you  two  bottles  for 
this  evening's  drinking,  by  that  little  Harriet  whose  appear- 
ance may  or  may  not  please  you,  but  who  is  willing, 
good-natured,  honest,  and  disposed  to  do  her  best.  She 
does  not  in  the  least  know  for  what  purpose  (except  to  act 
as  a  mere  bottle  holder)  she  waits  to-night  upon  the  wife 
of  the  Rev'd  Francis  Whitestock.  Ever  my  dear  young 
lady  yours,  Ambrose  Ignatious  Goddard. 
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Notwithstanding  the  initials  "  T.  O."  that  appear 
in  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  there  is  nothing  writ- 
ten by  Thackeray  on  the  reverse  page. 

Mr.  Smith  possesses  the  novelist's  copy  of  Swift's 
works  in  twenty-four  volumes,  1 2mo,  London,  1805. 
On  the  titlepage  of  each  volume  is  Thackeray's  library 
stamp,  and  several  of  them  contain  his  drawings 
and  notes,  showing  that  this  was  the  copy  used  by 
him  in  preparing  his  lecture  on  Swift,  in  the  Eng- 
lish Humourists.  His  collection  also  includes 
Fielding's  works  in  14  vols.  8vo,  London,  1808, 
with  the  embossed  stamp  of  W.  M.  T.  in  each 
volume.  This  is  the  identical  set  that  the  youthful 
Thackeray  pored  over  in  his  stepfather's  house  and. 
of  which  he  wrote  so  lovingly  in  his  "  Humourists  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,"  and  elsewhere.  Both 
of  these  works  belonged  to  Major  Carmichael- 
Smyth,  and  all  the  thirty-eight  volumes  contain  his 
bookplate.  Another  American  Thackerayan  has 
a  highly  prized  manuscript  copy  received  from 
Thackeray,  on  his  second,  visit,  of  "The  Cane- 
bottomed  Chair,"  which  is  a  far-off  echo  of  B  Gran- 
ger's "  Dans  un  grenier  qu'on  est  Hen  a  vingt  ans" 
that  he  translated. 

A  few  days  before  Thackeray's  library  was  dis- 
persed at  auction,  Queen  Victoria  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  the  catalogue  with  a  view  to  possessing  a 
memorial  of  her  famous  subject,  preferring  to  make 
her  own  selection  by  purchase,  rather  than  request 
a  souvenir  from  the  family.      Her  Majesty's  choice 
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was  "  A  Christmas  Carol,"  containing  the  following 
inscription :  "  W.  M.  Thackeray,  from  Charles 
Dickens,  whom  he  made  very  happy  once  a  long 
way  from  home."  The  little  book,  published  at 
one  dollar  and  a  quarter,  became  the  late  Queen's 
property  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  was  placed  among  her  literary  treasures 
in  Windsor  Castle.  Her  Majesty  sent  an  unlimited 
order  to  purchase  the  presentation  volume.  Within 
the  past  three  years  the  newly  discovered  works  of 
Thackeray  "KingGlumpus  "and "The  Exquisites," 
were  sold  in  London  to  an  American  for  one 
thousand  dollars  each ;  a  Thackeray  letter  addressed 
to  Mark  Lemon  brought  one  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars ;  and  for  a  single  page  of  "  The  Newcomes," 
in  the  author's  handwriting,  an  admirer  paid  one 
hundred  and  seven  dollars.  Had  Thackeray  been 
paid  at  that  rate  for  the  complete  manuscript,  he 
would  have  received  about  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars.  In  Boston  during  the  past  year  the  "  Paris 
Sketch  Book"  (1840)  sold  for  one  hundred  and  two 
dollars ; "  The  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon '^(i  841), 


1  "  Have  you  read  Thackeray'  f=  little  book,  *  The  Second  Funeral 
of  Napoleon '  ?  If  not,  pray  do,  and  buy  it,  and  ask  others  to  buy 
it :  as  each  copy  sold  puts  seven  and  one-half  pence  in  T'  s  purse  : 
which  is  not  very  heavy  just  now,  I  take  it."  — Edward  FitzGerald's 
Letters,  Feb.  18,  1841.  "All  I  know  of  the  Second  Burial,"  Fitz- 
Gerald  writes  to  Herman  Biddell  on  Christmas  Day,  1865,  "  is  Thack- 
eray's .telling,  or  writing,' me  that  nobody  bought  it  —  wasn't  it  a 
shame  ?  Yes,  I  thought  so  ;  but  Herman  Biddell  also  wouldn't  have 
bought  it  then  would  he  ?    You  see  the  broad,  fine  humour  soaks  into 
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two  hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars  :  "  Vanity  Fair  " 
(1848),  in  the  original  parts,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  and  the  "  Book  of  Snobs,"  full  morocco, 
with  cover  bound  in,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
dollars :  all  represented  to  be  record  auction  prices 
for  the  above-mentioned  books.  At  the  Daly  sale 
of  1 90 1,  in  New  York,  six  Thackeray  volumes 
brought  nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars.  An  illus- 
trated octavo  with  original  Thackeray  letters  and 
drawings  inserted,  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  ;  "  Flore  et  Zephyr,"  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  ;  "  The  Snob  "  and  "  The 
Gownsman "  in  two  volumes*,  five  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars,  and  the  two  volumes  of "  Letters  to 
Mrs.  Brookfield  "  already  mentioned,  sixteen  thou- 
sand two  hundred  dollars.  In  London  during  1902 
at  an  auction  sale  seventy  volumes,  all  first  editions 
of  Thackeray's  writings,  brought  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  A  number  of 
sketches  by  Thackeray  and  mementos  of  him,  in- 
cluding a  lock  of  hair  enclosed  in  his  writing  case, 
the  collection  formed  by  his  housekeeper  and 
presented  to  the  vendor,  recently  sold  for  five 
hundred  and  five  dollars  in  London. 

A  collection  of  Miss  Perry's  Thackeray  treasures 
were  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  London,  Dec.  20,  1902, 
and  brought  extraordinary  prices.      Three  hundred 

the  Good  Soul  at  last.     I  always  wondered  why  Thackeray  had  n't  it 
reprinted  with  the  rest  of  his  works  ;  but  I  forgot  to  tell  him  so. 
"Ah  !   this  Day  two  years  I  was  told  of  his  Death." 
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and  ninety  dollars  was  paid  for  a  small  full-length 
pencil  drawing  of  Thackeray  lecturing,  by  himself: 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  for  a  pencil  draw- 
ing of  King  Charles  taking  leave  of  Bishop  Juxon, 
with  the  word  "  Remember,"  written  underneath; 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  pencil  drawing 
of  Mrs.  Brookfield;  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
dollars  for  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Thackeray's  auto- 
graph written  on  the  space  of  a  threepenny  piece, 
also  the  same  by  Porson  of  the  size  of  a  sixpence; 
Miss  Perry's  account-book  of  her  school,  with  a 
pen-and-ink  sketch  on  the  title'  by  Thackeray  of  a 
school-mistress  surrounded  by  her  pupils,  under- 
neath is  written,  "  Suffer  and  forbid  them  not,"  sold 
for  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars.  From  the 
sale  the  following  curious  communication  by  Thack- 
eray was  withdrawn.  It  is  dated  Station  Hotel,  Hull, 
Dec.  1,  1856,  and  is  addressed  to  Lady  Elliot  and  her 
sister,  Miss  Perry.     The  letter  begins  in  rhyme :  — 

"Well,  I  thought  as  sure  as  sure  could  be, 
Should  find  a  letter  from  kind  J.  E. 
Pray,  why  does  n't  she  write  to  me  ? 
I  'd  like  to  know,  and  if  not  she, 
Where  's  her  sister,  Miss  K.  P.  ? 
One  or  other  is  surely  free 
To  send  a  line  to  '  double  you  tea." 
What  is  the  reason  ?  I  have  often  said, 
Are  Kate  or  Jane  both  ill  in  bed  ? 
Is  that  little  shivering  greyhound  dead  ? 
Or  has  anything  possibly  happened  to  Fred  ? 
,  Or  have  they  taken  a  friend  instead 
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Of  that  old  fellow  they  've  often  fed 
(Along  with  Venables,  Clem,  and  Sped) 
With  a  broken  nose  and  a  snowy  head  ? 
Tell  me,  how  shall  the  riddle  be  read  ? ' ' 

The  gem  of  the  interesting  collection  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  numbers,  many  of  which  were 
acquired  for  American  collectors,  was  Miss  Perry's 
album,  an  octavo,  with  a  lock,  containing  drawings 
and  letters  by  Thackeray,  also  the  well-known  poem, 
"  The  Pen  and  the  Album,"  beginning  with  the 
familiar  lines :  — 

"I  am  Miss  Catherine's  book"  (the  album  speaks)  ; 
"I've  lain  among  your  tomes  these  many  weeks," 

and  ends  with  the  oft-quoted  stanza :  — 

"  Nor  pass  the  words  as  idle  phrases  by ; 
Strange !  I  never  writ  a  flattery, 
Nor  sign'd  the  page  that  register'd  a  lie." 

The  album  brought  the  extraordinary  sum  of  two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ! 

Three  verses  written  by  Thackeray  to  accom- 
pany a  small  gold  brooch  enamelled  in  colours  with 
the  head  of  Miss  Perry's  Skye  terrier  brought  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  with  the  brooch.  The 
first  stanza  was  as  follows :  — 

"I  am  Miss  Perry's  faithful  Phil, 
And  my  picture  then  I  send  her. 
Don't  I  look  as  if  I'd  kill 
Any  Rogue  that  dared  approach  her  ?  " 
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During  the  year  1901,  the  death  of  John  Taylor 
of  the  Dry  den  Press,  Northampton,  England,  re- 
called a  romance  of  the  chief  London  auction-room 
for  the  sale  of  literary  property.  A  few  seasons 
ago  Mr.  Taylor  sent  to  Sotheby's,  London,  a  slight 
volume  of  Thackeray's  entitled,  "The  Exquisites," 
a  farce  in  two  acts,  with  etchings,  which  was  printed 
for  private  circulation  in  1839.  The  play,  it  is 
believed,  has  never  been  acted,  and  only  one  other 
copy  is  known.  The  small  book  had  been  offered 
in  Mr.  Taylor's  catalogue,  but  a  few  months  before 
being  sent  to  London,  for  two  shillings  sixpence,  it 
was  sold  by  the  Messrs.  Sotheby  forfifty-eightpounds 
sterling, —  about  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars ! 

Writing  to  his  mother  in  1859,  Thackeray  esti- 
mated the  total  receipts  from  his  two  courses  of 
lectures  at  about  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Of  this 
amount  it  is  believed  that  he  received  nearly  two- 
thirds —  from  the  United  States.  In  a  letter  to 
George  W.  Curtis,  he  said  he  had  pocketed  about 
thirty  thousand  dollars  for  his  lectures  in  this  coun- 
try, and  a  similar  sum  from  his  American  story 
of  "The  Virginians"  being  more  than  he  had  re- 
ceived for  his  four  most  celebrated  novels,  "  Vanity 
Fair,"  "  Pendennis,"  "  Henry  Esmond,"  and  "  The 
Newcomes."  Thackeray  certainly  was  more  liberally 
compensated  than  many  of  his  English  predecessors. 
"  Old  Daddy  Wordsworth,"  as  he  called  him,1  writ- 

1  In  August,  1850,  FitzGerald  writes  to  Frederic  Tennyson  : 
"  You  see  Daddy  Wordsworth  is  dead,  and  there  is  a  huge  subscrip- 
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ing  to  a  friend  in  1837,  declared  that  he  had  not 
laid  up  anything;  "  My  literary  distinction,  such  as 
it  is,  having  involved  me  in  unavoidable  expenses 
without  bringing  a  pecuniary  equivalent."  All  his 
most  important  poems  except  "  The  Prelude  "  had 
then  been  published.  In  later  years  he  estimated 
that  his  writings  had  been  paid  for  by  the  public  at 
less  than  half-a-dollar  a  day  !  Dickens  is  believed 
to  have  made  more  than  one .  hundred  thousand 
dollars  by  his  American  readings,  but  the  work, 
worry,  and  excitement,  according  to  the  assertion 
made  to  me  by  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
caused  his  death.  He  said,  "  The  tour  in  the 
States  killed  him  !  " 

tion  going  on  for  his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  I  believe  he 
deserves  one:  but  I  am  against  stuffing  Westminster  Abbey  with  any 
one's  statue  till  a  hundred  years  or  so  have  proved  whether  Posterity 
is  as  warm  about  a  Man's  Merits  as  we  are.  What  a  vast  monument 
is  erected  to  Cider  Phillips  —  to  Gay  ?  the  last  of  whom  I  love,  but 
yet  would  not  interfere  with  the  perfect  Gothic  of  the  Abbey  to  stick 
up  his  ugly  bust  in  it.'%  Writing  to  Baron  Pollock  in  December, 
1864,  FitzGerald  says  :  "  I  would  n't  subscribe  to  W.  M.  TV's  West- 
minster Monument  because  on  the  one  hand  I  think  no  one  should  be 
monumented  there  till  a  hundred  years  have  proved  that  any  knows 
of  him:  and  on  the  other  hand  (rather  contradictory),  there  are  already 
such  a  heap  of  vulgar  Statues  to  People  no  one,  even  now,  cares  for 
that  I  should  n't  wish  to  see  W.  M.  T.  lumped  among  them,  next  to 
—  Sir  W.  Follett,  for  instance.  What  Foreigner,  looking  into  the 
Noble  Abbey,  but  must  wonder  at  such  an  Intrusion  :  the  Name  not 
known,  I  suppose,  out  of  Britain,  and  not  exciting  any  very  lively 
recognition  here.  Does  it?  I  feel  sure  W.  M.  T.  will  be  known 
and  admired  a  hundred  years  hence:  Laurence's  likeness  will  be  kept 
and  repeated  j  and  then  the  New  Zealander  may  make  a  Bust,  or  a 
Statue,  as  he  pleases." 


&"  .--," 


Thackeray  and  the  Boy 


By  courtesy  of  Harper  &  Brothers 
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We  cannot  better  conclude  this  account  of  Thack- 
eray's two  visits  to  the  new  world  than  with  the 
words  of  the  admirable  and  just  estimate  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Leslie  Stephen,  who  writes :  "  Nothing  need 
be  said  of  Thackeray's  place  in  English  literature, 
which  is  discussed  by  all  the  critics.  In  any  case, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  writers  of  the 
first  half  of  the  Victorian  period.  His  personal 
character  is  indicated  by  his  life.  '  He  had  many 
fine  qualities,"'  wrote  Carlyle  to  Monckton  Milnes 
[Lord  Houghton],  upon  his  death ;  '  no  guile  or 
malice  against  any  mortal :  a  big  mass  of  soul,  but 
not  strong  in  proportion  :  a  beautiful  vein  of  genius 
lay  struggling  about  him.  —  Poor  Thackeray,  adieu, 
adieu  ! '  Thackeray's  want  of  '  strength  '  meant 
the  excess  of  sensibility  of  a  strongly  artistic  tem- 
perament, which  in  his  youth  led  him  into  extrava- 
gance and  too  easy  compliance  with  the  follies  of 
young  men  of  his  class.  In  later  years  it  produced 
some  foibles,  the  more  visible  to  his  contemporaries 
because  he  seems  to  have  been  at  once  singularly 
frank  in  revealing  his  feelings  to  congenial  friends, 
and  reticent  or  sarcastic  to  less  congenial  strangers. 
His  constitutional  indolence  and  the  ironical  view 
of  life  which  made  him  a  humourist  disqualified 
him  from  being  a  prophet  after  the  fashion  of  Car- 
lyle. The  author  of  '  A  Novel  without  a  Hero ' 
was  not  a  *  hero  worshipper.'  But  the  estimate  of 
his  moral  and  intellectual  force  will  be  increased 
by  a  fair  view  of  his  life.      If  naturally  indolent,  he 
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worked  most  energetically  and  under  most  trying 
conditions  through  many  years  full  of  sorrows  and 
discouragement.  The  loss  of  his  fortune  and  the 
ruin  of  his  domestic  happiness  stimulated  him  to 
sustained  and  vigorous  efforts.  He  worked  as  he 
was  bound  to  work,  for  money,  and  took  his  place 
frankly  as  a  literary  drudge.  He  slowly  forced  his 
way  to  the  front,  helping  his  comrades  liberally 
whenever  occasion  offered.  Trollope  only  confirms 
the  general  testimony  by  a  story  of  the  ready 
generosity  with  which  he  would  assist  a  friend  in 
distress.  He  kept  all  his  old  friends  ;  he  was  most 
affectionate  to  his  mother  and  made  a  home  for  her 
in  later  years ;  and  he  was  the  tenderest  and  most 
devoted  of  fathers.  His  '  Social  Success  '  never 
distracted  him  from  home  duties,  and  he  found  his 
chief  happiness  in  his  domestic  affections.  The 
superficial  weakness  might  appear  in  society,  and 
a  man  with  so  keen  an  eye  for  the  weaknesses  of 
others  naturally  roused  some  resentments.  But  the 
moral  upon  which  Thackeray  loved  to  insist  in  his 
writings  gives  also  the  secret  which  ennobled  his 
life.  A  contemplation  of  the  ordinary  ambitions 
led  him  to  emphasise  the  '  vanity  of  vanities,'  and 
his  keen  perception  of  human  weaknesses  showed 
him  the  seamy  side  of  much  that  passes  for  heroic. 
But  to  him  the  really  valuable  element  of  life  was 
in  the  simple  and  tender  affections  which  do  not 
flourish  in  the  world.  During  his  gallant  struggle 
against  difficulties,  he  emphasised  the  satirical  vein 
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which  is  embodied  with  his  greatest  power  in  '  Barry 
Lyndon '  and  '  Vanity  Fair.'  As  success  came, 
he  could  give  freer  play  to  the  gentler  emotions 
which  animate  '  Esmond,'  c  The  Newcomes,'  and 
the  '  Roundabout  Papers,'  and  in  which  he  found 
the  chief  happiness  of  his  own  career." 
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THACKERAY   LETTER  OF    1838 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  name  Thackeray  first.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  was 
supreme,  and  his  characters  stand  out  as  human  beings  .with  a  force  and  truth 
which  has  not,  I  think,  been  within  the  reach  of  any  other  English  novelist  in  any 
period.  Anthony  Teollope. 

AMONG  the  earliest  of  Thackeray's  portraits 
is  one  by  Maclise,  who  included  him  in 
the  picture  of  the  Fraserians,  or  contribu- 
tors to  "Fraser's  Magazine,"  prefixed  to  the  number 
for  January,  1835.  ^n  tms  celebrated  cartoon 
representing  a  banquet  at  the  house  of  James  Fraser 
the  publisher,  215  Regent  Street,  London,  may  be 
seen,  among  the  twenty-seven  litterateurs,  Carlyle, 
Coleridge,  Southey,  "  Barry  Cornwall,"  Lockhart, 
the  "  Ettrick  Shepherd,"  and  Chaplain-General 
Gleig,1  the  last  of  the  Fraserians,  who  informed 
the  writer  in  1885  that  he  well  remembered  meet- 
ing Thackeray  at  the  banquet,  which  many  persons 
believed  was  an  imaginary  feast.  The  following 
unpublished  letter  was  addressed,  about  1838,  to 
the  proprietor  of  "  Fraser's  Magazine."  In  this 
communication  in  the  collection  of  an    American 

1  George  R.  Gleig  (1796-1888)  was  also  the  last  survivor  among 
the  commissioned  officers  of  the  British  army  who  fought  in  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans,  and  always  stoutly  maintained  that  Jackson  was  the 
greatest  of  all  American  generals  ! 
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lady,  Thackeray  expresses  his  opinion  of  "  The 
Yellowplush  Correspondence,"  and  demands  higher 
pay  for  future  contributions  : 

Boulogne,  Monday,  February. 

My  dear  Fraser,  —  I  have  seen  the  doctor,  who  has 
given  me  his  commands  about  the  hundredth  number.  I 
shall  send  him  my  share  from  Paris  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
hope  I  shall  do  a  good  deal  in  the  diligence  to-morrow. 
He  reiterates  his  determination  to  write  monthly  for  you, 
and  to  deliver  over  the  proceeds  to  me.  Will  you,  there- 
fore, have  the  goodness'  to  give  the  bearer  a  check  (in  my 
wife's  name)  for  the  amount  of  his  contributions  for  the 
two  last  months  ?  Mrs.  Thackeray  will  give  you  a  receipt 
for  the  same.     You  .have  already  Magee's  authority. 

Now  comes  another,  and  not  very  pleasant  point,  on 
which  I  must  speak.  I  hereby  give  notice  that  I  shall 
strike  for  wages.  You  pay  more  to  others,  I  find,  than  to 
me :  and  so  I  intend  to  make  some  fresh  conditions  about 
Yellow-plush.  I  shall  write  no  more  of  that  gentleman's 
remarks  except  at  the  rate  of  twelve  guineas  a  sheet,  and 
with  a  drawing  for  such  number  in  which  his  story  appears 
—  the  drawing  two  guineas.  Pray  do  not  be  angry  at  this 
decision  on  my  part :  it  is  simply  a  bargain,  which  it  is  my 
duty  to  make.  Bad  as  he  is  Mr.  Yellow-plush  is  the  most 
popular  contributor  to  your  magazine,  and  ought  to  be  paid 
accordingly :  if  he  does  not  deserve  more  than  the  monthly 
nurse  or  the  Blue  Friars,  I  am  a  Dutchman.  I  have  been 
at  work  upon  his  adventures  to-day,  and  will  send  them  to 
you  or  not  as  you  like,  but  in  common  regard  for  myself,  I 
won't  work  under  price. 

Well,  I  dare  say  you  will  be  very  indignant,  and  swear 
I  am  the   most  mercenary  of  individuals.     Not  so.     But 
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I  am  a  better  workman  than  most  in  your  crew  and  deserve 
a  better  price.  You  must  not,  I  repeat,  be  angry,  or  be- 
cause we  differ  as  tradesmen,  break  off  our  connection 
as  friends.  Believe  me,  that  whether  I  write  for  you  or 
not,  I  shall  always  be  glad  of  your  friendship  and  anxious 
to  have  your  good  opinion.  I  am  ever,  my  dear  Fraser, 
(independently  of  £.  s.  d.,)  very  truly  yours, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Write  me  a  line  at  Meurice's,  Rue  de  Rivoli.  lean 
send  off  Yellow-plush  twenty-four  hours  after  I  get  yours, 
drawings  and  all. 

An  American  friend  has  favoured  me  with  a  copy 
of  a  curious  letter  by  Thackeray  which  he  correctly 
says  is  singularly  characteristic,  recommending  a 
servant  named  Joseph.  It  is  among  the  treasures 
of  a  well-known  collector:— 

Having,  during  a  period  of  three  days,  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  character  of  Joseph  :  the  undersigned 
has  great  pleasure  in  recommending  him  to  the  travelling 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Great  Britain.  Joseph  is  active  in 
body,  gentlemanlike  in  manner :  in  the  executions  of  com- 
missions he  is  rapid,  dexterous  and  faithful :  he  has  many 
agreeable  social  qualities,  and  will  often  amuse  the  solitary 
tourist  by  appropriate  anecdotes  which  he  will  recite  over  a 
glass  of  beer  or  wine  at  a  Coffee-house,  or  will  introduce 
as  he  conducts  his  client  through  the  city :  he  is  in  a  word 
everything  that  a  Valet  de  place  should  be  —  conscientious, 
yet  not  squeamish,  modest,  willing,  sober,  discreet.  Fur- 
thermore, it  may  be  stated  that  he  has  a  wife  and  six 
children ;  —  though  latter  qualifications  are  such  as  he 
possesses  in  common  with  many  other  persons  of  far  less 
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merit,  yet  they  are  stated  here,  because,  for  the  prayers  of 
Meritorious  Poverty  British  Benevolence  has  always  a 
Kindly  Ear  :  and  because  the  stranger,  in  exercising  his 
generosity  towards  Joseph,  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
thinking  that  he  benefits  at  the  same  moment  six  little 
innocent  invisible  Josephs,  whose  daily  dinner  depends  upon 
the  exertions  of  their  father. 

Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh. 

Done  at  the  Hague,  the  1 2th  day  of  August,  a.  d., 
MDCCCXLIII. 

P.  S.  —  It  may  not  perhaps  be  irrelevant  to  state,  that 
the  landlord  of  the  Marshal  de  Turenne  possesses  some  of 
the  finest  Madeira  in  Europe. 

To  William  Harrison  Ainsworth. 

88,  St.  James  St.,  Monday  [1844].  , 

My  dear  Ainsworth, — Will  you  give  me  your  name 

at  the  Garrick  for  Tuesday  at  six,  and  come  and  dine  with 

me   there  ?      I   want   to    ask  three   or  four  of  the  littery 

purfession.  Yours  always,  W.  M.  T. 

An  Imaginary  Letter  from  New  York  1 

September  5,  1848. 

Dear  Madam,  —  It  seems  to  me  a  long  time  since  I 
had  the  honour  of  seeing  you.  I  shall  be  "glad  to  have  some 
account  of  your  health.  We  made  a  beautiful  voyage  of 
thirteen  and  one-half  days  and  reached  this  fine  city  yester- 
day.    The   entrance   of  the   bay  is  beautiful,  magnificent 

1  This  amusing  but '  entirely  imaginary  letter  appeared  many  years 
ago,  but  is  included  in  this  volume,  as  it  will  doubtless  be  new  to  most 
of  its  readers.  The  characteristic  drawing  of  the  negro,  however, 
which  accompanies  it,  and  first  appeared  in  "The  Orphan  of  Pimlico," 
is  an  actual  sketch  made  in  one  of  his  American  tours.  The  owner 
thinks  it  was  the  second.     (See  p.  136,  vol.  i.) 
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woods  of  the  Susquehannah  stretch  down  to  the  shore  and 
from  HolDoken  Lighthouse  to  Vancouver's  Island,  the  bay 
presents  one  brilliant  blaze  of  natural  and  commercial  love- 
liness. Hearing  that  Titmarsh  was  on  board  the  steamer, 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  New  York  came  down 
to  receive  us  and  the  batteries  on  Long  Island  fired  a 
salute.  General  Jackson  called  at  my  hotel  (the  Astor 
House).  I  found  him  a  kind  old  man,  though  he  has  a 
wooden  leg  and  takes  a  great  deal  of  snuff.  Broadway  has 
certainly  disappointed  me — it  is  nothing  to  be  compared 
to  our  dear  Holborn  Hill.  But  the  beautiful  range  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  which  I  see  from  my  windows,  and 
the  roar  of  the  Niagara  Cataract,  which  empties  itself 
out  of  the  Mississippi  into  the  Oregon  territory,  have  an 
effect  which  your  fine  eye  for  the  picturesque  and  keen 
sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  natural  would,  I  am  sure, 
lead  you  to  appreciate. 

The  oysters  here  are  much  larger  than  ours,  and  the 
canvas  backed  ducks  are  reckoned  and  indeed  are  a  delicacy. 
The  house  where  Washington  was  born  is  still  shown,  but 
the  General  I  am  informed  is  dead,  much  regretted.  The 
clergy  here  is  both  numerous  and  respected,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York  is  a  most  venerable  and  delightful 
prelate,  whose  sermons  are,  however,  a  little  long.  The 
ladies  are  without  exception  the  —  but  here  the  first  gong 
sounds  for  dinner  and  the  black  slave  who  waits  on  me 
comes  up  and  says,  "  Massa,  hab  only  five  minutes  for 
dinnah.  Make  haste,  git  no  pumpkin  pie  else/'  so  unwill- 
ingly, I  am  obliged  to  break  off  my  note  and  to  subscribe 
myself,  my  dear  madame, 

Your  very  faithful  servt., 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 
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On  the  reverse  of  the  accompanying'  drawing  of 
Thackeray  by  himself,  is  the  following  letter  to  the 
Countess  Molesworth.  In  framing  the  water-colour 
picture,  Thackeray's  signature  and  one  or  more 
lines  of  the  letter  were  unfortunately  cut  off,  pre- 
sumably an  act  of  carelessness  :  — 

Kensington,  April's,  1849. 

Dear  Lady  Molesworth,  —  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  I 

am  sure,  never  had  such  a  waistcoat  as  I  shall  have  the 

honour  of  sporting  at  your  party  on  Sunday  16.     I  imagine 

myself  already  attired  in  the  brocade  (see  the  next  page) : 

1  will  try,  however,  and  not  lose  my  head  with  vanity,  or 
fancy  all  the  ladies  in  love  with  me  if  they  had  such  a  gar- 
ment. It  is  before  me  now :  and  almost  too  splendid  to  .  .  . 
(Madame  having  been  slain  at  the  threshold)  I  will  put  on 
the  waistcoat  and  say,  "  Citizens !  respect  the  citizeness  who 
gives  of  her  riches  !  Before  you  touch  the  hem  of  her  gar- 
ment strike  through  the  waistcoat  of  Titmarsh  !  See  — 
they  are  of  the  same  piece !  "  and  the  citizens  will  cheer 
you,  and  your  beautiful  house  and  furniture  will  be  safe. 
As  for  me,  I  will  wear  your  colours  as  long  —  as  long  as 
they  will  hold  together,  and  I  am  told  there  is  enough  for 

2  waistcoats  for  a  slim  man  like 

Your  very  much  obliged 

Speaking  of  Dickens's  crimson  waistcoats  and 
other  articles  of  brilliant  attire,  Thackeray  said  to 
Halleck  that  he  affected  them,  not  from  any  wish 
to  follow  cockney  fashions,  but  from  a  real  love  of 
colours,  like  that  attributed  to  the  red  men  of 
America.  Somewhere  in  Edward  FitzGerald's  letters 
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Caricature  Portrait  in  Water-Colour   of  Thackeray,  painted  by  himself 
for  Lady   Molesworth 
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may  be  seen  a  similar  statement  as  coming  from 
Thackeray  to  him. 

When  Thackeray  first  came  to  this  country  in 
the  autumn  of  1852,  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
house  of  an  American  friend.  The  Philadelphian's 
only  daughter,  then  an  attractive  girl  of  twenty  and 
devoted  to  ^rt,  one  evening  when  he  was  dining  with 
the  family,  requested  the  novelist  to  give  her  a  list  of 
the  ten  best,  or  most  famous,  pictures  in  the  world. 
The  next  day  he  sent  her  the  following  memorandum 
which  has  never  before  been  printed.  Thackeray 
being  an  artist,  as  well  as  an  author,  his  list  of  paint- 
ings, all  of  which  he  stated  that  he  had  seen,  is 
certainly  an  interesting  one,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
if  it  could  be  much,  or  at  all,  improved  since  it  was 
made,  —  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  The  vener- 
able painter  Huntington,  to  whom  Thackeray's  list 
was  shown  by  the  present  writer,  was  so  much 
charmed  with  it  that  he  wished  a  copy  for  preserva- 
tion, and  to  show  to  his  friends. 

The  Last  Judgment  Angelo 

The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  Correggio 

The  Last  Supper  Da  Vin.ci 

The  Immaculate  Conception  Murillo 

The  Transfiguration  Raphael 

The  Sistine  Madonna  Raphael 

The  Lesson  in  Anatomy  Rembrandt 

The  Descent  from  the  Cross  Rubens 

The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Titian 

The  Surrender  of  Breda  Velasijuez 
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FitzGerald  sent  a  copy  of  Thackeray's  letter  of 
17  October,  1852,  containing  words  of  "noble 
kindness,"  to  his  friend  Archdeacon  Allen,  accom- 
panied by  the  following  note  :  — 

My  dear  Allen,  —  I  won't  send  you  Thackeray's  own 
letter  because  it  is  his  own  delegation  of  a  little  trust  I 
would  not  hazard.  But  on  the  other  side  of  the  page  I 
write  a  copy  :  for  your  own  eyes  only  :  for  I  would  not 
wish  to  show  even  its  noble  kindness  to  any  but  one  who 
has  known  him  as  closely  as  myself. 

SOME   ALLUSIONS   TO   THACKERAY 

When  Thackeray  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  his 
first  visit  to  the  United  States,  he  had  for  fellow- 
passengers,  as  will  be  remembered,  James  Russell 
Lowell  and  Arthur  Hugh  Clough.  In  his  first 
letters  to  his  wife  from  the  New  World,  the  English 
poet  makes  occasional  mention  of  Thackeray  : 

On  board  the  "Canada," 
Friday,  November  5,  1852. 

Here  you  see  my  first  written  words  on  board  H.  M.  S. 
"  Canada,"  which  is  tossing  like  fury  against  a  dead-ahead 
wind. 

Saturday  night  we  passed  Holyhead,  Sunday  coasted  Ire- 
land, and  passed  the  Asia  steamer  with  all  her  sails  set. 
This  day  week  we,  are  to  be  in  port,  spite  of  head  wind. 

Sunday,  November  7. 
A  very  Sunday-like  Sunday  indeed  :    fair  wind  and  bright 
weather;  church   service   in  the  chief  cabin,  read  by  the 
surgeon,  with  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cook,  of  the  Presby- 
terian  Established   Church   of  Quebec :  the  lieutenant   in 


Alf,  the  Assassin.      From  a  Sketch  by  Thackeray 
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his  uniform,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  broad-chested  sailors, 
in  their  blue  woollen  shirts,  occupying  the  end  of  the 
cabin,  aft  —  fine  fellows  as  need  be  seen.  Since  then, 
a  deal  of  promenading  on  the  quarter-deck.  I  get  sick  of 
the  publicities,  however,  about  2  o'clock,  and  come  down 
to  my  cabin  to  scribble.  Lowell,  who  is  on  board,  is 
very  friendly  indeed.     Thackeray  and  I  also  get  on. 

We  have  on  board  a  Dragoon  officer  and  a  young 
engineer  officer,  bound  for  Bermuda;  two  American  med- 
ical students;  a  young  half-English  New  York  candidate 
for  orders ;  a  Manchester  youth,  on  his  first  trip  to  New 
Orleans ;  a  Cambridge  travelling  bachelor,  with  his  brother, 
an  Oxford  man,  knocked  up  with  work  in  the  University 
crew,  going  to  Montreal ;  a  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  in 
Halifax,  and  perhaps  a  well-to-do  Halifax  merchant,  both 
well-bred  Englishmen ;  a  south  country  Merchant,  also 
English,  with  an  American  wife ;  a  Boston  chronometer 
maker;  a  Virginian,  with  wife,  son,  and  little  niece.  Sundry 
American  brokers,  &c.  &c.  make  up  bur  party. 

November  8. 
No  sun  to-day,  and  no  observation ;  but  we  are  running 
thirteen  knots ;  and  the  sea  is  a  very  gentle  beast,  and  hardly 
rocks  at  all,  and  we  are  all  good-humoured  and  hungry. 

November  9. 
The  ship  is  plunging  like  a  porpoise.  Last  night  came 
on  a  sort  of  gale,  with  cloud  and  fog,  and  we  moreover  just 
off  Cape  Race,  and,  I  believe,  really  running  straight  upon 
it,  which  you  know,  is  a  great  mass  of  Cliff  300  or  400 
feet  high.  However,  we  stopped  and  sounded,  and  stopped 
and  sounded  again,  and  changed  our  course  southward,  and 
were  safe  past  before  bedtime,  but  have  been  going  slowly, 
with  a  strong  head  wind. 
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November  n. 

Off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  Last  night  at  i  o'clock 
we  got  to  Halifax.  We  had  a  very  noisy  night  of  it  — 
boxes  going  out  and  boxes  coming  in,  and  passengers 
ditto. 

I  have  walked  one  lady  about  the  deck  for  an  hour,  and 
talked  half-an-hour  to  another,  and  another  half-hour  with 
Thackeray,  who  was  laid  up  in  his  berth.  I  was  called  on 
deck  to  see  the  Niagara  steaming  away  eastward  from 
Halifax,  some  eight  miles  to  the  south  of  us.  I  am  per- 
haps a  little  sick  of  the  amount  of  intimacy  which  enforces 
itself  upon  one  under  the  circumstances  of  fellow-pas- 
sengership.     It  is  to  be  ended,  however,  to-morrow. 

There  was  speechifying  and  toasting  at  dinner  yesterday 
in  the  usual  approved  style.  All  our  healths  were  drunk 
at  the  lunch-dinner.  Thackeray,  of  course,  was  drunk ; 
then  Mr.  Degen  proposed  Lowell,  the  American  poet ;  and 
Lowell,  in  returning  thanks,  proposed  the  English  poet  — 
me !  —  and  all  the  people  stared  at  this  extraordinary 
piece  of  information,  and  I  made  my  very  modest  speech, 
&c.  &c. 

I  have  been  interrupted  by  a  discourse  on  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  by  a  citizen  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  who 
takes,  not  the  Anti-slavery  view,  and  affirms  that  the  North 
is  quite  satisfied.  The  Lowells  meantime  are  fervent 
abolitionists. 

Tremont  House,  Boston, 
Monday,  November  15',  185a. 

Here  I  am  an  established  Bostoni'an. 

Friday,  arrived  at  sunset;  found  Thackeray  already  at 
this  hotel,  and  that  I  had  been  enquired  for.  Supped  with 
Thackeray  and  Co.,  and  went  to  bed. 

Saturday.  —  Lady  Lyell  takes  me  to  the  Ticknors ;  go 
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to  Dr.  Howe's  office,  close  by  here,  and  see  him ;  presently 
in  comes  young  Mr,  Norton,  and  afterwards  Mrs.  Howe. 
Leave  letters  on  the  Appletons  and  Abbott  Lawrences.  In 
returning  meet  Norton,  with  whom  I  swear  eternal  friend- 
ship; he  takes  me  and  introduces  me  at  the  Athenaeum,  and 
at  a  Club,  and  we  walk  and  talk  till  2.30. 

Then  I  dine'  at  the  hotel,  at  the  "  Ladies'  Ordinary,"  with 
Thackeray  and  the  Lyells ;  then  lionise  with  Thackeray  and 
his  friend  Crowe  through  the  streets,  till  it  is  time  to  go  to 
the  railway,  which  at  6.45  carries  me  off  to  Concord, 
to  Emerson.  Mrs.  Emerson  is  out,  with  her  eldest  girl. 
Old  Mrs.  Emerson,  called  "  Madam,"  is  sitting  in  the  room 
—  a  small,  benevolent-looking,  large-eyed  old  lady,  the 
original  of  Ralph  Waldo. 

Under  date  of  January  3,  1853,  he  writes  : 

"  Last  night  I  read  my  lecture,  and  it  seems  to  have 
done  very  well.  Afterwards  I  went  to  supper  to  James  R. 
Lowell,  and  stayed  there  from  8.30  to  1  a.  m.  Thackeray 
came  at  10;  Longfellow,  Dana,  Cjuincy,  Estes,  Howe, 
Felton,  Fields,  and  others.  Puns  chiefly,  but  Dana  is 
really  amusing.  Thackeray  does  n't  sneer ;  he  is  really 
very  sentimental ;  but  he  sees  the  silliness  sentiment  runs 
into,  and  so  always  tempers  it  by  a  little  banter  or  ridicule. 
He  is  much  farther  into  actual  life  than  I  am ;  I  always 
feel  that,  but  one  can't  be  two  things  at  once,  you  know." 

Writing  to  Charles  Eliot  Norton  six  months 
later  from  Combe  Hurst,  Surrey,  England,  Mr. 
Clough  says :  "  Thackeray,  they  tell  me,  is  full 
of  the  kind-heartedness  and  generousness  of  the 
Americans,  and  is  faithful  to  his  purpose  of  writing 
no  book." 
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THACKERAY   NOTE   AND   SKETCH    OF    1856 

The  accompanying  letter  was  addressed  to  "  Mrs. 
Dunlop,  The  Elms,  Albany  Road,  West  Troy," 
who  entertained  Thackeray  when  he  lectured  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  his  second  visit  to  this  country. 
The  drawing  which  was  sent  with  the  note  repre- 
sents a  scene  from    Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's 


Legree  whipping  Uncle  Tom 

Cabin,"  a  book  that  was  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  American  and  British  reading  world  at  that 
time.  It  represents  Legree  whipping  "  Uncle 
Tom,"  with  little  Eva  as  a  spectator. 

36  Onslow  Square,  London, 

Dec.  1  zth  [1856]. 

That  "s  my  address,  though  I  really  write  from  Manches- 
ter: 

My  dear   Mrs.   Dunlop, —  Do  you  remember  a  big 
Englishman  peculiar  in  his  drinks  and  taste  for  beer,  whom 
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you  entertained  this  time  last  year  ?  He  has  been  think- 
ing all  along  how  he  would  write  and  thank  his  kind  hosts 
for  their  beer  and  their  bed  and  their  beef  and  their  delight- 
ful drive  through  the  glittering  Albany  snows  —  but  here 
is  about  the  day  and  he  is  unwell  and  tired  of  writing  40 
letters  on  business  already,  and  of  travelling  and  receiving 
visits  and  repeating  those  stale  old  lectures  which  you  re- 
member (they  are  being  more  popular  here  than  in  America 
and  are  making  me  quite  as  much  money)  and  so  I  have 
only  time  to  say,  How  do  you  do,  my  good  kind  host  and 
hostess,  and  how  is  pretty  Jessie  ?  May  you  have  a 
pleasant  Christmas  and  many,  many  happy  New  Years 
is  the  hearty  wish  of 

Yours  very  faithfully  and  gratefully, 

W.  M.  Thackeray.1 

GEORGE   WILLIAM   CURTIS   ON   THACKERAY 

In  Clinton  Hall,  New  York,  on  Friday  evening, 
March  8,  1856,  Mr.  Curtis  delivered  an  address  on 
Thackeray,  at  that  time  giving  his  lectures  on  the 
Georges  in  this  country.  Hundreds  of  people  were 
turned  away  from  the  doors  for  lack  of  room  in  the 
hall,  which  the  writer  found  crowded  to  its  fullest 
capacity  before  the  speaker  appeared,  to  behold  an 
enthusiastic  and  fashionable  audience  assembled  and 
a  bouquet  awaiting  him  at  the  reading-desk.  Mr. 
Curtis  began  by  saying  that  he  had  not  mentioned, 
in  his  previous  addresses  of  the  course,  many  well- 

1  For  contributing  this  note  and  sketch  to  "Thackeray  in  the 
United  States,"  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  a  kinsman  of 
Mrs.   Dunlop,  the  Canadian  poet,  the  Rev.  Frederick  George  Scott 
of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  Quebec. 
vol.  n.  — 10 
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known  novelists  in  his  survey  of  English  fiction, 
because  his  intention  had  been  to  give  the  general 
significance  of  that  literature.  He  had  not  there- 
fore mentioned  Captain  Marryat  —  whose  heroes 
were  as  much  like  seamen  as  the  Tom  Bowline  of 
the  stage  was  like  the  actual  English  sailor, — or 
Lever,  whose  Irishmen  were  as  true  to  nature  as 
Sam  Slick's  Yankees,  and  no  truer,  —  or  Mr.  Ains- 
worth,  whose  popularity  was  as  enormous  as  his 
ingenuity  in  forms  of  robbery,  torture,  and  murder. 
An  ingenious  professor  in  Cambridge  had  calculated, 
in  cold  blood,  from  the  statistics  of  railway  accidents, 
that  a  man  who  travelled  five  thousand  miles  owed 
a  broken  arm  to  keep  the  statistics  straight ;  another 
who  had  ventured  ten  thousand  was  liable  for  both 
his  legs,  while  some  unfortunates  whose  professions 
or  necessities  compelled  them  to  live  in  cars,  like 
lecturers  and  others,  were  in  arrears  for  the  whole 
body  to  these  terrible  statistics,  —  so  that  you  might 
any  day  find  yourself  travelling  by  the  side  of  a  man 
who,  by  the  most  careful  scientific  computation, 
ought  to  have  had  his  neck  broken  a  year  or  two 
before.  The  same  calculation  might  be  made  with 
Ainsworth's  novels.  For  every  ten  pages  there  was 
at  least  one  thumb  screwed ;  for  every  chapter  a 
state  procession  or  a  black  intrigue;  for  every  book, 
poison,  daggers,  dungeons  and  rattling  of  armour, 
and  for  every  volume  the  assassination  or  execution 
or  marriage  of  all  the  characters  not  reserved  to 
satisfy  the  rigorous  imprisonments,  racks,  weddings, 
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and  scaffolds  of  the  next  volume.  Ainsworth  was 
a  kind  of  inverted  Bulwer;  he  fed  the  same  kind 
of  perverted  taste  in  the  kitchen  that  Sir  Edward 
gratified  in  the  parlour.  One  other  name  he  could 
not  omit :  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  —  who  had  grown 
to  be  an  amiable  literary  institution.  We  had  a 
perfectly  kindly  feeling  toward  him  as  toward  a 
good  old  family-horse.  It  could  not  be  said  that 
he  had  not  enriched  English  literature ;  for  he  had 
presented  it  with  a  pair  of  untiring  horses  which  at 
any  time  during  the  afternoons  of  the  last  four  or  five 
centuries  "might  have  been  seen  slowly  ascending  a 
hill,"  and  still  seemed  as  far  from  the  top  as  ever. 
He  should  have  mentioned  many  more  novelists, 
had  not  his  purpose  been  to  characterise  rather  than 
to  catalogue  the  English  fiction  of  our  day.  He 
came  to  speak  of  Thackeray  with  some  trepidation, 
because  he  knew  all  the  fans  and  flounces  were 
against  him.  Already  he  heard  their  indignant 
rustle.  Already  he  heard  Blanche  among  them 
asking  if  there  could  be  such  a  being  as  Becky 
Sharp  and  protesting  that  she  wished  to  think 
better  of  human  nature.  Yonder  in  the  corner  he 
saw  the  Reverend  Charles  Honeyman  sitting  by 
the  side  of  the  lovely  widow  of  the  late  Captain 
George  Osborne,  now  the  happy  wife  of  Major 
Dobbin,  and  whispering  to  her  in  the  most  pastoral 
manner  that  to  draw  a  character  so  replete  with 
milk  and  water  as  Amelia  was  to  libel  the  sex. 
Lady  Beatrix  Esmond  also  could  no  longer  counte- 
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nance  a  story-teller  who  habitually  maligned  women, 
and  who  insinuated  that  even  ladies  of  birth  and 
position  had  sometimes  an  eye  to  the  spoons  in 
their  matrimonial  treaties.  Major  Pendennis,  too, 
who  had  read  a  few  numbers  of  "The  Newcomes," 
thought  it  bad  taste  to  speak  so  severely  of  a  highly 
respectable  family,  and  trusted,  as  he  put  in  his 
best  teeth  and  slipped  on  his  brownest  wig,  and 
fitted  the  plumpest  calves  .to  the  back  of  his  legs, 
that  the  world  was  not  getting  false  and  fond  of 
shams  in  its  old  age.  And  so,  when  we  had  called 
Thackeray  a  cold-blooded  anatomist,  a  grunting 
surgeon  flourishing  a  scalpel,  a  traducer  of  women, 
and  a  dealer  in  humorous  gossip  and  low  morals 
and  trivial  details,  had  we  quite  disposed  of  that  sad 
sagacity,  that  tender  humanity,  that  tragical  truth- 
fulness, that  exquisite  wit,  that  quaint  simplicity, 
that  genial  wisdom,  that  charity  and  humour?  When 
Lady  Blessington  fled  to  Paris,  and  Gore  House 
with  all  its  furniture  and  pretty  things  was  sold, 
her  French  valet  wrote  to  her,  after  describing  the 
scene  and  those  who  came  to  see,  "  Mr.  Thackeray 
came  also,  and  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he 
went  away.  He  is  perhaps  the  only  person  whom 
I  have  seen  really  affected  at  your  departure." 
Did  they  remember  the  author  of  Pendennis  and 
Madame  de  Florae,  and  did  they  believe  that  there 
were  tears  in  his  eyes  only  because  there  was  to  be 
no  dinner  in  his  mouth  at  the  Gore  House? 
Thackeray  had  long  been  an  author  before  his  fame 
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crossed  the  sea.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
"  Punch,"  in  which  he  had  written  a  great  deal,  as 
well  as  in  "  Fraser's  Magazine,"  and  at  one  time  in 
"  The  London  Times."  His  acknowledged  works 
would  make  not  less  than  twenty  good-sized  volumes. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  publication  of"  Vanity  Fair," 
in  1848,  that  Thackeray  rose  to  a  general  English 
and  American  reputation.  His  works  previous  .to 
that  time  might  be  called  those  of  his  first  manner. 
They  were  studies  which  assisted  him  in  the  elabo- 
ration of  his  larger  works,  and  several  of  the  char- 
acters now  familiarly  known  to  us  figured  in  the 
earlier  sketches.  If  Dickens  was  the  exponent  of 
the .  Humanity  of  cotemporary  English  fiction, 
Thackeray  represented  its  Reality.  He  was  a  great 
novelist  because  he  was  a  great  realist.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  time  was  the  restoration  of  Art  to  its 
true  basis,  —  a  faithful  adhesion  to  Nature.  In 
France  it  dethroned  classicism  in  art  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  and  in  literature  by  Victor  Hugo, 
whom  it  superseded  by  Balzac  and  George  Sand. 
In  English  literature  and  art  the  same  spirit  was 
evident.  The  Photograph  and  Daguerreotype  were 
harmonious  with  it.  It  seemed  as  if  the  eye  sus- 
pected some  trick  in  colour  and  an  unnatural  elegance 
in  engraving,  and  so  turned  on  the  remorseless  sun 
to  tell  the  truth  about  things  and  people.  Thack- 
eray's novels  were  daguerreotypes  of  life.  His 
satire  was  the  relentless  satire  of  the  daguerreotype 
applied  to  the  snobbery  and  flunkeyism  of  English 
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society.  He  was  a  university  man,  a  club  man,  a 
man  of  the  world.  His  honest  English  heart  was 
outraged  by  the  inhumanity,  the  pretence,  and  mean 
subservience  of  "  the  world  "  in  which  he  lived,  and 
so  he  stepped  out  of  the  club,  planted  his  batteries, 
and  rained  upon  the  enemy  his  squibs,  parodies, 
burlesques,  and  rhymes,  —  every  form  of  literature 
which  could  serve  his  sanitary  purpose.  His  satire 
blazed  along  the  line  of  society,  and  seized  upon 
everything  which  the  spirit  of  snobbery  had  tainted. 
"  The  Book  of  Snobs  "  made  all  the  clubs  turn  pale. 
"  The  Paris  Sketch  Book  "  and  "  The  Journey  from 
Cornhill  to  Cairo"  stung  the  tourists.  "The  Luck 
of  Barry  Lyndon  "  and  "  The  Tremendous  Adven- 
tures of  Major  O'Gahagan "  outbragged  the  Irish 
genius.  "  Rebecca  and  Rowena,"  "  The  Great 
Hoggarty  Diamond,"  "  Men's  Wives,"  "  The 
Shabby  Genteel  Story,"  "  Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball,"  and 
"The  Contributions  of  George  Fitz  Boodle"  to 
"  Fraser  "  and  of  "  Don  Pacifico  "  to  "  Punch  "  left 
no  rest  to  the  soul  of  the  snob.  He  pursued  Bulwer, 
the  great  literary  snob,  with  relentless  fun ;  he  bur- 
lesqued his  novels,  his  style,  his  sentiment,  and  his 
name.  And  this  tremendous  battery  of  satire  was 
so  controlled  by  good  sense,  and  had  such  meaning 
when  it  seemed  most  unreasonable,  that  it  was  not 
to  be  dismissed  as  merely  extravagant.  It  was  not 
the  glitter  of  persiflage,  as  in  Horace's  satire,  nor 
the  cold  gleam  of  sarcasm  as  in  Pope's,  nor  the  fire 
of  ambition  and  of  disease  as  in  Swift's,  that  lighted 
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the  world  upon  its  way.  It  was  only  manly  and 
humane  satire  which  did  that.  And  this  he  found 
Thackeray's  to  be.  He  was  a  dangerous  and  uni- 
versal democrat.  Mr.  Curtis  had  heard  the  wonder 
expressed  lately  whether  Thackeray  would  dare 
repeat  in  London  his  lectures  on  the  Georges. 
But  long  before  he  was  famous  he  had  given  the 
same  theory  of  the  Four  Georges  in  some  inscrip- 
tions which  he  had  proposed  for  their  statues,  as 
stinging  as  they  were  true.  Mr.  Curtis  did  not 
suppose  that  Thackeray  began  writing  with  a  pro- 
found consciousness  that  he  was  to  benefit  the  world 
at  large,  and  the  life  and  literature  of  England  by 
satire.  He  had  made  too  much  sport  of  Bulwer's 
pompous  claims  to  literary  missions  to  be  guilty  of 
the  same  absurdity.  But  he  was  used,  as  all  men 
of  genius  were,  by  a  superior  power.  Shakespeare 
wrote  his  plays  to  supply  the  theatre  in  which  he 
was  interested.  Fielding  wrote  "  Joseph  Andrews  " 
to  parody  "  Pamela."  Dickens  wrote  "  Pickwick  " 
to  supply  text  for  some  drawings.  What  Emerson 
said  of  Michael  Angelo  was  true  of  all  great  artists  : 

"  He  builded  better  than  he  knew." 

And  so,  while  Thackeray  was  bombarding  Bulwer- 
ism  in  every  direction  and  under  whatever  form  it 
appeared,  he  was  only  pursuing  his  profession  and 
making  his  living  from  day  to  day.  The  sting  was 
that  it  was  not  feeble  fun.  It  was  Hercules  seizing 
Pelham  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  shaking  him 
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until  he  slipped  shivering  out  of  his  dress-coat  and 
varnished  boots  and  showed  what  a  manikin  he 
was.  And  the  satirist  did  not  assume  to  be  a  saint. 
He  said  frankly,  "  It  is  in  the  air,  gentlemen.  Snob- 
bishness has  infected  England,  and  we  all  have  the 
disease  more  or  less.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  be  seen  walking  down  Pall  Mall 
with  a  Duke  on  each  arm."  Such  tremendous 
truth-telling  was  sure  to  provoke  recognition  if  the 
nation  were  not  actually  moribund.  Yet  how  slowly 
it  came.  He  was  not  mentioned  in  Home's  "  Spirit 
of  the  Age,"  which  spoke  of  such  gentlemen  as 
Westland  Marston  and  Monckton  Milnes.  But  to 
a  shrewd  eye  the  germ  of  the  novels  was  in  the 
sketches,  and  it  was  not  surprising  therefore  that 
when  he  was  only  known  as  a  funny  man  in 
"  Punch,"  and  a  clever  man  in  "  Fraser,"  Charlotte 
Bronte^  the  shy  Yorkshire  governess,  instinctively 
fixed  her  eye  upon  him  just  after  he  had  published 
"Vanity  Fair,"  and  saluted  him  in  the  remarkable 
dedication  to  the  second  edition  of  "  Jane  Eyre." 
It  was  the  sharpest-eyed  woman  in  England  recog- 
nising the  sharpest-eyed  man.  The  general  scope 
and  drift  of  the  novels  were  the  same  as  that  of  the 
sketches,  —  they  grew  out  of  them,  —  but  the  gen- 
eral treatment  was  broader  and  deeper.  The  rol- 
licking sarcasm  of  the  earlier  sketches  disappeared, 
and  they  could  hardly  be  legitimately  called  satires. 
Thackeray  was  no  more  a  satirist  for  drawing  Becky 
Sharp    than  Shakespeare   was   for    drawing    Iago. 


Thackeray's   last   Photograph 

From  the   Original  given   by  his   daughter  Anne   (Mrs.  Ritchie) 

to   Bayard   Taylor,    after  Thackeray's  death 
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That  there  were  no  perfect  persons  in  the  world 
did  not  make  it  a  satire.  Mr.  Curtis  did  not  ask 
whether  there  were  perfect  persons  in  the  world; 
he  asked  if  this  one  aspect  of  the  world  were  true. 
For  a  novel  had  limitations  and  could  only  deal 
with  certain  characters  in  certain  relations.  Truth- 
telling  was  not  necessarily  satire.  Fielding  was  not 
satirical  when  he  described  Parson  Adams  saying  of 
Vanity,  "  Vanity,  Sir,  I  despise  it ;  my  best  sermon 
is  upon  Vanity,  Sir."  And  Thackeray's  novels  were 
strictly  panoramas  of  life,  like  "  Gil  Bias,"  "  Rod- 
erick Random,"  "  Don  Quixote,"  and  "  Nicholas 
Nickleby."  "  I  have  no  head  above  my  eyes," 
Thackeray  had  once  said  to  a  friend  of  Mr.  Curtis ; 
but  he  had  a  heart  below  his  eyes,  and  that  vitalised 
the  story.  When  we  read  Thackeray,  we  seem  to 
be  in  contact  with  life.  Characters  and  events 
strike  us  as  they  do  in  the  world,  and  we  have  that 
serious  and  intimate  interest  in  them.  To  know 
Ethel  Newcome  is  to  know  a  lovely,  humane  girl, 
and  not  a  heroine  with  spangled  wings  folded  under 
her  baby  waist,  but  a  being  who  is  no  more  intended 
for  an  ideal  than  our  cousins  Griselda  and  Titania. 
Cousin  Griselda  was  a  good  girl,  full  of  honesty  and 
sweetness  and  intelligence ;  and  yet  if  Rasselas, 
Prince  of  Abyssinia,  young,  handsome,  and  noble, 
should  alight  from  his  palanquin  and  offer  his  heart 
full  of  love  and  his  hand  full  of  diamonds  and  opals 
and  rubies,  he  did  not  say  that  she  would  take 
them,  but  he  thought  that  even  Cousin  Griselda 
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might  worfder  whether  esteem  for  Rasselas  would 
not  do  for  love,  considering  all  things ;  and  he 
thought  her  parents,  not  being  at  all  heartless 
people,  might  advise  their  daughter  to  think  very 
seriously  before  she  said  that  esteem  would  not  do 
for  love,  while,  if  there  were  only  Rasselas,  and 
nothing  but  his  heart  in  his  hand,  the  same  parents 
might  say,  "  My  dear  Grizzel,  a  woman  should  do 
more  than  esteem  her  husband  —  she  should  love 
him."  And  in  a  country  where  there  was  no 
Prince  Rasselas,  but  only  rich  Old  Bottom,  the 
weaver,  if  lovely  little  Titania  were  educated  in  a 
society  whose  real  principle  was  love  of  wealth  and 
social  position,  and  heard  the  principle  inculcated  in 
a  hundred  ways,  and  was  hemmed  in  and  entangled 
on  every  hand  by  its  subtle  sophistries,  Cousin 
Titania,  although  seeing  and  protesting  and  calling 
her  fate  by  its  right  name,  might  yet  yield  to  that 
fate,  marry  Old  Bottom,  after  all,  and  try  to  forget 
his  ears.  We  all  understood  this  perfectly.  We 
all  knew  how  insidious  the  snare  was.  It  was  this 
story  of  actual,  general  life  which  Thackeray  told. 
The  story  moved  on,  with  no  machinery  or  clap- 
trap, but  like  life.  If  we  smiled,  it  was  quite  un- 
awares. If  we  wept,  the  tears  oozed  from  our  eyes 
as  they  did  when  we  sat  in  the  parlour  and  saw  the 
young  people  dancing  merrily  about  the  room, — 
Griselda  with  Rasselas,  Romeo  with  Juliet,  Titania 
with  Bottom.  It  was  because  we  saw  a  partner 
which  they  did  not  see ;  it  was  because  we   saw 
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them  moving  down  the  dance  with  Time ;  and  as 
they  whirled,  Time  breathed  upon  the  lustre  of  his 
partner's  hair ;  Time  touched  the  roses  in  his  part- 
ner's cheek ;  Time  dimmed  the  light  in  his  partner's 
eye,  and  the  music  that  was  so  gay  died  away  as 
you  listened  —  died  from  a  dance  into  a  dirge.  To 
write  a  novel  was  to  copy  life  so  as  to  have  the 
moral  in  the  picture  as  we  have  it  in  fact.  Fielding 
and  Smollett  and  Cervantes  emptied  the  streets  into 
their  books.  Thackeray's  novels  went  very  much 
into  the  details  of  life,  but  then  life  was  made  up  of 
trivial  details.  Pendennis  and  Henry  Esmond 
and  Clive  Newcome  were  no  more  busy  with  de- 
tails than  every  man  was.  The  books*  were  so 
sternly  real  that  when  we  saw  the  errors  and  sins 
of  the  characters,  we  recognised  our  own,  and  we 
hated  to  have  those  things  which  we  ought  to  cor- 
rect in  ourselves  held  up  to  scorn  in  literature. 
Some  people  objected  to  Thackeray,  and  demanded 
pictures  of  the  ideal  to  show  to  what  we  might  at- 
tain. But  the  Idealists  had  always  had  it  their  own 
way  in  literature.  Virtue  had  been  triumphant  all 
the  way  down  from  "Pamela"  to  "The  Lamplighter" 
—  Virtue  drawn  through  a  key-hole  and  coming  out 
larger  upon  the  other  side.  Novelists  had  paraded 
whole  battalions  of  ideal  men  and  women.  Even 
Dickens  had  given  us  Cheerybles  and  Little  Nells 
and  Paul  Dombeys.  But  what  was  gained  by  it  ? 
If  we  were  sick,  let  us  know  it,  and  not  get  oblivion 
from  champagne.     Nature  was  a  wicked  wag.     In 
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life  we  found  philosophers  growling  over  the  under- 
done chops,  and  poets  caught  in  the  rain.  Women 
who  were  loveliest  and  truest  were  not  always  doing 
angelic  deeds.  They  sometimes  took  medicine  and 
scolded  the  cook.  Even  Jeanie  Deans  had  to  eat 
her  dinner ;  and,  naturally,  Byron,  who  was  one  of 
the  so-called  idealists,  said  that  he  could  not  bear  to 
see  a  woman  eat.  But  the  great  artist  was  he  who 
was  not  afraid  of  the  fact,  and  in  whose  hands  Jeanie 
Deans  did  not  cease  to  be  a  being  of  beautiful  moral 
heroism  because  she  was  subject  to  human  necessity. 
This  was  emphatically  true  of  Thackeray.  Major 
Dobbin  was  a  man  who  made  us  all  prouder  of  being 
men,  although  he  had  large  feet  and  could  not  bow 
gracefully.  Thackeray  was  accused  of  always  mak- 
ing heroism  ridiculous,  by  allying  it  with  some 
little  defect ;  but  if  a  reader  could  so  entirely  escape 
catching  the  tone  of  these  novels  as  to  suppose 
that  Dobbin  was  made  to  tumble  over  a  sofa  that 
his  goodness  might  be  made  ludicrous,  instead  of 
seeing  that  it  was  to  make  the  goodness  real  by 
making  the  good  man  human,  that  reader  could  no 
more  catch  the  meaning  of  life  than  he  did  of  the 
story.  If  Thackeray  inclined  to  draw  the  Iago  in 
life  rather  than  the  Prince  Prettyman,  it  was  because 
he  hated  Iago,  and  knew  there  was  no  charm  against 
him  so  true  as  his  faithful  portrait.  Hence  came 
the  melancholy  moral.  The  eyes  of  many  a  noble 
woman  filled  as  she  read.  It  was  too  true.  She 
could  not  finish  the  story.     The  heart  of  many  a 
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man  ached  as  he  shut  the  book,  and  he  went  down 
to  his  desk  or  the  drawing-room  a  little  sadder  and 
a  good  deal  wiser.  For  as  he  read,  page  by  page, 
and  paragraph  by  paragraph,  the  tragic  story,  he 
whispered  to  his  own  heart,  "It  is  bad ;  it  is  bad ; 
but  the  worst  is  that  it  is  true."  Mr.  Curtis  knew 
the  fans  and  flounces  would  make  a  stand  upon 
Thackeray's  women,  but  he  was  sure  that  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  would  correct  this  misappre- 
hension. Thackeray  became  first  famous  by  his 
portrait  of  Becky  Sharp,  and  his  readers  forgot  to 
survey  the  whole  range  of  his  female  creation.  No 
women  in  English  fiction  were  more  real  than  his. 
Becky  Sharp  was  not  their  type;  the  mother  of 
Pendennis,  though  she  had  the  weak  tenderness  of 
a  mother;  the  patient  Laura,  although  she  seemed 
commonplace  because  virtue  was  not  piquant;  old, 
beautiful,  high-bred  Madame  de  Florae,  with  her 
lifelong  martyrdom  of  the  heart ;  vigorous,  homely, 
and  hearty  Mrs.  O'Dowd;  young,  susceptible,  proud 
Ethel,  with  her  pure  instincts  and  really  lovely  na- 
ture, thinking  right  and  doing  wrong;  these  were 
women  who,  for  naturalness  and  exquisite  details  of 
portraiture,  and  for  those  qualities  which  were  most 
womanly,  were  not  surpassed  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  fiction.  Thackeray  loved  the  excess  of 
what  was  most  womanly  in  woman  better  than  the 
least  swerving  the  other  way ;  consequently  he  very 
much  overpraised  Fielding's  Amelia.  He  did  not  re- 
quire great  genius  and  brilliant  talent  in  his  heroines. 
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He  coldly  commended  Portia  while  he  loved  and 
worshipped  Juliet  and  Desdemona.  Still  he  had  the 
profoundest  reverence  for  that  noblest  type.  Er- 
minia  was  a  direct  and  Becky  Sharp  an  indirect  hom- 
age to  what  was  abstractly  most  excellent  in  woman. 
No  man  who  had  not  a  sensitive  adhesion  to  every- 
thing essentially  lovely  in  female  character  could 
have  portrayed  Becky  Sharp.  Mr.  Curtis  was 
confounded  at  that  theory  of  Thackeray  which  made 
him  a  jeerer  at  human  frailty.  For,  however  well- 
bred  we  might  be,  we  were  not  quite  saints,  and, 
whether  innately  depraved  or  not,  Satan  must  have 
great  satisfaction  in  contemplating  ■  human  society. 
And  if  "  Pendennis  "  and  "  The  Newcomes  "  made 
one  sigh  over  men  and  women,  what  did  "  Ivanhoe," 
"  Jonathan  Wild,"  "Clarissa  Harlowe,"  and  "Oliver 
Twist "  ?  Were  "  Pel  ham  "  and  "  Peter  Simple"  and 
"  Charles  O'Malley  "  not  to  be  condemned  as  malign- 
ing human  nature,  and  "Vanity  Fair"  to  be  scorned 
as  a  libel  upon  life  ?  For  his  own  part,  Mr.  Curtis 
found  no  author  in  English  fiction  who  wrote  with 
more  humane  and  sad  and  tender  sincerity  than 
Thackeray.  He  could  not  consider  an  author 
a  misanthrope  who  had  drawn  Colonel  Newcome, 
and  who  loved  Dick  Steele;  nor  a  sceptic  of 
womanly  loveliness,  who  said  of  Stella's  hair, "  Only 
a  woman's  hair,  —  only  love,  truth,  and  devotion." 
And  as  he  closed  the  volumes  of  the  finest  hovel 
of  society  ever  written,  he  heard  the  author  saying : 
What   a  world  it  might  be,  and  what  a  world  we 
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have  made  it !     What  powers  we  have,  and  behold, 
spite  of  poetry  and  philanthropy  and  Christianity, 
here  is  the  great  Prime  Minister  officially  lying  in 
public,  and  little  Mrs.  Smith  politely  lying  in  pri- 
vate, and  the  lie  is  so  ingrained  and  rank  that  it 
taints  sweet,  girlish  natures  ;   and  good  girls  may 
be  too  weak  for  it.     They  give  two  dollars  to  weep 
at   the  woes  of  an  actress  playing  an  actress,  and 
Would  not  give  two  cents  for  either  of  the  actresses 
in  real    life ;    they  go  listlessly  to  charity  schools, 
partly  for   the  fashion,  partly  for  the  conscience ; 
there   is  no  heart  or  hope   in    it.     And  with    the 
same  listlessness  they  hear  a  Rev.  Honeyman  on 
Sundays  preach  that  "  the  poor  ye  have  always  with 
you,"  means  the  poor  ye  always  must  have,   and 
there  is  no  helping  it.     Young  men  are  readier  to 
disbelieve  than  to  believe;   wealth  and  worth  are 
confused   in    their    minds,  and    knowledge    of  the 
world  has  come  to  mean  a  profound  scepticism  of 
men  and  motives.     Poetry,  or  the  conversation  of 
the    highest   genius  with   the  highest  subjects,  has 
come  to  mean  an  impossible  dream ;  and  all  this 
while  authors  and  artists  have  been  talking  about 
improving  upon  nature,  and  giving  us  ideal  beings 
to  model  our  lives  upon.     Now  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
I  know  other  things  are  true,  and  they  have  had 
their  historians  and  poets ;  but  these  are  true,  and 
they  must  be .  remedied.     Do  you  really  suppose 
the  world  ever   better   deserved   a  deluge  than  it 
does  to-day  ?     My  plan  is  to  see  just  what  we  are, 
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and  then  we  can  better  know  how  to  become  what 
we  ought  to  be.  Plenty  of  gentlemen  and  ladies 
have  shown  us  what  we  might  be  if  we  were  per- 
fectly rich,  beautiful,  and  splendid,  with  no  tendency 
to  toothache  or  gray  hairs.  But  being  men  and 
women,  each  with  his  thousand  feelings,  let  us  see 
our  life  as  it  is,  —  the  good  held  in  abeyance  by  the 
bad.  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  succeeding  in  society  ; 
the  amiable  Lady  Esmond  loving  her  daughter's 
lover;  Ethel  Newcome  deliberately  agreeing  to 
marry  a  fool ;  Major  Pendennis  a  toady  and  loving 
but  his  own  flesh  and  blood ;  Dobbin  capable  of  an 
affection  from  which  Romeo's  might  have  been 
studied ;  Colonel  Newcome  an  apotheosis  of  human 
character,  and  the  tearless  tragedy  of  Madame  de 
Florae  —  and  as  we  look  I  think  we  shall  turn  away 
neither  Diogenes  nor  Mephistopheles,  but  bowing 
our  heads  and  saying,  '  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a 
sinner.'  "  That  was  the  still  sad  music  of  humanity 
that  he  heard  sounding  through  all  the  stories  of 
Thackeray.  Mr.  Curtis  concluded  by  reading  the 
reference  to  Thackeray  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  "Jane  Eyre,"  and  Thackeray's  poem  com- 
mencing, "The  play  is  done,  the  curtain  drops." 

The  remarkable  dedication  to  Thackeray  by 
"  the  sharpest-eyed  woman  in  England,"  which 
expresses  the  final  and  mature  verdict  upon  the 
character  and  power  of  his  genius,  is  as  follows  : 

"  There  is  a  man  in  our  days  whose  words  are 
not    framed   to    tickle    delicate  ears :  who,  to   my 
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thinking,  comes  before  the  great  ones  of  society, 
much  as  the  son  of  Imlah  came  before  the  throned 
Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel ;  and  who  speaks  truth 
as  deep,  with  a  power  as  prophet-like  and  as  vital  — 
a  mien  as  dauntless  and  as  daring.  Is  the  satirist  of 
'  Vanity  Fair '  admired  in  high  places  ?  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  I  think  if  some  of  those  amongst  whom  he 
hurls  the  Greek  fire  of  his  sarcasm,  and  over  whom 
he  flashes  the  levin-brand  of  his  depreciation,  were 
to  take  his  warnings  in  time  —  they  or  their  seed 
might  yet  escape  a  fatal  Ramoth-Gilead. 

"  Why  have  I  alluded  to  this  man  ?  I  have  alluded 
to  him,  Reader,  because  I  think  I  see  in  him  an 
intellect  profounder  and  more  unique  than  his  con- 
temporaries have  yet  recognised ;  because  I  regard 
him  as  the  first  social  regenerator  of  the  day  —  as 
the  very  master  of  that  working  corps  who  would 
restore  to  rectitude  the  warped  system  of  things  ; 
because  I  think  no  commentator  on  his  writings  has 
yet  found  the  comparison  that  suits  him,  the  terms 
which  rightly  characterise  his  talent.  They  say  he 
is  like  '  Fielding  :  they  talk  of  his  wit,  humour, 
comic  powers.  He  resembles  Fielding  as  an  eagle 
does  a  vulture  :  Fielding  could  stoop  in  Carrion, 
but  Thackeray  never  does.  His  wit  is  bright,  his 
humour  attractive,  but  both  bear  the  same  relation 
to  his  serious  genius,  that  the  mere  lambent  sheet 
lightning  playing  under  the  edge  of  the  Summer- 
cloud  does  to  the  electric  death-spark  hid  in  the 
womb.     Finally,  I  have  alluded  to  Mr.  Thackeray, 

VOL.  II. —  II 
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because  to  him  —  if  he  will  accept  the  tribute  of 
a  total  stranger  —  I  have  dedicated  this  second 
edition  of  '  Jane  Eyre.'  " 

»  In  October,  1848,  Thackeray  writes  to  Mrs. 
Brookfield:  "Old  Dilke  of  the  Athenaeum  vows 
that  Proctor  and  his  wife,  between  them,  wrote 
'  Jane  Eyre ; '  and  when  I  protest  ignorance,  says, 
'  Pooh  !  you  know  who  wrote  it  —  you  are  the 
deepest  rogue  in  England.'  I  wonder  if  it  can  be 
true?  It  is  just  possible.  And  then  what  a  curi- 
ous circumstance  is  the  cross  fire  of  the  two  dedica- 
tions." ("  Jane  Eyre  "  to  Thackeray  :  "  Vanity 
Fair"   to  Barry  Cornwall.) 

17  Cambridge  Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 
Monday  18  Nov,  /$6. 

Mv  dear  Brookfield,  —  Will  you  accept  a  very  small 
consignment  of  cigars  ?  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  offer 
them,  but  as  you  like  smoking  perhaps  you  may  find  these 
worthy  of  being  smoked. 

Not  being  a  judge  in  the  matter,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  say  whether  they  be  good  or  bad,  but  the  fact  of  their 
not  having"  paid  any  duty  on  coming  into  this  country  ought, 
at  all  events,  as  human  nature  is  at  present  constituted,  to 
impart  some  little  additional  flavour  to  them. 

The   history    of  the  "  weeds "  is  briefly    as   follows  — 

Capt.  M of  the  American  Packet  ship  "  Southampton," 

having  invited  me  to  an  entertainment,  from  the  docks  to 
Gravesend,  on  board  his  vessel  bound  for  the  U.  S.,  took 
me  below,  as  we  were  on  the  point  of  parting,  and  from 
some  secret  receptacle  in  his  private  cabin  produced  A  Box 
of  Smuggled  Cigars  !  and  proceeded  in  spite  of  my  entreaties 
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and  remonstrances  to  fill  my  pockets  with  contraband  goods, 
so  that  on  presently  joining  my  friends  on  deck  I  was  ob- 
served to  be  much  stouter  than  any  one  remembered  to 
have  seen  me  before. 

Some  time  after  this  event  Miss  L a  young  ,lady 

living  at  St.  J —  W — d,  who  is  never  tired  praising  the  ser- 
mons, which  she  regularly  attends  every  Sunday  evening,  of 

a  Rev.  Mr.  B d,  presented  me  with  a  small  bundle  of 

cigars  which  had  been  given  to  her  "to  make  presents 
with  "  by  my  nautical  friend,  who  seems  to  be  a  kind  of 
Magic  Captain  with  power  to  make  smuggled  cigars  to  any 
amount  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Then  it  was  that  an  idea  entered  my  head,  which  was 
that  by  adding  "  these.here  "  to  "  those  there  "  already  in  my 
possession  a  little  wooden  box  might  nearly  be  filled,  and  so 
I  said  "  Although  I  do  not  smoke  myself  /  think  I  know  some- 
body who  does"  and  took  the  proffered  gift  with  cheerfulness. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  send  the  remaining  half  of  the 
"  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  English."  I  don't  know 
which  of  the  two  volumes  may  be  the  "better  half"  but 
if  Mrs.  Brookfield  will  allow  me  to  present  this  one  to  her,  it 
will  gratify  me  very  much. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Richard  Doyle. 
The  Rev.  W.  H.   Brookfield. 

36  Onslow  Square,  S.W.  (i860?) 
My  dear  Faulkner, 

Will  you  send  the  wine  and  the  bill  to  me  at  $>.  I  am 
just  out  of  bed  after  an  illness  else  I  would  have  sooner 
written  to  you.  The  girls  send  with  Papa,  their  very  kind 
regards  to  Mrs.  Faulkner  and  I  am  Yours  always 

^^  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

With  all  my  Q/ 
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ON   HALF   A   LOAF 

A    LETTER    TO     MESSRS.    BROADWAY,    BATTERY   AND    CO., 
NEW   YORK    BANKERS 

Is  it  all  over  ?  May  we  lock  up  the  case  of  instru- 
ments ?  Have  we  signed  our  wills ;  settled  up  our  af- 
fairs ;  pretended  to  talk  and  rattle  quite  cheerfully  to  the 
women  at  dinner,  so  that  they  should  not  be  alarmed; 
sneaked  away  under  some  pretext,  and  looked  at  the  chil- 
dren sleeping  in  their  beds  with  their  little  unconscious 
thumbs  in  their  mouths,  and  a  flush  on  the  soft-pillowed 
cheek ;  made  every  arrangement  with  Colonel  MacTurk, 
who  acts  as  our  second,  and  knows  the  other  principal 
a  great  deal  too  well  to  think  he  will  ever  give  in ;  in- 
vented a  monstrous  figment  about  going  to  shoot  pheas- 
ants with  Mac  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  soothe  the  anxious 
fears  of  the  dear  mistress  of  the  house ;  early  as  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  —  the  little  affair  —  was,  have  we  been 
awake  hours  and  hours  sooner ;  risen  before  daylight,  with 
a  faint  hope,  perhaps,  that  MacTurk  might  have  come  to 
some  arrangement  with  the  other  side ;  at  seven  o'clock 
(confound  his  punctuality !)  heard  his  cab-wheel  at  the 
door,  and  let  him  in  looking  perfectly  trim,  fresh,  jolly, 
and  well-shaved  ;  driven  off  with  him  in  the  cold  morn- 
ing, after  a  very  unsatisfactory  breakfast  of  coffee  and  stale 
bread  and  butter  (which  choke,  somehow,  in  the  swallow- 
ing) ;  driven  off*  to  Wormwood  Scrubs  in  the  cold,  muddy, 
misty,  moonshiny  morning ;  stepped  out  of  the  cab,  where 
Mac  has  bid  the  man  to  halt  on  a  retired  spot  in  the 
common  ;  in  one  minute  more,  seen  another  cab  arrive, 
from  which  descend  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  has  a 
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case  like  MacTurk's  under  his  arm ;  —  looked  round  and 
round  the  solitude,  and  seen  not  one  single  sign  of  a 
policeman  —  no,  no  more  than  in  a  row  in  London  ;  — 
deprecated  the  horrible  necessity  which  drives  civilised 
men  to  the  use  of  powder  and  bullet ;  —  taken  ground 
as  firmly  as  may  be,  and  looked  on  whilst  Mac  is  neatly 
loading  his  weapons ;  and  when  all  ready,  and  one  looked 
for  the  decisive  One,  Two,  Three  —  have  we  even  heard 
Captain  O'Toole  (the  second  of  the  other  principal)  walk 
up,  and  say,  "  Colonel  MacTurk,  I  am  desired  by  my 
principal  to  declare  at  this  eleventh  —  this  twelfth  hour, 
that  he  is  willing  to  own  that  he  sees  he  has  been 
wrong  in  the  dispute  which  has  arisen  between  him  and 
your  friend ;  that  he  apologises  for  offensive  expressions 
which  he  has  used  in  the  heat  of  the  quarrel ;  and  regrets 
the  course  he  has  taken  "  ?  If  something  like  this  has 
happened  to  you,  however  great  your  courage,  you  have 
been  glad  not  to  fight ;  —  however  accurate  your  aim, 
you  have  been  pleased  not  to  fire. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  January  in  this  year  sixty-two,  what 
hundreds  of  thousands  —  I  may  say,  what  millions  of 
Englishmen,  were  in  the  position  of  the  personage  here 
sketched  —  Christian  men,  I  hope,  shocked  at  the  dread- 
ful necessity  of  battle ;  aware  of  the  horrors  which  the 
conflict  must  produce,  and  yet  feeling  that  the  moment 
was  come,  and  that  there  was  no  arbitrament  left  but 
that  of  steel  and  cannon  !  My  reader,  perhaps,  has  been 
in  America.  If  he  has,  he-  knows  what  good  people  are 
to  be  found  there ;  how  polished,  how  generous,  how  gen- 
tle, how  courteous.  But  it  is  not  the  voices  of  these  you 
hear  in  the  roar  of  hate,  defiance,  folly,  falsehood,  which 
comes  to  us  across  the  Atlantic.     You  can't  hear  gentle 
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voices ;  very  many  who  could  speak-  are  afraid.  Men 
must  go  forward,  or  be  crushed  by  the  -maddened  crowd 
behind  them.  I  suppose  after  the  perpetration  of  that 
act  of — what  shall  we  call  it?  —  of  sudden  war,  which 
Wilkes  did,  and  Everett  approved,  most  of  us  believed  that 
battle  was  inevitable.  Who  has  not  read  the  American 
papers  for  six  weeks  past  ?  Did  you  ever  think  the 
United  States  Government  would,  give  up  those  Comr- 
missioners  ?  I  never  did,  for  my  part.  It  seems  to  me 
the  United  States  Government  have  done  the  most  cour- 
ageous act  of  the  war.  Before  that  act  was  done,  what 
an  excitement  prevailed  in  London  !  In  every  club  there 
was  a  parliament  sitting  in  permanence  :  in  every  domestic 
gathering  this  subject  was  sure  to  form  a  main  part  of  the 
talk.  Of  course  I  have  seen  many  people  who  have  trav- 
elled in  America,  and  heard  them  on  this  matter  —  friends 
of  the  South,  friends  of  the  North,  friends  of  peace,  and 
American  stockholders  in  plenty.  "  They  will  never  give 
up  the  men,  sir,"  that  was  the  opinion  on  all  sides ;  and, 
if  they  would  not,  we  knew  what  was  to  happen. 

For  weeks  past  this  nightmare  of  war  has  been  riding 
us.  The  city  was  already  gloomy  enough.  When  a  great 
domestic  grief  and  misfortune  visits  the  chief  person  of 
the  State,  the  heart  of  •  the  people,  too,  is  sad  and  awe- 
stricken.  It  might  be  this  sorrow  and  trial  were  but 
presages  of  greater  trials  and  sorrow  to  come.  What  if 
the  sorrow  of  war  is  to  be  added  to  the  other  calamity  ? 
Such  forebodings  have  formed  the  theme  of  many  a  man's 
talk,  and  darkened  many  a  fireside.  Then  came  the  rapid 
orders  for  ships  to  arm  and  troops  to  depart.  How  many 
of  us  have  had  to  say  farewell  to  friends  whom  duty  called 
away  with  their  regiments ;  on  whom  we  strove  to  look 
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cheerfully,  as  we  shook  their  hands,  it  might  be  for  the 
last  time ;  and  whom  our  thoughts  depicted,  treading  the 
snows  of  the  immense  Canadian  frontier,  where  their  in- 
trepid little  band  might  have  to  face  the  assaults  of  other 
enemies  than  winter  and  rough  weather  !  I  went  to  a 
play  one  night,  and  protest  I  hardly  know  what  was  the 
entertainment  which  passed  before  my  eyes.  In  the  next 
stall  was  an  American  gentleman,  who  knew  me.  "  Good 
heavens,  sir,"  I  thought,  "is  it  decreed  that  you  and  I 
are  to  be  authorised  to  murder  each  other  next  week ; 
that  my  people  shall  be  bombarding  your  cities,  destroying 
your  navies,  making  a  hideous  desolation  of  your  coast ; 
that  our  peaceful  frontiers  shall  be  subject  to  fire,  rapine, 
and  murder  ?  "  "  They  will  never  give  up  the  men,"  said 
the  Englishman.  "  They  will  never  give  up  the  men," 
said  the  American.  And  the  Christmas  piece  which  the 
actors  were  playing  proceeded  like  a  piece  in  a  dream. 
To  make  the  grand  comic  performance  doubly  comic, 
my  neighbour  presently  informed  me  how  one  of  the 
best  friends  I  had  in  America  —  the  most  hospitable, 
kindly,  amiable  of  men,  from  whom  I  had  twice  re- 
ceived the  warmest  welcome  and  the  most  delightful  hos- 
pitality —  was  a  prisoner  in  Fort  Warren,  on  charges  by 
which  his  life  perhaps  might  be  risked.  I  think  that  was 
the  most  dismal  Christmas  fun  which  these  eyes  ever 
looked  on. 

Carry  out  that  notion  a  little  further,  and  depict  ten 
thousand,  a  hundred  thousand  homes  in  England  saddened 
by  the  thought  of  the  coming  calamity,  and  oppressed  by 
the  pervading  gloom.  My  next-door  neighbour  perhaps  has 
parted  with  her  son.  Now  the  ship  in  which  he  is,  with 
a  thousand  brave  comrades,  is  ploughing  through  the  stormy 
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midnight  ocean.  Presently  (under  the  flag  we  know  of) 
the  thin  red  line  in  which  her  boy  forms  a  speck,  is  wind- 
ing its  way  through  the  vast  Canadian  snows.  Another 
neighbour's  boy  is  not  gone,  but  is  expecting  orders  to  sail ; 
and  some  one  else,  besides  the  circle  at  home  maybe,  is 
in  prayer  and  terror,  thinking  of  the  summons  which  calls 
the  young  sailor  away.  By  firesides  modest  and  splendid, 
all  over  the  three  kingdoms,  that  sorrow  is  keeping 
watch,  and  myriads  of  hearts  beating  with  that  thought, 
"  Will  they  give  up  the  men  ?  " 

I  don't  know  how,  on  the  first  day  after  the  capture 
of  the  Southern  Commissioners  was  announced,  a  rumour 
got  abroad  in  London  that  the  taking  of  the  men  was  an 
act  according  to  law,  of  which  our  nation  could  take  no 
notice.  It  was  said  that  the  law  authorities  had  so  declared, 
and  a  very  noble  testimony  to  the  loyalty  of  Englishmen, 
I  think',  was  shown  by  the  instant  submission  of  high- 
spirited  gentlemen,  most  keenly  feeling  that  the  nation  had 
been  subject  to  a  coarse  outrage,  who  were  silent  when 
told  that  the  law  was  with  the  aggressor.  The  relief  which 
presently  came,  when,  after  a  pause  of  a  day,  we  found 
that  law  was  on  our  side,  was  indescribable.  The  nation 
might  then  take  notice  of  this  insult  to  its  honour.  Never 
were  people  more  eager  than  ours  when  they  found  they 
had  a  right  to  reparation. 

I  have  talked  during  the  last  week  with  many  English 
holders  of  American  -securities,  who,  of  course,  have  been 
aware  of  the  threat  held  over  them.  "  England,"  says 
the  New  York  "  Herald,"  "  cannot  afford  to  go  to  war 
with  us,  for  six  hundred  millions'  worth  of  American  stock 
is  owned  by  British  subjects,  which,  in  event  of  hostilities, 
would  be  confiscated  ;  and  we  now  call  upon  the  compa- 
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nies  not  to  take  it  off  their  hands  on  any  terms.  Let  its 
forfeiture  be  held  over  England  as  a  weapon  in  terrorem. 
British  subjects  have  two  or  three  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  shipping  and  other  property  in  the 
United  States.  All  this  property,  together  with  the  stocks, 
would  be  seized,  amounting  to  nine  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  Will  England  incur,  this  tremendous  loss  for  a 
mere  abstraction  ?  " 

Whether  "  a  mere  abstraction  "  here  means  the  abstraction 
of  the  two  Southern  commissioners  from  under  our  flag,  or 
the  abstract  idea  of  injured  honour,  which  seems  ridiculous 
to  the  "  Herald,"  it  is  needless  to  ask.  I  have  spoken 
with  many  men  who  have  money  invested  in  the  States ; 
but  I  declare  I  have  not  met  one  English  gentleman  whom 
the  publication  of  this  threat  has  influenced  for  a  moment. 
Our  people  have  nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars  invested 
in  the  United  States,  have  they  ?  And  the  "  Herald  " 
"  calls  upon  the  companies  "  not  to  take  any  of  this  debt 
off  our  hands.  Let  us,  on  our  side,  entreat  the  English 
press  to  give  this  announcement  every  publicity.  Let  us 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  make  this  "  call  upon  the 
Americans "  well  known  in  England.  I  hope  English, 
newspaper  editors  will  print  it,  and  print  it  again  and  again. 
It  is  not  we  who  say  this  of  American  citizens,  but  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  say  this  of  themselves.  "  Bull  is  odious. 
We  can't  bear  Bull.  •  He  is  haughty,  arrogant,  a  braggart, 
and  a  blusterer ;  and  we  can't  bear  brag  and  bluster  in  our 
modest  and  decorous  country.  We  hate  Bull,  and  if  he 
quarrels  with  us  on  a  point  in  which  we  are  in  the  wrong, 
we  have  goods  of  his  in  our  custody,  and  we  will  rob 
him  !  "  Suppose  your  London  banker  saying  to  you,  "  Sir, 
I  have  always  thought  your  manners  disgusting,  and  your 
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arrogance  insupportable.  You  dare  to  complain  of  my  con- 
duct because  I  have  wrongfully  imprisoned  Jones.  My 
answer  to  your  vulgar  interference  is,  that  I  confiscate 
your  balance  !  " 

What  would  be  an  English  merchant's  character  after  a 
few  such  transactions  ?  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  mor- 
alists of  the  "  Herald  "  would  call  him  a  rascal.  Why 
have  the  United  '  States  been  paying  seven,  eight,  ten  per 
cent  for  money  for  years  past,  when  the  same  commodity 
can  be  got  elsewhere  at  half  that  rate  of  interest  ?  Why, 
because,  though  among  the  richest  proprietors  in  the  world, 
creditors  were  not  sure  of  them.  So  the  states  have  had 
to  pay  eighty  millions  yearly  for  the  use  of  money  which 
would  cost  other  borrowers  but  thirty.  Add  up  this  item  of 
extra  interest  alone  for  a  dozen  years,  and  see  what  a  pro- 
digious pejnalty  the  states  have  been  paying  for  repudiation 
here  and  there,  for  sharp  practice,  for  doubtful  credit.  'Sup- 
pose the  peace  is  kept  between  us,  the  remembrance  of  this 
last  threat  alone  will  cost  the  states  millions  and  millions 
more.  If  they  must  have  money,  we  must  have  a  greater 
interest  to  insure  our  jeopardised  capital.  Do  American 
companies  want  to  borrow  money  —  as  want  to  borrow 
they  will  ?  Mr.  Brown,  show  the  gentlemen  that  extract 
from  the  New  York  "  Herald  "  which  declares  that  the 
United  States  will  confiscate  private  property  in  the  event 
of  a  war.  As  the  country  newspapers  say,  "  Please,  coun- 
try papers,  copy  this  paragraph."  And,  gentlemen  in 
America,  when  the  honour  of  your  nation  is  called  in  ques- 
tion, please  to  remember  that  it  is  the  American  press 
which  glories  in  announcing  that  you  are  prepared  to  be 
rogues. 

And  when  this  war  has  drained  uncounted  hundreds  of 
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millions  more  out  of  the  United  States  exchequer,  will  they 
be  richer  or  more  inclined  to  pay  debts,  or  less  willing  to 
evade  them,  or  more  popular  with  their  creditors,  or  more 
likely  to  get  money  from  men  whom  they  deliberately 
announce  that  they  will  cheat  ?  I  have  not  followed  the 
"  Herald  "  on  the  "  stone-ship  "  question  —  that  great  naval 
victory  appears  to  me  not  less  horrible  and  wicked  than 
suicidal.  Block  the  harbours  for  ever ;  destroy  the  inlets  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world ;  perish  cities,  —  so  that  we 
may  wreak  an  injury  on  them.  It  is  the  talk  of  mad- 
men, but  not  the  less  wicked.  The  act  injures  the  whole 
Republic :  but  it  is  perpetrated.  It  is  to  deal  harm  to 
ages  hence ;  but  it  is  done.  Thev  Indians  of  old  used  to 
burn  women  and  their  unborn  children.  This  stone-ship 
business  is  Indian  warfare.  And  it  is  performed  by  men 
who  tell  us  every  week  that  they  are  at  the  head  of  civili- 
sation, and  that  the  Old  World  is  decrepit,  and  cruel,  and 
barbarous,  as  compared  to  theirs. 

The  same  politicians  who  throttle  commerce  at  its  neck, 
and  threaten  to  confiscate  trust-money,  say  that  when  the 
war  is  over,  and  the  South  is  subdued,  then  the  turn  of  the 
old  country  will  come,  and  a  direful  retribution  shall  be 
taken  for  our  conduct.  This  has  been  the  cry  all  through 
the  war.  "  We  should  have  conquered  the  South,"  says  an 
American  paper  which  I  read  this  very  day,  "  but  for  Eng- 
land." Was  there  ever  such  puling  heard  from  men  who 
have  an  army  of  a  million,  and  who  turn  and  revile  a  people 
who  have  stood  as  aloof  from  their  contest  as  we  have 
from  the  war  of  Troy  ?  O.r  is  it  an  outcry  made  with 
malice  prepense  ?  And  is  the  song  of  the  New  York 
"  Times  "  a  variation  of  the  "  Herald  "  tune  ?  "  The 
conduct  of  the  British  in  folding  their  arms  and  taking  no 
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part  in  the  fight  has  been  so  base  that  it  has  caused  the 
prolongation  of  the  war,  and  occasioned  a  prodigious  ex- 
pense on  our  part.  Therefore,  as  we  have  British  property 
in  our  hands,  we,"  etc.,  etc.  The  lamb  troubled  the  water 
dreadfully,  and  the  wolf,  in  a  righteous  indignation,  "  con- 
fiscated "  him.  Of  course  we  have  heard  that  at  an  undis- 
turbed time  Great  Britain  would  never  have  dared  to  press 
its  claims  for  redress.  Did  the  United  States  wait  until 
we  were  at  peace  with  France  before  they  went  to  war  with 
us  last  ?  Did  Mr.  Seward  yield  the  claim  which  he  con- 
fesses to  be  just,  until  he  himself  was  menaced  with  war  ? 
How  long  were  the  Southern  gentlemen  kept  in  prison  ? 
What  caused  them  to  be  set  free  ?  and  did  the  cabinet  of 
Washington  see  its  error  before  or  after  the  demand  for 
redress  ? 1  The  captor  was  feasted  at  Boston,  and  the  cap- 
tives in  prison  hard  by.  If  the  wrong-doer  was  to  be  pun- 
ished, it  was  Captain  Wilkes  who  ought  to  have  gone  into 
limbo.     At  any  rate,  as  "  the  cabinet  of  Washington  could 

1  "  At  the  beginning  of  December  the  British  fleet  on  the  West  In- 
dian station  mounted  850  guns,  and  comprised  five  liners,  ten  first-class 
frigates,  and  seventeen  powerful  corvettes.  ...  In  little  more  than  a 
month  the  fleet  available  for  operations  on  the  American  shore  had  been 
more  than  doubled.  There-enforcements  prepared  at  the  various  dock- 
yards included  two  line-of-battle  ships,  twenty-nine  magnificent  frigates 
—  such  as  '  The  Shannon,'  '  The  Sutlej,'  «  The  Euryalus,'  « The  Or- 
lando,' 'The  Galatea  ;'  eight  corvettes,  armed  like  the  frigates  in  part, 
with  100  and  40  pounder  Armstrong  guns  ;  and  the  two  tremendous 
iron-cased  ships,  *  The  Warrior  *  and  •  The  Black  Prince  ; '  and  their 
smaller  sisters  'The  Resistance'  and  'The  Defence.'  There  was 
work  to  be  done  which  might  have  delayed  the  commission  of  a  few  of 
these  ships  for  some  weeks  longer  ;  but  if  the  United  States  had  chosen 
war  instead  of  peace,  the  blockade  of  their  coasts  would  have  been  sup- 
ported by  a  steam  fleet  of  more  than  sixty  splendid  ships,  armed  with 
1800  guns,  many  of  them  of  the  heaviest  and  most  effective  kind."  — 
•«  Saturday  Review,"  January  11. 
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not  give  its  approbation  to  the  commander  of  '  The  San 
Jacinto,'  "  why  were  the  men  not  sooner  set  free  ?  To  sit 
at  the  Tremont  House,  and  hear  the  captain  after  dinner 
give  his  opinion  on  international  law,  would  have  been 
better  sport  for  the  prisoners  than  the  grim  salle-a-manger 
at  Fort  Warren. 

I  read  in  the  commercial  news  brought  by  "  The  Teu- 
tonia,"  and  published  in  London  on  the  present  1 3th  January, 
that  the  pork  market  was  generally  quiet  on  the  29th  Decem- 
ber last;  that  lard,  though  with  more  activity,  was  heavy 
and  decidedly  lower ;  and  at  Philadelphia,  whiskey  is  steady 
and  stocks  firm.  Stocks  are  firm :  that  is  a  comfort  for  the 
English  holders,  and  the  confiscating  process  recommended 
by  the  "  Herald  "  is  at  least  deferred.  But  presently  comes 
an  announcement  which  is  not  quite  so  cheering :  —  "  The 
Saginaw  Central  Railway  Company  (let  us  call  it)  has  post- 
poned its  January  dividend  on  account  of  the  disturbed 
condition  of  public  affairs." 

A  la  bonne  heure.  The  bond  and  shareholders  of  the 
Saginaw  must  look  for  loss  and  depression  in  times  of  war. 
This  is  one  of  war's  dreadful  taxes  and  necessities ;  and  all 
sorts  of  innocent  people  must  suffer  by  the  misfortune. 
The  corn  was  high  at  Waterloo  when  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  came  and  trampled  it  down  on  a  Sabbath 
morning.  There  was  no  help  for  that  calamity,  and  the 
Belgian  farmers  lost  their  crops  for  the  year.  Perhaps  I  am 
a  farmer  myself — an  innocent  colonus  ;  and  instead  of  be- 
ing able  to  get  to  church  with  my  family,  have  to  see  squad- 
rons of  French  dragoons  thundering  upon  my  barley,  and 
squares  of  English  infantry  forming  and  trampling  all  over 
my  oats.  (By  the  way,  in  writing  of  "  Panics,"  an  inge- 
nious writer  in  "  The  Atlantic  Magazine  "  says  that  the 
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British  panics  at  Waterloo  were  frequent  and  notorious). 
Well,  I  am  a  Belgian  peasant,  and  I  see  the  British  running 
away  and  the  French  cutting  the  fugitives  down.  What 
have  I  done  that  these  men  should  be  kicking  down  my 
peaceful  harvest  for  me,  on  which  I  counted  to  pay  my 
rent,  to  feed  my  horses,  my  household,  my  children  ?  It 
is  hard.  But  it  is  the  fortune  of  war.  But  suppose  the 
battle  over ;  the  Frenchman  says,  "  You  scoundrel !  why 
did  you  not  take  a  part  with  me  ?  and  why  did  you  stand 
like  a  double-faced  traitor  looking  on  ?  I  should  have 
won  the  battle  but  for  you.  And  I  hereby  confiscate  the 
farm  you  stand  on,  and  you  and  your  family  may  go  to 
the  workhouse." 

The  New  York  press  holds  this  argument  over  English 
people  in  terrorem.  "  We  Americans  may  be  ever  so  wrong 
in  the  matter  in  dispute,  but  if  you  push  us  to  war,  we 
will  confiscate  your  English  property."  Very  good.  It  is 
peace  now.  Confidence,  of  course,  is  restored  between  us. 
Our  eighteen  hundred  peace,  commissioners  have  no  occa- 
sion to  open  their  mouths ;  and  the  little  question  of  con- 
fiscation is  postponed.  Messrs.  Battery,  Broadway,  and  Co., 
of  New  York,  have  the  kindness  to  sell  my  Saginaws  for 
what  they  will  fetch.  I  shall  lose  half  my  loaf  very  likely  ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  a  quiet  life,  let  us  give  up  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  farinaceous  food ;  and  half  a  loaf,  you  know,  is  better 
than  no  bread  at  all. 
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UNPUBLISHED    VERSES    BY    THACKERAY  1 

REFORM    CLUB,  W. 

STRANGER 

O,  stranger,  if  it  be  thy  will 

My  life's  whole  course  to  know 
Listen  in  silence  seated  still, 
While  with  my  tale  the  hours  I  fill, 
Over  the  goblet's  flow. 

The  long  and  tedious  night's  career 
Leaves  time  enough  for  sleep, 
Enough  a  pleasant  tale  to  hear 
Which  those  who  lend  attentive  ear 
From  slumber  dull  will  keep. 

Repose  not  till  the  hour  assigned  ; 

Harm  by  much  sleep  is  done. 
Let  him  who  feels  of  drowsier  mind 
Departing  outward,  lie  inclined, 

Till  the  updawning  sun. 

When,  with  the  portion  of  his  lord 

He  from  his  meal  may  go ; 
We,  seated  here  beside  the  board, 
Eating  and  drinking,  will  record 

Each  other's  tales  of  woe. 

The  original  manuscripts  of  these  four  hitherto  unpublished 
poems  were  acquired  by  an  American  collector,  —  Mr.  Lowell  M^ 
Palmer  of  New  York.  They  are  not  included  in  any  collection  of 
Thackeray's  poetical  writings.  The  first  of  them  appears  to  have 
been  written  in  the  Reform  Club,  London. 
VOL.  II. —  13 
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Sweet  is  of  perils  past  and  o'er, 
The  story  treasured  well,  — 

Of  all  the  sufferings  that  we  bore ; 

Our  wanderings  on  a  foreign  shore,  — 
Such  as  I  now  shall  tell. 

Where  turns  the  sun  to  set  and  rise, 

All  to  Ortygia's  north 
Thou  may'st  have  heard  that  Syra  lies, 
An  isle  of  no  surpassing  size, 
But  excellent  of  worth. 

In  flocks  and  kine,  in  corn  and  wine 

Abundant  is  its  soil ; 
There  never  famine  makes  to  pine 
No  maladies  to  woe  consign 

The  dwellers  of  the  soil. 


Sweet  Bird ! 
What  sudden  burst  of  melody 
Startles  the  still  silence  of  the  night  ? 
It  comes  again  —  hush !    hush  ! 
It  comes  from  yonder  bush, 
Rife  with  sound,  as  that  with  light 
Which  Moses  spied  afar,  on  Horeb's  height  — 

I  will  draw  near,  as  he, 

Slowly  —  silently ; 

For  within  such  sweet  sound 

This,  too,  is  holy  ground. 
Hark  !    it  comes  again  ; 

A  long  low  wail  of  more  than  mortal  pain 
And  more  than  mortal  sweetness:  —  it  must  be 
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One  of  those  Angels  lured  by  woman's  love 
And  banished  evermore  from  heaven  above 

To  pine  in  earthly  prison.     Hark  again ! 
The  wail  has  died,  and  gushing  joyously 
From  the  same  source, 
A  blessed  resurrection  of  glad  notes, 
Rich  and  tumultuous  as  from  many  throats 
Or  many  bubbling  brooks  in  headlong  course, 
Like  childhood's  laughter,  innocent  and  clear, 
Tells  of  no  sorrow  there. 


Sweet  did  she  smile  and  graceful  did  she  move 
My  blue  eyed  Adela,  my  first  dear  love ! 
I  thought  that  day  my  life  I  would  resign 
When  Addy  took  another  name  than  mine. 
Go  to !    I  live  my  folly  to  disown 
And  my  dear  Adela  weighs  eighteen  stone. 

THE  PAST  — LOOKING  BACK! 

I  'm  free  from  the  city's  noises  now, 
And  the  city  cares  that  bound  me; 

I  chase  the  shadows  off  my  brow 
'Mid  the  rural  scenes  around  me. 

Alone  in  the  evening's  shadow-light 
In  the  deepening  gloom  and  sadness, 

I  roam  the  paths  of  past  delight, 
Of  youth's  wild  dream  of  gladness. 

I  see  that  panorama  vast 

That  to  these  eyes  is  giving  — 

The  joyous  scenes  of  that  dead  past 
Still  in  my  bosom  living. 
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I  call  those  thoughts  and  mem'ries  back 
That  stern-faced  toil  has  banish'd, 

And  wander  o'er  the  beaten  track 
Of  happy  days  long  vanish'd ! 

It  will  be  new  to  many  American  Thackerayans 
that  Dr.  James  McCosh,  for  a  score  and  two  years 
the  successful  President  of  Princeton  University, 
New  Jersey,  and  a  distinguished  philosophical  writer, 
was  the  subject  of  the  following  verses.  At  the  time 
when  the  effort  was  made  to  put  Protestant  educa- 
tion into  the  Queen's  Colleges,  Dr.  McCosh  was  a 
pastor  in  Scotland,  and  had  already  published  two 
important  works.  He  was  called  to  the  professor- 
ship of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  College  of 
Belfast,  and  the  consequence  was  a  great  outcry  on 
the  part  of  Irishmen  because  one  of  their  own 
nationality  had  not  been  chosen  for  the  position. 
Ridiculing  this  outcry,  Thackeray  wrote  the  ballad 
entitled  "  The  Last  Irish  Grievance."  The  unique 
and  characteristic  preface  is  as  follows :  "  On  read- 
ing of  the  general  indignation  occasioned  in  Ireland 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Scotch  professor  to  one 
of  her  Majesty's  godless  colleges,  Master  Molly 
Molony,  brother  of  Thaddeus  Molony,  Esq.,  of 
the  Temple,  a  youth  only  fifteen  years  of  age, 
dashed  off  the  following  spirited  lines."  Master 
Molly  Molony  is  an  Irishman  of  the  true  stamp, 
and  he  wipes  "  red  tears  of  rivinge  "  from  his  face 
as  he  upholds  to  the 
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"  world's  daytistation, 
The  sleeves  that  appointed  Professor  MacCosh." 

and  he  stoutly  declares 

"  And  if  you  've  no  neetive  Professor  to  taych  me, 
I  scawurn  to  be  learned  by  the  Saxon  MacCosh." 

The  learned  University  President,  who  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  Thackeray's  writings,  died  in  Princeton  in 
November,  1894. 

"  As  I  think  of  the  insult  that 's  done  to  this  nation 
Red  tears  of  rivinge  from  me  faytures  I  wash, 
And  uphold  in  this  pome,  to  the  world's  daytistation, 
The  sleeves  that  appointed  Professor  MacCosh. 

"  I  look  round  me  countree,  renowned  by  exparience, 
And  see  midst  her  childthren,  the  witty,  the  wise,- — 
Whole  hayps  of  logicians,  potes,  schollars,  grammarians, 
All  ayger  for  pleeces  all  panting  to  rise  ; 

"  I  gaze  around  the  world  in  its  utmost  diminsion ; 
Lard  Jahn  and  his  minions  in  Council  I  ask, 
Was  there  ever  a  Government-pleece  (with  a  pension) 
But  children  of  Erin  were  fit  for  that  task  ? 

"  What,  Erin  beloved,  is  thy  fetal  condition'  ? 

What  shame  in  aych  boosom  must  rankle  and  burrun, 
To  think  that  our  countree  has  ne'er  a  logician 
In  the  hour  of  her  deenger  will  surrev  her  turrun  ! 

"  On  the  logic  of  Saxons  there 's  little  reliance, 
And  rather  from  Saxon  than  gather  its  rules, 
I  'd  stamp  under  feet  the  base  book  of  his  science, 
And  spit  on  his  chair  as  he  taught  in  the  schools  ! 
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"  O  false  Sir  John  Kane  !  is  it  thus  that  you  praych  me  ? 
I  think  all  your  Queen's  Universities  Bosh; 
And  if  you  've  no  neetive  Professor  to  taych  me, 
I  scawurn  to  be  learned  by  the  Saxon  MacCosh. 

"  There 's  Wiseman  and  Chume,  and  his  Grace  the  Lord 
Primate, 
That  sinds  round  the  box,  and  the  world  will  subscribe  : 
'T  is  they  '11  build  a  College  that 's  fit  for  our  climate, 
And  taych  me  the  Saycrets  I  burn  to  imboibe ! 

"  'T  is  there  as  a  student  of  Science  I  '11  enther 

Fair  Fountain  of  Knowledge  of  Joy  and  Contint ! 
Saint  Pathrick's  sweet  Statue  shall  stand  in  the  centher, ' 
And  wink  his  dear  oi  every  day  during  Lint. 

"  And  good  Doctor  Newman,  that  praycher  unwary, 
'T  is  he  shall  priside  the  Acadamee  School 
And  quit  the  gay  robe  of  St.  Philip  of  Neri, 

To  wield  the  soft  rod  of  Sir  Laurence  O'Toole  !  " 


a  famous  feast  at  the  cafe  foy 

John  Bulwer,  a  quaint  writer  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  especially  recommends  the  following  three 
dinner  rules  :  —  Stridor  dentium  —  Ahum  silentium  — - 
Remor  gentium ;  which  has  been  humorously  trans- 
lated by  Thackeray,  "  Work  for  the  jaws  —  A  silent 
pause  —  Frequent  Ha-ha's  !  "  On  the  same  occa- 
sion something  led  the  novelist  to  allude  to  what 
Athenaeus  records  of  Philoxenus,  the  dithyrambic 
poet,  who,  having  nearly  completed  at  one  meal  a 
large  polypus,  was  seized  with  spasms,  and  being 
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told  his  last  hour  was  at  hand,  exclaimed :  "  Since 
Charon  and  Atropos  are  come  to  call  me  away  from 
my  delicacies,  it  is  best  to  leave  nothing  behind,  so 
bring  the  remainder  of  the  Polypus."  The  above 
reminiscences  were  given  at  a  little  dinner  by  "Sam" 
Ward,  one  of  the  wisest  of  gourmets,  and  the  most 
critical  connoisseurs  of  the  cuisine,  as  well  as  the 
most  artistic  and  accomplished  chefs,  who  could  dis- 
cuss Homer  with  Gladstone,  Dante  with  Long- 
fellow, and  converse  in  his  own  tongue  with  a 
Chippewa  chief,  as  an  introduction  to  the  reading  of 
the  following  description  by  Thackeray  of  a  feast  at 
the  Cafe  Foy.  Alas  !  of  all  the  famous  bon  vivants, 
seven  guests  on  that  memorable  occasion,  the  writer 
is  the  sole  survivor.  At  that  dinner,  Ward  told  us  , 
of  the  conversations  he  had  carried  on  with  Thack- 
eray concerning  Francatelli  and  other  celebrated 
chefs,  whose  cooking  they  appreciated  and  had 
enjoyed  in  London  and  Paris.  One  of  these, 
famous  for  superior  salads,  Thackeray  facetiously 
called  "  Sultan  Saladin." 

"  We  had  a  half  dozen  sardines  while  the  dinner 
was  getting  ready,  eating  them  with  delicious  bread 
and  butter  for  which  the  place  is  famous.  .  .  .  After 
the  soup  we  had  what  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  the 
very  best  beefsteak  I  ever  ate  in  my  life.  By  the 
shade  of  Heliogabalus  !  As  I  write  about  it  now, 
a  week  after  I  have  eaten  it,  the  old  rich,  sweet, 
piquant,  juicy  taste  comes  smacking  on  my  lips 
again,  and  I  feel  something  of  that  exquisite  sensa- 
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tion  I  then  had.  I  am  ashamed  of  the  delight 
which  the  eating  of  that  piece  of  meat  caused  me. 

G and  I  had  quarrelled  about  the  soup ;  but 

when  we  began  on  the  steak,  we  looked  at  each 
other  and  loved  each  other.  We  did  not  speak  — 
our  hearts  were  too  full  for  that ;  but  we  took  a  bit 
and  laid  down  our  forks  and  looked  at  one  another 
and  understood  each  other. 

"  Every  now  and  then  we  had  a  glass  of  honest, 
firm,  generous  Burgundy,  that  nobly  supported  the 
meat.  As  you  may  fancy,  we  did  not  leave  a  single 
morsel  of  the  steak ;  but  when  it  was  done  we  put 
bits  of  bread  into  the  silver  dish  and  wistfully 
sopped  up  the  gravy.  I  suppose  I  shall  never  in 
this  world  taste  anything  so  good  again.  But  what 
then  ?  What  if  I  did  like  it  excessively  ?  Was 
my  liking  unjust  or  unmanly  ?  Is  my  regret  now 
puling  or  unworthy  ?  No.  Laudo  manentem.  Any 
dispute  about  the  relative  excellence  of  the  beef- 
steak cut  from  the  filet,  as  is  usual  in  France,  and 
of  the  entrecote  must  henceforth  be  idle  and  absurd. 
.  .  .  Always  drink  red  wine  with  beefsteaks ;  port, 
if  possible,  if  not,  a  Burgundy  of  not  too  high  a 
flavor  —  a  good  Beaune  say.  This  fact,  which  is 
very  likely  not  known  to  many  persons,  who,  for- 
sooth are  too  magnificent  to  care  about  their  meat 
and  drink  —  this  simple  fact  I  take  to  be  worth  the 
whole  price  I  shall  get  for  this  article. 

"  But  to  return  to  dinner.  We  were  left  I  think 
sopping  up  the  gravy  with  bits  of  bread,  and  declar- 
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ing  that  no  power  on  earth  could  induce  us  to  eat  a 
morsel  more  that  day.  At  one  time  we  thought  of 
countermanding  the  pudreaux  aux  (ruffes.  Poor 
blind  mortals  that  we  were  !  We  were  kept  wait- 
ing between  the  steak  and  the  partridges  some  ten 
minutes  or  so.  Then  we  began  to  fiddle  with  a 
dish  of  toothpicks  ;  then  we  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow, then  G -got  in  a  rage,  rang  the  bell  vio- 
lently, and  asked :  '  Pourquoi  diable  nous  fait-on 
attendre  si  longtemps  ?  '  .  .  .  Auguste  grinned  and 
disappeared.  Presently  we  were  aware  of  an  odour 
gradually  coming  toward  us,  something  musky,  fiery, 
savoury,  mysterious  —  the  truffes  were  coming! 
Yonder  they  lie,  caverned  under  the  full  bosom  of 
the  red-legged  bird.     My  hand  trembled  as  after  a 

little  pause  I  cut  the  animal  in  two.     G said  I 

did  not  give  him  his  share  of  the  truffes,  I  don't 
believe  I  did.  .  .  .  What  wine  shall  we  have  ?  I 
should  like  some  champagne.  It's  bad  here. 
Have  some  Sauterne  ?  Very  well.  (Auguste, 
opening  the  Sauterne)  Cloo-oo-oop !  The  cork 
is  out ;  he  pours  it  into  the  glass :  glock,  glock, 
glock !  Nothing  else  took  place  in  the  way  of 
talk.  The  poor  little  partridge  was  soon  a  heap 
of  bones." 

In  the  following  letter  written  by  FitzGerald  to 
his  friend  Frederic  Tennyson,  dated  June,  1879, 
incidental  mention  is  made  of  Carlyle,  Dickens, 
Lowell,  Thackeray,  and  Bayard  Taylor :  "  Mr. 
Lowell  lately  observed  in  a  Letter  to  me  what  a  Pity 
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that  so  few  were  of  Gray's  mind  in  seeing  how 
much  better  was  too  little  than  too  much.  But  I 
fancy  Gray  would  have  written  and  published  more 
had  his  ideas  been  more  copious,  and  his  expression 
more  easy  to  him.  Dickens  said  that  never  did  a 
Poet  come  down  to  Posterity  with  so  little  a  Book 
under  his  arm.  But  the 
'  Elegy '  is  worth  many  vol- 
umes. I  have  got  through 
Sir  Walter's  Scotch  Novels  : 
and  am  now  with  Dickens, 
who  delights  me  almost  as 
much  in  a  very  different  way. 
I  cannot  revert  to  Thackeray : 
he  is  too  melancholy  and 
saturnine :  we  are  old  enough 
to  prefer  the  sunny  side  of 
the  wall  now.  Carl  yle's  Niece 
wrote  Me  lately  that  her 
Uncle,  who  had  been  feeble 
in  the  winter,  had  picked  up 
in  the  Spring  and  had  been 
reading  Shakespeare  right  through.  I  do  not  hear 
of  his  going  through  his  Goethe.  I  made  another 
shot  at  another  translation  (Bayard  Taylor's)  of 
Faust :  but  remained  as  indifferent  as  before.  Pray 
how  is  it  with  you  as  to  Goethe  ? " 

In  an  earlier  letter  addressed  to  George  Crabbe, 
January,  1864,  FitzGerald  speaks  of  the  frontispiece 
to  our    first  volume,  and  other  Thackeray  petso- 
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nalia :  "  Laurence  sent  me  so  fine  a  photograph  of 
his  last  drawing  of  Thackeray  for  Baron  Pollock 
that  I  have  commissioned  him  to  try  and  paint  me 
a  sketch  of  it,  having  before  him  the  beautiful 
sketch  of  Dupont  by  Gainsboro'  that  was  in  the 
Great  Exhibition."  To  the  same  friend  he  says  in 
March :  "  I  went  to  London  to  see  Thackeray's 
house  before  the  auction  cleared  all  off.  To  the 
auction  I  did  not  go.  .  .  .  Bence  Jones  talked  to 
me  a  good  deal  of  W.  M.  T.,  having  known  him 
of  late  years.  He  thought  he  had  a  foible  for  Great 
Folks :  I  wonder  if  this  was  really  so." 

Savile  Morton,  an  early  friend  of  Tennyson  and 
Thackeray,  describing  a  London  dinner  given  by 
the  novelist  to  the  poet,  says  :  "  Forster,  the  liter- 
ary critic  of  the  '  Examiner,'  Emerson  Tennant, 
M.  P.,  Crowe,  an  author,  and  Maclise  were  of  the 
party.  Lover,  the  Irish  ballad  and  story  writer, 
came  at  the  beginning  and  told  Alfred  that  he  was 
greatly  pleased  to  meet  a  brother  poet,  the  cool 
impudence  of  which  amused  the  party  greatly." 
Writing  of  an  earlier  period,  Sutherland  Edwards 
says :  "  Charles  Lever  was  no  friend  of  Thack- 
eray's ;  and  after  Thackeray  had  published  a  bur- 
lesque imitation  of  Lever's  style  in  his  c  Modern 
Novelists,'  he  was  himself  caricatured  most  offen- 
sively in  one  of  Lever's  novels  as  *  The  Rev.  Elias 
Howe.'  Samuel  Lover,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one 
of  Thackeray's  intimate  friends.  As  singer  of  his 
own  songs,  Lover  was  a  reproduction,  though   a 
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very  faint  one,  of  Tom  Moore.  '  He  throws  into 
them,'  said  Thackeray  one  day  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
1  the  whole  of  his  little  soul.'  " 

To  Augustin  Daly,  New  York. 

(35  Wimpole  St.  W.)  Sept.  30,  1891. 
Dear  Mr.  Daly, —  On  the  morning  on  which  my 
poor  friend  Thackeray  (Xmas  day,  1863)  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed,  I  was  sent  for  to  see  him.  He  had  evidently 
been  dead  some  4  to  6  hours,  and  I  went  to  Brucciani,  a 
famous  artist  here  at  that  time,  in  cast-production  from  the 
body,  to  take  one  each  of  his  face  &  of  his  right  hand. 
By  some  mischance  the  former  was  npt  agreeable,  none  of 
the  charm  of  expression  so  attractive  during  life,  and  it  was 
rejected.  But  the  hand  is  a  portrait  and  recalls  to  me  very 
strongly  the  character  of  the  original.  Please  accept  it,  in 
the  little  case,  as  a  mark  of  my  great  respect  for  one  who 
so  highly  appreciates  the  master  and  his  writings,  and  who 
possesses  those  invaluable  autographs.  ... 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Sir)  Henry  Thompson. 

But  a  few  years  before  his  death  in  1892,  Chris- 
topher P.  Cranch,  the  painter  and  poet,  contributed 
to  the  New  York  "  Critic  "  the  following  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  Thackeray,  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted  at  the  Century  Club  during  his  first  visit 
to  this  country  in  1852,  and  occasionally  met  after- 
wards in  London  and  Paris.  The  singer  of  the 
sentimental  songs  with  guitar  accompaniment,  which 
so  much  pleased  Thackeray,  was  the  author  of  these 
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interesting  recollections.  They  appeared  in  June, 
1887,  and  were  entitled  "A  Few  Reminiscences  of 
Thackeray."     Mr.  Cranch  writes :  — 

"  Many  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  occasion- 
ally meeting  Mr.  Thackeray  in  New  York  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Century  Club,  at  that  time  in  Clinton 
Place.  This  Club,  of  which  I  was  an  early  member, 
was  then  confined  to  one  hundred  persons  — whence 
its  name  —  and  was  largely  composed  of  artists,  ama- 
teurs and  literary  men.  The  distinguished  novelist, 
when  there,  was  always  in  some  corner  surrounded 
by  a  crowd,  and  a  mere  introduction  to  him  was  all 
I  could  at  first  expect. 

"One  evening  I  remember  his  leaving  the  Club 
rooms  at  an  early  hour  for  him,  for  he  often  staid 
late,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  these  hours  with  the  zest 
of  a  younger  man.  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
light  talk  and  fun,  in  which  he  joined,  in  his  quiet 
way,  and  as  he.  was  going  I  recollect  his  tall  com- 
manding figure,  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles  and  his 
white  silky  hair,  as  he  stood  near  the  door,  and 
turning  lifted  his  arms  and  spread  his  hands  with 
a  playful  air  of  benediction,  saying  'Well  —  good 
night  boys:  receive  an  old  man's  blessing.'  It  was 
with  regret  we  saw  him  leavey  for  it  need  not  be  said 
how  heartily  he  was  welcomed  among  us,  and  what 
new  life  his  conversation  gave  to  these  gatherings  at 
the  Club  rooms. 

"And  another  evening  I  often  recall,  when  he 
was  a  guest  at  a  party  of  artists,  at  the  studio  of 
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Mr.  Thomas  Hicks,  then  in  White  Street.  It  was 
a  pitiless  wild  night  in  midwinter,  with  a  driving 
snow-storm  which  prevented  some  of  the  invited 
guests^  at  a  distance  from  coming.  But  the  studio 
was  full  in  spite  of  the  weather.  It  was  too  rare  a 
.  chance  of  meeting  Thackeray  to  be  missed.  There 
were  greetings  as  warm  as  the  large  but  cosy  room 
we  met  in ;  and  we  all  felt  as  free  in  our  little  circle 
as  the  winds  that  roared  outside.  And  how  they 
roared !  But  who  can  describe  the  blithe  spirits, 
the  fun,  the  frolic  of  that  night  ?  Our  host  did 
everything  in  the  way  of  hospitality  a  not  very  rich 
artist-host  could  do.  We  had  punch  and  cigars, 
of  course ;  was  there  ever  an  artist's  entertainment 
without  them  ?  But  these  were  only  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  talk,  the  stories,  the  songs,  and  the 
general  festivity,  in  which  the,  walls  of  ceremony 
were  levelled,  and  the  soul  of  congenial  companion- 
ship exalted.  There  was  no  piano.  But  one  of  the 
painters  brought  his  guitar,  and  trilled  dainty  senti- 
mental songs  that  seemed  to  hit  the  fancy  of  our 
distinguished  fellow-guest.  By  and  by  he  himself 
was  persuaded  to  sing.  He  had  no  voice  as  a 
•singer — but  how  uniquely  he  did  his  part!  He 
sang  us  his  own  rare  ballad  '  Little  Billee,'  without 
accompaniment,  to  a  quaint  melody  which  was  only 
half  a  tune,  and  every  verse  was  greeted  with  roars 
of  laughter;  and  after  that  he  gave  us  'Who  Loves 
Not  Wine,  Woman,  and  Song  ? '  in  which  all  joined 
who  had  voices.     I  have  pleasure  in  recording  this 
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night's  entertainment  as  a  perfectly  decorous  and 
sober  one,  however  convivial.  Of  course  we  sepa- 
rated late,  but  I  can  remember  no  one  who  mistook 
his  neighbour's  arctics,  overcoat  and  umbrella  for 
his  own,  as  we  plunged  out  of  the  light  into  the 
spectral  darkness  and  the  storm,  on  our  way  to  our 
respective  homes. 

"  It  was  some  years  afterwards  (1855)  that  I  met 
Mr.  Thackeray  in  London.  Mr.  James  Russell 
Lowell,  Mr.  William  Wetmore  Story,  and  the 
writer  of  this  sketch  were  spending  the  evening  at 
Mr.  Russell  Sturgis's.  Thackeray  was  there  and 
invited  us  three  to  dine  with  him  next  day  at  the 
Garrick  Club-house.  This  Club  was,  I  believe, 
frequented,  or  had  been  at  one  time  by  actors.  If 
I  remember  it  was  decorated  from  top  to  bottom 
with  portraits  of  distinguished  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  the  stage,  dating  a  long  way  back.  It  had  a 
cosy  and  comfortable  look.  We,  however,  saw 
none  of  the  Club  members.  Our  dinner  was 
simple,  but  excellent,  and  was  spiced  by  our  host's 
conversation.  But  it  was  our  after-dinner  experi- 
ence that  I  chiefly  recall.  After  we  had  risen  from 
the  table  Thackeray  said:  'Come,  —  let's  us  ad- 
journ to  the  Cider  Cellar '  I  immediately  began  to 
conjecture  what  sort  of  a  place,  this  Cider  Cellar 
might  be.  Was  it  another  cellar  of  Auerbach,  and 
should  we  meet  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  ?  We 
left  the  Club  rooms,  and  a  short  distance  oiF  entered 
a  house  where  we  were  conducted  not  to  a  cellar, 
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but  to  a  very  plainly  furnished  but  comfortable  par- 
lour on  the  second  floor.     Here  our  host  ordered 


Arthur  Pendennis  and  Blanche  Amory,  by  Thackeray 

some  punch  and  cigars,  and  while  we  were  enjoying 
this  pleasant  post-prandial  luxury,  Thackeray  said : 
'  By  the  way,  have  you  seen  the  last  number  of 

VOL.  II.  — 13 
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"The  Newcomes "  ? '  We  said  we  had  not. 
'  Then,'  said  Thackeray,  e  I  should  very  much  like 
to  read  you  some  of  it.     It  is  just  out.' 

"  We  all  of  course  expressed  an  eager  pleasure  in 
this  opportunity  of  hearing  him  read  anything  from 
his  own  books.  Whereupon  he  summoned  a  waiter 
and  said:  'Here,  waiter  —  here's  a  shilling  —  I 
want  you  to  go  out  and  buy  for  me  the  last  number 
of  "The  Newcomes."  '  It  was  soon  brought;  and 
Thackeray  began  to  read,  and  read  for  an  hour,  I 
should  think,  in  his  quiet  half-plaintive  voice, 
some  of  the  closing  scenes  in  this  novel.  We  were 
all  deeply  interested.  I  think  the  last  page  he  read 
described  the  death-bed  of  Colonel  Newcome.  As 
he  closed  we  thanked  him  cordially  and  Mr.  Lowell 
begged  for  the  number  from  which  he  had  read, 
that  he  might  keep  it  as  a  souvenir  of  this  delightful 
afternoon.  I  have  recorded  this  meeting  exactly 
as  it  occurred  —  as  there  has  been  another  version 
published,  not  quite  correct.  Thackeray's  reading 
had  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself.  It  recalled  his  ap- 
pearance as  a  lecturer  in  New  York  some  years 
before,  when  he  gave  us  those  delightful  chapters 
in  the  '  English  Humourists '  which  are  still  just 
as  delightful  in  print.  His  delivery  was  perfectly 
simple  and  unambitious  of  effect  and  stood  in 
marked  contrast  in  this  respect  to  that  of  Mr. 
Dickens. 

"  He  had  hardly  got  through  his  reading  from 
'  The  Newcomes,'  and  our  thoughts  were  all  full  of 
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the  pathos  of  the  closing  scenes,  and  toned  by  his 
artless  rendering  of  it,  when  a  door  opened,  and  in 
rushed  half  a  dozen  young  men  —  artists  and  small 
authors,  I  think,  who  in  a  boisterous  way  sur- 
rounded him,  and  gave  vent  to  all  sorts  of  small 
shallow  talk  in  a  free  and  familiar  style  of  man- 
ners —  all  of  which  jarred  on  my  feelings.  I 
began  to  remember  that  Thackeray  had  two  sides 
to  him,  the  thoughtful,  the  tender,  the  purely  lit- 
erary, and  —  well,  call  it  the  Bohemian.  For  he 
seemed  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  this  noisy 
matter-of-fact  crowd,  and  I  could  not  notice  that 
their  irruption  into  the  room  had  any  jarring  effect 
upon  him. 

"  I  remember  that  my  two  friends  and  I  very 
soon  took  our  leave:  for  we  found  nothing  at  all 
edifying  in  the  chatter  of  these  young  Philistines, 
and  we  did  not  want^to  have  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
vious, hour  disturbed  by  such  an  uncongenial  breeze, 
and  decline  upon  any  lower  range  of  feeling  than 
we  had  been  enjoying. 

"  I  think  it  was  three  years  later  that  I  met 
Thackeray  again  in  Paris,  where  I  was  then  resid- 
ing. But  I  saw  him  only  a  few  times  —  once  in 
Story's  studio,  once  in  my  own,  and  once  when  I 
called  to  see  him  in  his  lodgings  in  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli.  And  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  in 
the  crowded  Rue  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  just  before 
I  was  to  leave  for  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  1858.  I 
told  him  I  was  going  to  Rome.     '  Lucky  fellow,' 
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he  exclaimed :  '  I  wish  I  were  going  with  you.' 
We  merely  shook  hands,  each  going  his  own  way, 
and  I  never  saw  him  again. 

"  This  is  not  much  to  record.  How  many  others 
could  open  whole  budgets  of  reminiscences  of  him  ! 
But  it  has  always  been  a  great  deal  to  me :  and  even 
so  imperfect  a  record  may  be  interesting  to  those 
who  value  his  character  and  his  works." 


Apropos  of  "Vanity  Fair,"  a  friend  relates  the 
following  entertaining  Thackeray  incident :  "  He 
did  not  mind  speaking  of  himself:  and  in  answer  to 
my  inquiries  (after  a  conversation  which  had  lasted 
some  time)  as  to  whether  the  success  of  '  Vanity 
Fair '  had  taken  him  at  all  by  surprise  — '  Very 
much  so,'  he  replied.  { And  not.  myself  alone,'  he 
added.  '  When  a  little  time  before  I  had  asked  for 
permission  to  republish  some  tales  from  "  Fraser's 
Magazine,"  it  was  given  to  me  with  a  smile  — 
almost  *an  ironical  —  as  much  as  to  say  "  Much 
good  may  you  get  out  of  them."  They  bring  me 
in  three  hundred  a  year  now.'  He  told  me 
moreover,  that  Turguenieff  had  called  upon  him 
without  an  introduction,  simply  in  the  character  of 
a  foreign  admirer  of  his  works  and  without  saying 
one  word  about  his  own  literary  position." x  Mr. 
Edwards  also  writes  of  Thackeray's  failure  in  the 
dramatic  field.     He  was  an  unsuccessful  competitor 

1  "  Personal  Recollections  of  H.  Sutherland  Edwards,"  London,  1 900. 
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for  the  prize  of  five  hundred  pounds  offered  by  the 
Haymarket  Theatre  for  the  best  comedy.  • "  The 
Wolves  and  the  Lamb,"  Thackeray's  dramatisation 
of  "  Lovel  the  Widower,"  was  a  failure,  and  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  shows  how  completely  unfitted  the 
great  writer  was  for  work  for  the  stage:  "  Many 
years  afterward  Thackeray  wrote  another  comedy 
brought  up  to  date.  It  was  entertained  for  a  time 
at  the  Olympic,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  added,,  was 
not  brought  out.  A  friend  of  mine  was  complain- 
ing to  Thackeray  that  he  had  written  a  piece  in 
which  there  were  only  four  characters,  and  yet  could 
not  get  it  produced. 

" '  Why  there  were  seventeen  in  mine,'  replied 
Thackeray,  'and  they  would  n't  have  it ! '" 

The  most  successful  dramatisation  of  Thackeray 
in  the  United  States  was  the  stage  version  of 
"Vanity  Fair"  given  in  New  York  in  1899.  Lang- 
don  Mitchell  prepared  the  play  and,  says  "  The  Book- 
man," "  he  struck  an  equation  between  Thackeray 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  with  which  no 
one  who  loves  the  story  and  knows  the  limitation 
of  modern  drama  could  quite  seriously  quarrel. 
He  gave  the  story  in  four  acts  and  four  scenes. 
The  first  took  place  in  Miss  Crawley's  town-house, 
and  was  necessarily  introductory  in  point  of  story 
and  character.  The  second  scene  showed  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond's  historical  ball  at  Brussels, 
and  the  action  departed  markedly  from  the  book. 
But  it  was  good  drama  and  was  faithful  to  the  char- 
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acters,  if  not  to  the  story  of  '  Vanity  Fair.'  He 
exercised  a  license  which  the  good-tempered  author 
would  have  probably  been  the  first  to  countenance. 
Act  Three  was  devoted  to  the  Marquis  of  Steyne 
episodes. '  It  was  literally  Thackeray.  Not  only 
the  situations,  but  most  of  the  dialogue  was  Thack- 
eray's own.  The  fourth  and  last  act  showed  the 
poverty  of  Pumpernickel.  It  was  the  poorest  act  of 
the  play,  though  relieved  as  the  curtain  came  down 
by  a  daring  act  of  fidelity  which  should  have  earned 
the  author  much  more  general  praise.  Becky's  path 
had  not  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  She  felt  just  a 
little  desperate.  But  her  whole  life  had  been  a  train- 
ing in  meeting  desperate  situations.  Of  course,  in 
the  book  the  Pitt  Crawleys  had  nothing  to  do  with 
her  at  this  time,  but  it  was  a  happy  liberty  which 
Mr.  Mitchell  took  in  bringing  Jane  and  Pitt  Craw- 
ley on  at  the  end  to  carry  Becky  off,  to  church.  The 
artful  woman's  sense  of  expediency  recognised  a  for- 
lorn hope.  There  was  a  fine  touch  by  the  dramatist 
and  the  actress  in  the  way  Becky  dissembled  and 
resumed  her  hypocrisy,  leaving  the  amorous  Jos 
concealed  in  her  room  while  she  tripped  off  to 
devotion  between  the  two  Crawleys  as  the  curtain 
came  down."  * 

On  the  beautiful  brick  mansion  built  in  the 
Queen  Anne  style  for  Thackeray  in  1861,  repre- 
sented in  this  volume  and  known  as  No.  2,  Palace 
Green,  Kensington,  alone  of  all  his  many  London 

1  Paul  Wilstach  in  "The  Bookman,"  January,  1903. 
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homes,  has  the  privileged  Society  of  Arts  placed  its 
commemorative  oval  tablet  in  its  front  wall,  an- 
nouncing that  here  the  novelist  lived  and  died. 
The  housewarming  occurred  in  February,  1862, 
when  Thackeray's  "  rrrejected "  play  of  "  The 
Wolves  and  the  Lamb,"  was  admirably  acted  by 
amateurs.  Among  them  were  the  author  himself, 
Sir  Henry  Cole,  Mrs.  Caulfield,  Fo'llett-Synge, 
Horace  Twiss,  and  Morgan  O'Connell.  Frederick 
Walker  drew  a  pretty  picture  of  one  of  the  scenes, 
and  Eyre  Crowe  contributed  a  painting  of  Mrs. 
Milliken  as  she  leans  upon  the  harp,  an  adaptation 
from  an  outline  illustration  in  "  Lovel  the  Wid- 
ower," the  story  founded  by  Thackeray  upon  the 
play,  which  he  designated  "  a  rejected  masterpiece 
in  two  Acts."  The  building  was  large,  with  many 
scantily  furnished  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  open- 
ing into  one  another,  lending  itself  to  such  an 
occasion,  and  was  called  by  its  owner  "  The  W. 
empty  (W.  M.  T.)  House."  The  play  was  per- 
formed a  second  time  in  the  author's  Queen  Anne 
house  in  which  he  found  so  much  pleasure. 

Writing  to  his  mother,  July  5,  1862,  Thackeray 
says:  "I  can  tell  you  one  person  of  the  congrega- 
tion was  thankful  for  our  preservation,  and  all  the 
blessings  of  this  life  which  have  fallen  to  us.  Think 
of  the  beginning  of  the  story  of  the  c  Little  Sister,' 
in  the  'Shabby  Genteel  Story,'  twenty  years  ago, 
and  the  wife  ill,  and  the  publisher  refusing  me  ^15, 
who  owed  me  ^13  ios.}  and  the  'times,  to  which  I 
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applied  for  a  little  more  than  five  guineas  for  a 
week's  work,  refusing  to  give  me  more  —  and  all 
that  money  difficulty  ended,  God  be  praised,  and 
an  old  gentleman  sitting  in  a  fine  house  like  the 
hero  at  the  end  of  the  story  !  " 

A  friend  who  visited  Scotland  in  the  summer  of 
1902,  and  saw  the  burial-place  in  Ayr  of  Thack- 
eray's stepfather,  the  original,  as  generally  believed, 
of  Colonel  Newcome,  sends  us  the  following  in- 
teresting memorial  of  him  copied  from  the  original 
on  the  south  wall  of  the  choir  in  the  Scottish  Epis- 
copal Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  brass 
tablet  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

"  SACRED    TO    THE    MEMORY    OF 

MAJOR   HENRY   WILLIAM    CARMICHAEL-SMYTH 

Of  the  Bengal  Engineers, 

who  departed  this  life  at  Ayr 

9th  September,  1861,  Aged  81  years. 

Adsum 

"  '  And  lo.he  whose  heart  was  as  that  of  a  little  child,  had  answered 
to  his  name,  and  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  Master.'  —  Newcomes, 
Vol.  in.  Ch.xxvi. 

"  On  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  his  grave  was  brought  within  the 
walls.  He  was  laid  to  rest  immediately  beneath  this  place  by  his  step- 
son, William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  This  memorial  was  put  up 
in  1887  by  some  members  of  the  family." 

In  the  course  of  an  appreciation  of  Anthony 
Trollope,  James  Bryce  writes :  "  Like  most  of  his 
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literary  contemporaries  Trollope  was  a  politician,  and 
indeed  a  very  keen  one.  He  once  contested  in  the 
Liberal  interest  —  in  those  days  literary  men  were 
mostly  Liberals  —  the  borough  of  Beverley  in  York- 
shire, a  corrupt  little  place,  where  bribery  proved 
too  strong  for  him.  It  was  thereafter  disfranchised 
as  a  punishment  for  its  misdeeds  ;  and  his  costly 
experiences  doubtless  suggested  the  clever  election- 
eering sketches  in  the  story  of  '  Ralph  the  Heir.' 
Thackeray  also  was  once  a  Liberal  candidate.  He 
stood  for  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  the  story  was  cur- 
rent there  for  years  afterwards  how  the  freemen  of 
the  borough  (not  an  exemplary  class  of  voters)  rose 
to  an  unwonted  height  of  virtue  by  declaring  that 
though  they  did  not  understand  his  speeches  or 
know  who  he  was,  they  would  vote  for  him,  ex- 
pecting nothing,  because  he  was  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Neate's." 1  This  would  seem  to  verify  Thackeray's 
own  statement  made  to  Dickens,  as  mentioned  in 
the  first  volume,  that  he  doubted  whether  more 
than  two  of  the  electors  had  ever  heard  of  him  ! 

Many  persons  have  been  mentioned  as  the  origi- 
nal of  Colonel  Newcome,  but  it  was  always  under- 
stood in  the  author's  family  that  his  stepfather, 
Major  Carmichael-Smyth,  possessed  many  of  the 
Colonel's  characteristics,  including  a  weakness  for 
rash  speculations.  He  wasted  money  in  various 
schemes,  and  the  liabilities  incurred  by  "  The  Con- 
stitutional "  were  for  a  long  period    a   source    of 

1  Studies  in  Contemporary  Biography,  London,  1903. 
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anxiety.  Thackeray's  son-in-law  says  :  "  Colonel 
Newcome  no  doubt  drawn  in  part  from  his  step- 
father, may  be  taken  as  embodying  the  Anglo- 
Indian  traditions  in  which  the  family  was  so  rich  ; " 
and  Mrs.  Ritchie  writes,  "  It  is  almost  touching  to. 
realise  how  many  people  have  found  the  original  of 
Colonel  Newcome,  to  their  personal  satisfaction,  in 
various  individuals." 

The  ever  beloved  Colonel  Newcome  was,  it  is 
certain,  formed  upon  the  two  Anglo-Indian  officers, 
Major-General  Charles  Montauban  Carmichael  and 
Thackeray's  stepfather,  Major  Henry  Carmichael- 
Smyth.  An  interesting  note  from  a  nephew  of 
these  two  officers  is  quoted  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Baillie  in  his 
recently  published  annals  of  the  old  Oriental  Club, 
to  which  they- —  and  Colonel  Newcome  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Sedley  —  once  belonged.  Mr.  Carmichael 
writes  :  "  When  '  The  Newcomes '  were  coming  out 
I  said  to  Thackeray,  '  I  see  where  you  got  your 
Colonel.'  '  To  be  sure  you  would,'  he  replied, 
c  only  I  had  to  angelicise  the  old  boys  a  little.'  " 

As  this  chapter  is  drawing  to  a  close,  there  comes 
across  the  Atlantic  news  of  the  death  in  Brighton, 
during  July,  of  another  of  Thackeray's  intimate 
English  friends,  for  whom  is  claimed  the  credit  of 
suggesting  to  him  the  plot  of  "  Pendennis."  Born 
in  the  same  year  as  the  novelist,  Miss  Horace  Smith 
survived  him  for  twoscore  years.  To  her  father 
of  "  Rejected  Addresses  "  fame,  she  owed  her  youth- 
ful acquaintance  with  many  of  the  literary  celebrities 
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of  the  time,  including  Keats,  having  seen,  as  a  child, 
the  poet,  in  her  father's  garden  at  Fulham.  Among 
her  other  early  memories  were  those  of  meeting 
FenimOre  Cooper,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  and  Wash- 
ington Irving  ;  also  of  being  taken  into  the  carriage 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  The  venerable  lady  in- 
herited her  father's  warm  friendship  with  Thackeray, 
and  when  past  fourscore  and  ten  she  continued 
her  intimacy  with  his  surviving  daughter.  Al- 
though Miss  Smith  steadfastly  declined  to  be  in- 
terviewed, or  to  prepare  her  reminiscences  for 
publication,  she  was  famous  among  her  friends 
for  her  fund  of  anecdote  and  animated  flow  of  con- 
versation. Her  death  at  ninety-two  not  only  re- 
moved an  interesting  link  with  Thackeray,  but 
also  with  the  social  and  literary  life  of  London 
and  Brighton. 

Mrs.  Ritchie  wrote  of  an  illustration  that  ap- 
peared in  the  "Century"  article  for  December,  1901 : 
"  There  is  a  Valentine  to  Sir  Henry  Cole  on  elegant 
lace  paper,  which  I  and  my  sister  used  to  buy  with 
our  pocket  money,  and  which  seems  more  like  her 
drawing  and  my  writing,  than  my  Father's.  He 
used  to  touch  up  our  productions  in  the  way  of 
Valentines,  and  I  dare  say  this  one  was  a  joint 
affair." 

In  the  same  letter  Mrs.  Ritchie  remarks :  "  I 
was  perfectly  delighted  when  I  began  to  read  what 
you  had  written,  and  I  recognised  the  reality  of  it 
all.     How  happily  you, have  brought  back  the  feel- 
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ing  and  atmosphere  of  those  old  times.  My 
Father,  who  went  away  to  America  so  ill  and  de- 
pressed, came  back  cheered  and  made  happy  by  the 
friend's  welcome  he  found  there.  I  think  indeed 
it  has  gone  on  till  now  !  and  the  welcome  and 
friendship  he  so  appreciated  have  not  ceased.  I 
often  wish  he  could  have  known  how  many  people 
to  come,  there  were  to  understand  and  appreciate 
not  him  so  much  as  the  thing  he  loved  and  believed 
in  and  respected.  For  he  cared  more  for  under- 
standing sympathy  than  for  actual  personal  apprecia- 
tion, though  he  loved  friendship  too.  .  .  .  How 
often  have  I  heard  my  Father  speak  of  his  many 
good  friends  in  America." 
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tuckian,  48  ;  Boston  breakfast,  48  ; 
dines  with  Davis,  49  ;  another  dinner, 
50;  tells  good  story,  52;  lectures 
for  charity,  53  ;  calls  on  Harpers, 
56 ;  marriage,  57  j  New  York  pre- 
face, 59  ;  Thackeray's  Works, 
60 ;  his  candour,  64 ;  at  Century 
Club,  66  j  as  a  singer,  70  ;  memo- 
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78  ;  makes  speech,  79  ;  "  Round- 
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York,  219;  rhyming,  222  ;  Am  I 
a  Snob  ?  224 ;  Irish  brogue,  225  ; 
defends  Dickens,  232;  anecdotes, 
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ner, 350.J  stands  for  Oxford,  341  j 
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Yates  quarrel,  352  j  Dickens  drawn 
m>  353i  Oxford  election,  354; 
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fellow, 4 ;  caricature  of  poet,  5  ; 
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Colonel  Newcome,  92  ;  Thackeray 
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